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PREFACE. 



IT may not be unneoessvy to inform the reader, that the 
following Reflections had their origin in a correspondence 
vMetween the author and a very young gentleman at Paris, 
Vho did him the honour of desiring his opinion upon the 
important transactions which then, and ever since, have so 
much occupied the attention of all men. An answer was 
written some time in the month of October, 1789; but it 
was kept back upon prudential considerations. That letter 
is alluded to in the beginning of the following sheets. It 
has been since forwarded to the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed. The reasons for the delay in sending it were as- 
signed In a short letter to the same gentlemau. Thu pro- 
duced, on his part, a new and pressing application for the 
author's sentiments. 

The author began a second and more full discussion on 
the sutjject. This he had some thoughts of publishing early 
in the last spring; but the matter gaining upon him, he 
found that what he had undertaken not only far exceeded 
the measure of a letter, but that its importance required 
rather a more detailed consideration than at that time he 
had any lebiure to bestow upon it. However, having 
Uinmn down his first thoughts in the form of a letter, and 
indeed, when he sat down to write, having intended it for 
a private letter, he found it difficult to change the form of 
address, when his sentiments had grown into a greater ex- 
tent, and had received another direction. A different plan, 
he is sensible, might be more favourable to a commodious 
division and distributitm of his matter. 
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REFLECTIONS 

ON 

THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 



D£AR SIR, 

You are pleased to call again, and with some ear- 
nestness, for my thoughts on the late proceedings 
in France. I will not give you reason to imagine, 
that I think my sentiments of such value as to wish 
myself to be solicited about them. They are of too 
little consequence to be very anxiously either com- 
municated or withheld. It was from attention to 
you, and to you only, that I hesitated at the time, 
when you first desired to receive them. In the first 
letter I had the honour to write to you, and which 
at length I send, I wrote neither for, nor from, any 
description of men ; nor shall I in this. My er^ 
rors, if any, are my own. My reputation alone is 
to answer for them. 

You see, sir, by the long letter I have trans- 
mitted to you, that, though I do most heartily wish 
that France may be animated by a spirit of rational 
liberty, and that I think you bound, in all honest 
policy, to provide a permanent body, in which that 
spirit may reside, and an efiectnal organ, by which 
It may act, it is my misfortune to entertain great 
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6 burke's reflections. 

doubts concerning several material points in your 
late transactions. 

You imagined, when you wrote last, that I might 
possibly be reckoned among the approvers of cer- 
tain proceedings in France, from the solemn public 
seal of sanction they have received from two clubs 
of gentlemen in London, called the Constitutional 
Society, and the Revolution Society. 

I certainly have the honour to belong to more 
clubs than one, in which the constitution of this 
kingdom and the principles of the*glorious revolu- 
tion are held in high reirerence : and I reckon my- 
self among the most forward in my zeal for main- 
taining that constitution and those principles in 
their utmost purity and vigour. It is because I do 
so, that I think it necessary for me that there 
should be no mistake. Those who cultivate the 
memory of our revolution, and those who are at- 
tached to the constitution of this kingdom, will 
take good care how they are involved with persons 
who, under the pretext of zeal towards the revolu- 
tion and constitution, too frequently wander ttom 
their true principles, and are ready on every occa- 
sion to depart from the firm but cautious and deli- 
berate spirit which produced the one, and which 
presides in the other. Before I proceed to answer 
the more material particulars in your letter, I shall 
beg leave to give you such information as I have 
been able to obtain. of the two clubs which have 
thought proper, as bodies, to interfere in the con- 
cerns of France ; first assuring you, that I am not, 
and that I have never been, a member of either of 
those societies. 

Tbe'first^ calling itself the CioQstitational Society, 
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EUJlKS'$..a£FI.£CtlJONS.: 7 

oj- Society for ConatitndoDal loformation, or by- 
some such title, is,. I believe, of seven or eight yeaw 
standing. The institution of thi8 society appears 
to he of a chadtahle, and so far of a laudable na- 
tnre .- It was intended for the circulation, at the ex- 
pense of the members, of many books, which few 
others . would be at the expense of buying ; and 
which might lie on the hands of the booksellers, to 
the great loss, of an useful t>ody of men. Whether 
the books so charitably circulated, were ever as 
charitably read, is more than J know. Possibly se- 
vend of them have been exported to France ; and, 
lUie goods not in request here, may with you have 
found a market. I have heard much talk of the 
Ughts to be drawn from books that are seot from 
hence. What improvements they have had in their 
paaiage (as it is said some liquors are meliorated 
by crossing the sea) I cannot tell : but I never heard 
a man of common judgment, or the least degree of 
information, speak a word.in praise of the greater 
part of the publications circulated by that society ; 
nor have their proceedings been accounted, except 
by some of themselves, as of any serious conse- 
quence. 

. Your National Assembly seems to entertain much 
the same opinion that I do of this poor charitable 
dub. As a nation, yon reserved the whole stock of 
your eloquent acknowledgments ibr the Revolution 
Society, when their fellows in the Ck>nstitntjohal 
were, in equity, entitled to some share. Since you 
have selected the Revolution Society as the great 
object of your national thanks and praises, you will 
think me excusable in making its late conduct thfe 
subject of my observations. The (Rational Assembly 
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8 BVRKB'S B£FLEClnON8, 

of France has given importance to these gentiemeb 
by adopting them ; and they retam the favour, by 
acting as a sort of .snb-comraictee in England for 
extending the principles of the National Assembly^ 
Henceforward we must consider them as a kind ii 
privileged persons ; as no uiconnderable members 
in th^ diplomatic boidy* This is one among the re- 
volutions which have given 8{dendonr to obscnrity, 
and distinction to nndiscemed merit. Until very ~ 
Ja^ely I do not recollect to have heard of this dnb. 
I am quite sure Uiat it never occupied a moment of 
my thpughtSy nor, I believe, those of any person 
out of their own set. I find, upon inquiry, that on 
the anniversary of the revolation in 1688, a club oi 
dissenters, hot of what denomination I know not, 
haye long had the custom of hearing a sermon in 
one of their churches; and that adfterwards they 
spent the day cheerfully, as other clubs do, at the 
tavern. But I never heard that any pnbUc mea* 
sui:^^ or political system, much less that the merits 
of the constitution of any foreign nation, had been 
the subject of a formal proceeding at their festivals ; 
until, to my inexpressible surprise, I found them in 
a sort of public capadty, by a congratnlatoiy ad- 
dres8> giving an authoritative sanction to' the pro- 
ceedings of the National Assembly in France. 

In the ancient prindples and conduct of the club, 
so far at least as they were declared, I see nothing 
to which I, or any sober man, could possibly take 
exception. I think it very probable, that for some 
purpose, new members may have entered among 
them ; and that some truly Christian poUtidans, 
who lore to dispense benefits, but are careful to 
conceal the band which distributes the dole, may 
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BOHKE'S REFLECTIONS. 9 

have made them the instrnmebts of their pious de» 
signs. Whatever I may have reason to suspect con- 
cerniog private management, I shall speak of no- 
thing as of a certainty but what is public. * 

For one, I should be sorry to be thought, directly 
or indirectly, concerned in their proceedings. I 
certainly take my full share, along with the rest of 
the world, in my individual and private capacity, in 
speculating on what has been done, or is doing, on 
the public stage ; in any place, ancient or modern,; 
in the republic of Rome, or the republic of Paris : 
but having no general apostolical mission, being a 
citizen of a particular state, and being bound up, 
in 8 considerable degree, by its public vrill, I should 
think it, at least, improper and irregular for me to 
open a formal public correspondence with the ac> 
tual government of a foreign nation, without the 
express authority of the government under which I 
live. 

I should be still more unwilling to enter into that 
correspondence, under anything like an equivoail 
description, which to many, unacquainted with our , 
usages^ might make the address in which I joined 
appear as the act of persons in some sort of corpo- 
rate capadty, acknowledged by the laws of this 
kingdom, and authorised to speak the sense of 
some part of it. On account of the ambiguity and 
^uncertainty of unauthorised general descriptions, 
and of the deceit which may be practised under 
them, and not from mere formality, the house of 
commons would reject the most sneaking petition 
for the most trifling ol^ect, under that mode of sig- 
nature to which you have thrown open the folding- 
doon of yonr presence chamber, and have ushered 

b2 
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10 BUEKB'S RXFLBCnOlif. 

into yottr National Assembly, wltli as moch < 
mony and parade, and with as great a bustle of ap« 
plause, as if yon had been visited by the whole re* 
presentative majesty of the whc^e English nation. 
If what this society has thought proper to send 
forth had been a piece of argument, it woidd have 
signided little whose argument it was. It would be 
neither the more nor the less convincing ^n aooootit 
oi the party it came from. But this is only a vote 
^d resolution. It stands solely on author!^; and 
In this case it is the mere authority of individiials, 
lew of whom appear. Their signatures ought, in 
^y Opinion, to have been annexed to thdr instm- 
ment. The world would then have the means of 
knowing how many they are, who they are, and 
of what value th^ir opinions may be, from their 
personal abilities, from their knowledge, their ex- 
periebee, or their lead and authority in this state* 
To me, who am but a plain man, the proceeding 
looks a little too refined ^ and too ingenious ; it bas 
too much the air of a political stratagem,. ftdo|^ 
lor the sake of giving, under a high-sounding 
name^ an importance to the public declarations of 
this club, which, when the matter oame to be 
closely inspected, they did not altogether so well 
deserve* It is ft policy that has very much the com- 
plexion of a fraud, 

I flatter myself that I love & m^ly, moral, regn- 

I lated liberty as well as any geatleman of that so- 

I dety, be he who he vnll ; mad perhaps I have ^v€n 

' as good proofs of my attachment to that cause, in 

the whole course of my public conduct. I think I 

envy liberty as little as they do, to any other nar 

tion ; but I cannot stand forward, and f^w piaise 
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or blame to any thing which rehites to hnman ac« 
tions and human concerns, on a simple view of the 
object, as it stands stripped of every relation, in all 
the nakedness and solitnde of metaphysiod abs* 
traction. Circnmstanees (which with some gen* 
tlemeu^Miss for nothing) give in reality to every pok 
liticsil principle its distinguishing colour and dis-* 
crimiDating e&ct. The .circnmstanees are what 
vender every civil and political scheme beneficial or 
noxions to mankind. Abstractedly speaking, go* 
vemment, as well as liberty, is good ; yet could I, 
faioooiraon sense, ten years ago, have lielicitated 
Ftapce on her enjoyment of a government (for she 
tfaOD-had a government) without inquiry what th^ 
nature of that government was, or how it was ad* 
ministered ? Can I now congratulate the same bi|* 
•tioa upon its freedom ? Is it because liberty in the 
abstract may be classed amongst the blessings 6f 
mankind, that I am seriously to lelicttate a mad- 
man, who has escaped from theprotecting restraint 
-mid wholesome darkness of his bell, on his resUmu 
tiDB to the enjoyment of light and liberty? Am I 
to congratnlate « highwayman and murderer, who 
has broke ptison, upon the recovery of his natural 
rights ? This would be to act over again the scene 
of the criminals condemned to the galleys, andtheir 
heroic deliverer, the metaphysic knight of the sor- 
rowliil countenance. 

When I see the spirit of liberty iiTliction, I see a 
strong principle at work ; and this, for a while, is 
aU I can ^xMslbly know of it. The wild gas, the 
fixed «r is plainly broke loose : but we ought to 
suspend our judgment until the first effervescence 
to a little aobsided, tiU the liquor is cleared, and 
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12 BURKE'B BEFLBCTION0. 

; itntil we see sometfaingr deeper fban the agitadon 
of a troubled and frothy surface. . I must be toierj^-* 
bly sure, before I venture publicly to coogratulate 
men upon a blessiog, that they have really received 

i one. Flattery corrupts both the receiver and *e 
gtver; and adulation is not of more service, to the 
people than to kings. I should therefore suspend 
my congratulations on the new liberty of Fi'ance, 
until I was informed how it had been combined 
vnth government ; with public force ; with the dis* 
dpline and obedience of armies ; with the collec- 
tion of an effective and well-distributed revenue ; 
with morality and religion; with the solidity of 
property; with peace and order; with civil and 
social manners. And all these, in their way, are 
good things too ; and, without them, liberty is not 
a benefit whilst it lasts, and is not likely to conti. 
nuc long. The ^ffect o^ liberty to ijidiyiduals is, 
that they maj jdo whaitTiey jTease": _we ought to 
see wHat it will please Ihem^to'do, "^foirewe risk 
congratulations which.^juiay' "be Soon Turned intp 
bomplaints. Prudence would dictate'ihis in the 
case of separate insulated private men ; but liberty, 
when men act in bodies, is power. Considerate 
people, before they declare themselves, will ob- 
serve the use which is made of power ; and parti- 
cularly of so trying a thing as new power in new 
persons, of whose principles, tempers, and dtsposU 
tions; they have little or no experience, and in si- 
tuations where those who appear the most stirring 
in the scene may possibly not be the real movers. 
. All these considerations, however, were below 
the transcendental dignity of the Revolution So- 
ciety. Whilst I continued in the country, from 
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wfaenee I had the honour of writing -to you, I had 
but an imperfect idea of their transactions. On my 
coming to town I sent for an account of their pro* 
ceedings, which had been published by their au- 
1 tbority. containing a sermon of Dr. Price, with Che 
I duke de Rochefaucault's and the archbishop of 
'Aix'a letter, and several other documents annexed. 
The whole of that publication, with the manifest 
design of connecting the affairs of France i^lth 
those, of England, by drawing us into an imitation 
of the conduct of the National Assembly, gave me 
^ considerable degree of uneasiness. The effect Of 
that conduct upon the power, credit, prosperity^ 
and tranquillity of France, became everyday more 
evident. . The form of constitution to be settled^ 
for its future polity, became more clear. We are 
now in a condition to discern, with tolerable ex- 
actness, the true nature of the object held. up to 
our imitation. If the prudence of reserve and de- 
oorum dictates silence in some circumstances, in 
others prudence of a higher order may justify us 
in speaking our thoughts. . The beginnings of coqt 
fusion with us in England are at present feeble 
enough; but with you, we have seen an infancy 
siiil more feeble, growing by moments into, a 
strength to heap .mountains upon mountains, and 
to wage war with heaven itself. Whenever our 
neighbour's house is on fire, it cannot be amiss for 
the engines to play a little on our own. Better to 
be despised for too anxious apprehensions than, 
ruined by too confident a security. 

Solicitous chiefly for the peace of my own country, 
but by no means unconcerned for yours, 1 wish to 
communicate more largely, what was at first id* 
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tended only for your private satisfiKtion. I shall 
still keep your affairs id my eye, and ooatinne to 
address myself to yoa. ladulging myself In the free-^ 
dom of epistolary intercourse, I beg leave to throw 
out my thoughts, and express my feeUngs^ jnst ai 
they arise in my mind, with rery little attention to 
formal method. I set ont with the proceedings of 
the Revolntion Society ; hut I shall not confine mj^ 
self to them. Is it possible I should ? It loolcs to 
me as if I were in a great crisis, not of the affairs 
of France alone, but of all Europe, perhaps of more 
than Europe. All drcumstances taken together^ 
the French revolution fs the most astonishing that 
haa hitherto happened in the world. The most 
wonderful things are brought about in many in^* 
stances by means the most absurd and ridiculonss 
in the most ridiculous modes ; and apparently, I9 
the most contemptible instruments. Every thing 
seems out of nature in this strange chaos of levity 
and ferocity, and of all sorts of crimes Jumbled to* 
gether with all sorts of follies. In viewing this 
monstrous tragi-comic scene, the most opposite 
passions necessarily succeed, and somet^nes mix 
with each other in the mind ; alternate contend 
and indignation ; alternate laughter and tears ; al* 
temate scorn and horror. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that to some this 
strange scene appeared in quite another point of 
view. Into them it insfHred no other sentimenta 
than those of exultation and rapture. They saw 
nothing in what has been done in France, but a 
firm and temperate exertion of freedom ; so con- 
sistent, on the whole, with morals and with pietjr, 
as to make it desei-ving, not only of the secnlar afv* 
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piaaseof (fauhiag MacfauiTelian politlciaiM» bvc to 
render it a fit theme for all the devout effnsiotts of 
aacred doqaenoe, 

Od the forenoon of the 4tb of November hut, 
doctor Richard Price,^ a nonconformiftg minister 
of eminence, preached at the difisentlng meeting- 
I home of the Old Jewry, to his clnb or sodety, a ^ 
very extraordinary misoeUaueons sermon, in which 
there are some good moral and. religions senti* 
Bents, and not ill expressed, mixed np in a sort 
of porridge of varioos political opinions and inflec- 
tions : hot the revolution in France is the grand in* 
gredient in the cauldreii^ I consider the address 
transmitted by the Revohidon Sodetf to the Na- 
tional Assembly, dirong^ earl Stanhope, as origi- 
nating^ in the principles of the sermon, and aa a co^ 
rollary from them. It was moved by the preacher 
of that diseonrse. It was passed by those who 
came reeliing from the eSect of the sermon, with'* 
ont any censnre or qualification, expressed or im* 
plied. If, however, any of the gentlemen con- 
cerned shall wish to separate the sermon from the 
lesolation, they know how to aclcnowledge the one, 
and to disavow the other. They may do it t I can- 
■ot» 

For my part, I loolced on that sermon a» the 
pal^c declaratioa of a man much connected with 
literary caball^rs and intriguing philosophers ; with 
political theologians, and theological pditlcians, 
both at home and abroad. I Icnow they set him up 
tm a sort of oracle ; because, with the best inten- 
Uons in the world, he naturally philippizes, and 
chants his prophetic song in exact unison with 
their demgns. 
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That sermon is in a strain which, I believe, has 
not been heard in this kingdom^ in any of the pnU ' 
pits which are tolerated or encouraged in it, since 
the year J 648, when a predecessor of Dr. Price, the 
Rev. Hugh Peters, made the vault of the 1{ing*s owti^ 
chapel at. St. James's ring with the honour and pri<- 
vtlege of the- saints, who, with the ** high praises 
of God in their mouths, and a two-edged sword in 
their hands, were to execute judgment on the" 
heathen, and punishments upon the people ; to bind 
their kings with chains, and their nobles with fet- 
ters of iron."* Few harangues from the pulpit,' 
except in the days of your league in France, or in 
the days of. our solemn league and covenant in' 
England, have ever breathed less of the spirit of 
moderation than this lecture in the Old Jewry.- 
Supposing, however, that something like modera- 
tio%were visible in this political sermon ; yet pbli-' 
tics and the pulpit are terms that have little agree** 
ment; No sound ought to be heard in the church* 
but the healing voice of Christian charity. The 
cause of civil liberty and civil government gains as 
little as that of religion by this confusion of duties. 
Those who quit their proper character, to assume 
what doe&not belong to them, are, for the greater 
part, ignorant both of the character they leave, and 
of the character they assume. Wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the world in which they are so fond of 
meddling, 'and inexperienced in all its affairs, on 
which. they pronounce with so. much confidence, 
they have nothing of- politics but the passions they 
excite. Surely the church is a place where one 



* Psalm cxliz. 
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i»fM trace ought to be allowed to the f^ABennons 
and animosities of mankind. 

This pulpit style> revived after eo long a discon- 
tlBnance, had to me the air of Bovelty, and of a 
novelty not wholly without danger. I do not chargio 
this danger eqaaUy to every pait of the disconrse. 
The hint given to^a noble and reverend lay diTine, 
who ia anpposed high in office in one of our nniver-t 
sities,* and to other lay divines ** of rank and li« 
tcratnre," may be proper and seasonable, thongli 
tomewhat new. If the noble seekers should find 
nothing to satisfy their pious fancies hi the old 
staple of the national church, or in all the rich ra- ^ 
riety to be found in the weU^assorted warehouses 
of the dissenting congregations, Dr, Price advises ' 
them to improve upon nopconformity ; and to set 
up, eai:h of them, a separate meeting-house upon 
his own particular principle8.t It is somewhat !«-• 
markaUe, that this reverend divine should be so 
earnest for setting up new churdies, and so per- 
fectly indifferent concerning' the doctrine which 
may be 4anght in them. His zeal is of a curious 
character. It is not for the propagation of his own 
opinions, but of any opinions. It is not for the 
diAision of truth, Irat for the spreading of contra- 

* « Discourse on the Love of our Country,V Nor. 4» 
1789» by Dr. Richard Price, 3d edition, p. 17 and 18. 

t *' Those who dislike that mode of worship which is 
piweribed by public authority, ought, if they can find no 
woniiip mU at the chunA which they approve, to set up a 
aepartUc worship for thcnueltet; and by doing this, and 
giving an e^uunple of a rational and manly worship, men of 
wd^kt from their rank and Uterature may do the greatest 
aervice to sodety and the world." P. l8^-<'J>r. Price's Ser* 
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dfetloD. Let the noble teachers bat dissent, it n 
no matter from whom .or from what. This great 
point once secured, it is taken for granted their re- , 
liglon will beTational and manly. I donbt.whether 
reiigiion would reap all the benefits which the cal^ 
culating divine compfites from this " great comw 
pany of great preachers." It would certainly be a 
valttlible addition of non-descripts to the ampie col- 
lection of known classes, genera, and species, which 
at present beantify the hortus siccus of dissent. A 
sermon from a noble duke, or a nohle marquis, or 
a noble earl, or baron bold, would certainly in- 
crease and diversify the amnsements of this town, 
which begins to grow satiated with the uniform 
round of its vapid dissipations. I should only sti- 
pulate that these new Mess-Johns, in robes and 
eoronets, should keep some sort of bounds in the 
democratic and . levelling principles which are ex- 
pected from their titled pulpits. The new evange- 
lists will, I dai-e say, disappoint the hopes that are 
conceived of them. They will not become, literally 
as well as figuratively, polemic divines, nor be dis^ 
posed so to drill their congregations that they may, 
as in former blessed times, preacl\ their doctrines 
to regiments of dragoons, and corps of infantry and 
artillery. Such arrfingements, however favourable 
to the cause of compulsory freedom, civil and re- 
ligious, may not be equally conducive to the^ na- 
tional tranquillity. These few restrictions, I hope, 
are no great stretches of intolerance, no vei7 lio- 
leot exeitions of despotism. 

But I may say of our preacher utinam migis tota 
UIq dedisset tempora s(Bviti<p, All things in this 
his fttlmioating bull are not of so innoxious a tett- 
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dency. His doctrines affect onr constitfition in its 
vital parts. He tells the Revolution Society, in this 
political sermon, that his majesty ** is almost the 
oo/y lawful king in the world, because, the oit/y one 
who owes his crowR to the choice of his people.** 
As to the kings of the world, all of whom, except 
one, this arch- pontiff of the righis of men, with all 
the plenitude, and with more thaa the boldness of 
the papal deposing power in its meridian fervour of 
the twelfth century, puts into one sweeping clause 
of ban and anathema, and proclaims usurpers by 
circles of longitude and latitude, over the whole 
globe, it behoves them to consider how they admit 
into their territories these apostolic missionaries, 
who zre to tell their subjects they are not lawful 
kings. That is their concern. It is ours, as a do^* 
nieiKic interest of some moment, seriously to con- 
aider the solidity of the only principle upon whieh 
these gentlemen acknowledge a king of Great Bri- 
tain to be entitled to their allegiance. 
. Ttiis doctrine, as applied to the prince now on 
the British throne, either is nonsense, and, there- 
fore, neither true nor false, or it afiSrms a most nn- 
founded, dangerous, illegal, and unconstitutional 
position. According to this spiritual doctor of 
politics, if his m^esty does not owe his crown to 
clie choice of his people, he is no lawful king. Now 
nothing can be more untrue than that the crown of 
this kingdom is so held by his majesty. There- 
fore, if you follow their rule, the king of Great 
Britain, who most certainly does not owe his high 
office to any form of popular election, is in no re- 
spect better than the rest of the gang of usurpers, 
who reign^ or rather rob, all over the face of thi& 
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our miserable world, without any sort of right or 
title to the allegiance of their people. The policy 
of this general doctrine, so qualified, is evident 
enough. The propagators of this political gospel 
are in hopes th<<ir abstract principle, their principle 
that a popular choice is necessary to the legal ex* 
istence of the sovereign magistracy, would be o^r- 
loolKd whilst the king of Great Britain was not 
affected by it. In the mean time the ears of their 
congregations wouhi be gradually habituated to it| 
as if it were a first princifHe atlmitted wifhont 
dispute.' For the^resent it would only operate as 
a theory, pickled in the preserving juices of pulpit 
elo^pvmce, and laid by for fiiture use. Cerido ei 
eompono qua mox depromere patshn. By this po* 
licy, whilst our government is soothed with a reseiv 
vaUon in its fovour, to which it has no claim, the 
security, which it has in common with all go* 
venments, so for as opinion is security, is taken 
away. 

Thus these' politicians proceed, whilst Utile no- 
tice is taken of their doctrines; but when they 
come to "be examined upon the plain meaning 4ft 
their words and the direct tendency of their doc- 
trines, then equivocations and slippery constructions 
oome into ];day. When they say the king owCs his 
crown to the choice of his people, and is therefor^ 
the only lawM sovereign in the world, they will 
periiaps tell us they mean to say no more than that 
some of the king's predecessors have been called to 
the throne by some sort of choice ; and therefore 
he: owes his crown to the choice of his people. 
Thus by a miserable subterlfuge, they hope to ren^ 
der their proposition safe^ by rendering it nugalorf. 
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Tbef iffe weteome to the asylum they seek for their 
oflfence, since they take refiige in their folly. For^ 
if yott admit this interpretation, how does their 
idea of election differ from our idea of inheritance i 
And bow does the settlement of tlie crown in the 
Brunswick line derived from James the First, come 
to legalise our monarchy, rather than that of any 
of the neighhooring countries i At some time or 
other, to be sure, all the beginners tof dynasties 
w?re chosen by those who. odled them to gOFem. 
There is ground enough for the opinion that all the 
kingdoms of Europe were, at a remote period, elect* 
ive, with more or fewer limitations in the objects 
of chpioe; but whatever kings might have been 
here or elsewhere, a thousand years ago, or in 
whatever manner the ruling dynasties of England 
or France may have begun, the king of Great Bri- 
tmn is at this day king by a fixed rule of succession, 
aeeording to the laws of his country ; and whilst 
the legal conditions of the compact of soveragnty 
are performed by him (as they, are performed) he 
Iwldi his crown in contempt of the dioice of the 
Bevolntionary Society, who have not a single vote, 
for a king amongst them, either individually or 
GoUeetively ;^ though Lmake no doubt they would 
soon erect themselves into an electoral ooU^) if 
tbiBgs were ripe to give effect. to their claim. Hia 
nu^esty's hdrs and successors, each in his dme and 
onler^ will come to thecro«m with the same con- 
tempt of their choice with which his nu^esty has 
succeeded to that he wears. 

Whatever may be the succes^ of evasion in ex- 
pUuuing away the gross error of fact, which sup- 
poses that his m^tsty, though he holds it in oon* 
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cnrrence witb the, wishes, owes bis crown -to. the 
choice of his people, yet nothing can evade their 
fall explicit declaration, concerning the principle of 
a right in the people to choose^ which right is di- 
rectly maintained, and tenocionsly adhered to. All 
the oblique insinnations concerning elections bot- 
tom in this proposition, and are referable to it. 
Lest the fonndation of the king's exclusive legal 
title, should pass for a mere rant of adulatory free- 
dom, the political divine proceeds dogmatioilly to 
^sert,* that by the principles of the revolution the 
people of England have acquired three fundamental 
rights, all which, with him, compose, one system, 
and lie together in one short sentence; namely, 
that we have acquired a right 

1. " To choose our own governors." 

2. ^* To cashier them for misconduct." 

. 3. " To frame a government for ourselves,** 
This new, and hitherto unheard-of bill' of rights, 
though made in the name of the whole people, be- 
longs to those- gentlemen and their faction only. 
The body of the people of England have no share in 
it. They utterly disclaim it. They will resist the 
practical assertion of it with their lives and for. - 
tunes. They are bound to do so by the laws of 
thdr country,, made at the time of that very revolu- 
tion, which is appealed to in favour 0[f the fictitious 
rights claimed by the society which abuses its na«MU 
These gentlemen of the Old Jewry, in all their 
reasonings on the revolution of 1688, have a revo- 
lution which happened in England about forty 

• «r Discourse on the Love of our Country/' by Dr. Price, 
p,34. 
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fsM before, and the late French rerolntiott, so 
much before their- eyes, and in their hearts, that 
they are constantly confounding all the three toge- 
ther. It is necessary that we shonld separate what 
tfaey confound. We must recaU their erring fancies 
to the acts of the revolution which we revere, for 
the discovery of its true principles. If the princi- 
ples of the revolution of 1688 are any where to be 
fotend. It is in the statute called the Declaration of 
Right. In that most wise, sober, and considerate 
declaration, drawn up by great lawyers and great 
statesmen, and not by warm and inexperienced 
enthusiasts, not one word is said, nor one sug- 
gestion made, of a general right '^ to choose our 
own governors, to cashier them^ for misconduct, 
and to form a government for ourselves." 

This De^ration of Right (the act of the first of 
William and Mary, sess. 2, ch. 2.) is the comer- 
stone of our constitution; as reinforced; explained, 
improved, and in its fundamental principles for ever 
settled. It is called *' An act for declaring the 
rights and Hherties of the subject, and for settling 
the succession of the crown." You will observe, 
that these rights and this succession are declated 
in one body, and bound iudissolubly together. 

A fevir years after this period, a second oppohtu- 
9lty offered for asserting a right of election to the 
crown. On the prospect of a total failure of issue 
from king Williatn, and from the princess, after-; 
wards qneen Aiine^the consideration of the settle- 
ment of the crown, and of a farther security for 
the til>erties of the people, again came before the 
legislatnfe. Did they this second time make any 
pfovision for legalising the crown on the spurious 
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revoluUon principles of the Old Jewiy ?--rNo. Hmj 
followed the principles which pievidled in theJ>e^ 
daration of Right ; indicating with more predsion 
the pertons who were to inherit in the protestaat 
iiue. This act also incorporated, hy the same po» 
licy, oar liberties^ and an hereditary saccession in 
the same act* Instead of a right to choose our own 
govemorsy they declared that the succession in that 
line (the protestant line drawn from James the 
First) was absolutely necessary " for the pefuse, 
(luiety and security of the realm," and that it was 
equally urgent on them '* to maintain a certainty 
in the succession thereof, to which the snbjeets 
m^ safely have reconrse for their protection.'* 
3oth these acts, in whfeh are .lieard the unerring^ 
unambiguous oracles of revolution policy, instead of 
countenancing the delusive, gipsy predictions of a 
*' right to choose our govemois," prove to a de^ 
monstration how totally adverse the wiadom of the 
nation was from tumiog a case of necessity into e 
rule of law. 

Unquestionably there was at the reroliition, in 
the person of king William, a small and a temper, 
rary deviation from the strict order of a regirier 
hereditary succession; hut it is against aU genuine 
priodples of juri^rudenoe to draw a principle 
from a law made in a spedaL case^ and regarding 
an indiridnal person* PrMlegitm non tr€»iii 4m eir- 
emplum. ' If ever there was a time favourable for 
estahUshing the principle, that a king of popular 
choke was the only lei^ king, without ail doubt it 
was at the revolution. Its not being done at that 
time is a proof that thcnation was of opinion it 
ought not to be done at any tiaM. Tliere la no 
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penon so completely Ignorant of onr history/ as 
not to know, that the majority in parliament of 
both parties were so little disposed to any thing re^* 
semUing that principle, that at first they were de<« 
tennined to place the vacant crown, not on th« 
hmd of the prince of Orange, but on that of his 
wife Mary^ daughter of king James, the eldest bont 
of the issue of that king, which they acknowledged 
as nndonbtedly his. It would be to repeat a very . 
trite story> to recall to your memory all those cir- 
camstanoes which demonstrated tfaat their accept* 
log lung William was not ^properly a choice ; but, 
to all those who did not 'wish* in efiect, to recall 
king James, or to deluge their country in bloody 
and again to bring their religion, laws, and liber- 
ties into Uie peril they had just escaped, it was an 
act of necessity, in the strictest moral sense in 
which necessity can be taken. 

In the very act, in which for a time, and in a 
single case, parliament departed from the strict 
order of inheritance, in favour of a prince who, 
though not next, was however very near in the line 
of succession. It III curious to obseiTe how lord 
Somers, who drew the bill called the Declaration 
of Right, haa comported himself on that delicate 
occasion. It is curious to observe with what ad- 
dress this temporary solution of continuity is kept 
from the eye ; whilst all that could be found in this 
act of necessity to countenance the idea of an here- 
ditary succession is brought forward, and fostered, 
and made the most of, by this great man, and by 
the lef^slatnre vrbo followed him. Quitting the 
dry imperative style of an act of parliament, he 
makes the lords did commons fall to a pious, legis« 

VOL. I. c 
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latiVe ejactilation, and declare^ that they consider it 
^'' as marveUous providence, and mercijful goodness 
of God to this nation, to preserve their said majes- 
ties' royal persons, most happily to reign over us on 
the throne of their ancestors, from which, from 
the bottom of their hearts, they return their hnm* 
blest thanks and praises." The legislature plainly 
had in view the act of recognition of the first of 
queen Elizabeth, chap. 3d, and of that of James the 
First, chap. 1st, both acts strongly declaratory of 
the inheritable nature of the crown ; and in many 
parts they follow, with ti, nearly literal precision, 
the words and even the form of thanksgiving, 
which is found in these old declaratory statutes. 

The two houses, in the act of king William, did 
nor thank God that they bad found a fair opportu- 
nity to assert a right to choose tlieir own governors, 
much less to make an election the only lawful title 
to the crovm. llieir having been in a condition to 
avoid the very appearance of it, as much as pos- 
sible, was by them considered as a providential 
escape. They threw a politic, well-wrought veil,* 
over every circumstance tending to weaken the 
rights, which in the meliorated order of suocesaSon 
they meant to^perpetuate ; or which might furnish 
a precedent for any future departure from what 
they had then settled for even Accordingly, that 
they might not relax the nerves of their monarchy, 
and that they might preserve a close conformity to 
the practice of their ancestors, as it appeared in the 
declarator}' statues of queen Mafy* and queen Eli- 
zabeth, in the next clause they veist, by recognition, 

♦ 1st Mary, sess. S, ch. 1. 
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in their m^festies, all the legal preregatives of the 
CrowD, declaring, << that in them they are most 
ftiHy, rightfiiUy, and entirely invested, incorporated, 
taited, and annexed." In the clause which foU 
lows, for preventing qoesitions, by reason of any 
{iretended titles to the crown, they declare (oh- 
Arflng also in this the traditionary language, along 
with the traditionary policy of the nation, and re» 
peating as from a rubric the language of the pre- 
ceding acts of Elizabeth and James) that on th& ' 
preserving ** a certainty in the snccessien thereof^ 
Che unity, peace, and tranquillity of this nation 
doth, under God, wholly depend.'* 

They knew that a doubtfsl title of successioii v 
wosld bat too much resemble an election ; and that 
an election would be utterly destructive of the 
*' unity, peace, and tranquillity of this nation,'^ 
which they thought to be considerations of some 
itiomeot. To provide for these olijects, ^nd there* 
fore to exclude for ever the Old Jewry doctrine of 
" a right to choose our own governors," they fd- 
low With a clause, containing a most solemn pledge, 
V0ketk from the preceding act of queen Elizabeth, 
as solemn a pledge as ever was or can be given in 
fovoor of an hereditary succession, and as solemn a 
reDanclation as could be made of the principles by 
this ^society imputed to them. '< The lords spi- 
ritual and temporal, ahd commonsi do, in th» name 
of all the people aforesaid, most humbly and faith- 
fully submit themselves, their heirs and posterities 
for ever ; and do foithfuUy promise, that they will 
stand to, maintain, and defend their said majesties, 
and also the limitation of the crown^ herein specl- 
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fied and contained, to the titmost of their powers," 

&C. &C' 

So far is it from being, true, that we acquired a 
rigbt by the rerolution to elect our kings, that if 
we had possessed it before', the English nation did 
^^^^t that time most solemnly renounce and abdicate 
^ it, for themselves and for all their posterity for ever. 
These gentlemen may value themselves as much as 
they please on their whig principles; but I never 
desire to be thought a better whig than lord iso- 
mers, or to understand the principles of the revo- 
Itttion. better than those by whom it was brought 
about ; or to read in the Declaration of Right any 
mysteries unknown to those whose penetrating 
^yle has engraved in our ordinances ^nd in oar 
hearts the words and spirit of that immortal, 
law. 

It is true that, aided with the powers derived 
from force and opportunity, the nation was at that 
time, in some sense, free to take what course it 
pleased for filling the throne ; but only free to do 
so upon the same grounds on which they might 
have wholly abolished their monarchy, and everf 
other part of their constitution. However, they did 
not think such bold changes within their commis* 
sion. It is indeed difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
give limits to the mere abstract competence of the 
supreme power, such as was exercised by. parlia-t 
ment at that time ; but the Umits.of a moral com* 
petenoe, subjecting, even in powers more indis^. 
. pntably sovereign, occasional will to permanent 
reason, and to the steady maxims of faith, justice^ 
and fixed fundamental policy, are perfecUj int«l- 
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QgiblCy and |>erfectly binding upon those who exer- 
cise any authority, under any name, or under any. 
title, in the state. The house of lords, for instance, 
la not morally competent to^issoWe the house of 
eommons; no, nor e^en to dissolve itself, nor to 
abdicate, if it would, its portion in the legislature 
«f the kingdom. Though a king may abdicate for 
his own person, he cannot abdicate for the mon- 
archy. By as strong, or by a stronger reason, the 
bouse' of commons cannot renounce its share of 
authority. The engagement and pact of soeiety^ 
which generally goes by the name of the constitu- 
tion, forbids such inrasion and such surrender. 
The constituent parts of a state are obliged to hold 
their public faith with each other, and with all 
those who derive any serious interest under thdr 
engagements, as much as the whole state is bound 
/€6 keep its faith with separate communities. 
Otherwise competence and power would soon be 
confounded, and no law be left but the will of a 
prevailing force. Oh this principle the succession 
of the crown has always been what it now is, an 
hereditary succession by law : in the old line it. was 
a succession by the common law ; in the new by 
the statute law, operating on the prindples of the 
common law, not changing the substance, but re- 
gulating the mode, and describing the persons. 
Both these descriptions of law are of the same 
force, and are derived from an equal authority, 
emanating from the common agreement and ori- 
ginal compact of the state, ammunUponsionereipu- 
Nica, and as such are equally binding on the king 
ahd people too, as long as the terms are observed, 
and they continue the same body politic. 
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It is far from impossible to reconcile, if we do Jjot 
sutfer ourselves to be entangled in the mazes of me-^ 
taphysic sophistry, the use both of a fixed rule and 
an occasional deviation ; the sacredness of a« here-: 
ditary principle of succesaion in our government, 
with a power of change in its application in cases 
of extreme emergency. Even in that exti-emity (if 
we take the measure of our rights by our exercise 
of them at the revolution) the change is to be 
confined to the peccant part only ; to the^ part 
which produced the necessary deviation ;. and even 
then it is to be eflfected without a decomposftion of 

- the whole civil and political mass, for the purpose 
of originating a new civil order out of the first ele- 
ments of society. ' . ' 
A state without the means of some change is 

^without the means of its conservation. Without 
such means it might even risk the loss of that 
part of the constitution which it wished the moat 
religiously to preserve. The two principles <rf con-» 
servation and correction operated strongly at the 
two critical periods of the restoration and revoln- 
tion,'"\<*en England found itself without a king. 
At both those periods the nation had lost the bond 
of union in their ancient edifice ; they did not, 
however, dissolve the whole fabric. On the con- 
trary, in both cases they regenerated the deficient 
part of the old constitution through the parts ^icb 
were not impaired. They kept these old parte 
exactly as they were, that the part recovered might 
be suited to them. They acted by the ancient or- 
gpanked states in the shape of their old orgauiza-^. 
don, and not by the organic moleeulof of a dis-- 
banded people. At no time, perhaps, did the sove- 
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reign kgislatare manifest a mote teDder regard ta 
that fondameutal priDcipIe of British constitational 
policy, tliau at the time of the reroltttiou> when, it 
deviated from the direct line of hereditary succes-r 
sion. The crown was carried somewhat out of the 
line in which it had before moved ; but the new 
line was derived from the same stock. . It was still 
& line of hereditary descent ; still an hereditaiy de<' 
scent in the same blood, though an hereditary 
descent qualified with protestantism. When the 
legislature -altered the direction, but kept the prin- 
ciple, they showed that they held it inviolable. 

' On this principle, the law of inheritance had ad. 
mitted some amendment in the old time, and lon^r. 
before the sera of the revolution. Some time after 
the conquest great questions arose upon the legal 
principles of hereditary descent. It became a mat* 
ter of doubt, whether the heir per capita or the 
heir per siirpes was to succeed; but whether the 
heir per capita gave way when the heirdom per 
stirpei took place> or the catholic heir when the 
protestant was .preferred, the inheritable principle 
survived with a sort of immortality through all 
transmigrations— muZ/M^tfe per annos stat/brtuna 
thmiii et aoi mitnerantur cnforum,. This is the.spi-^ 
rit of our constitution, not only in its settled course^} 
but in all its revolutions. Whoever came in, oi^ 
however he came in, whether he obtained the crown | 
by law or by force, the hereditary succession was^ 
dther continued or adopted. 

. Hie gentlemen of the society for revolutions see 
nothing in that of 1588 but the deviation from the 
constitution : and they take the deviation from the 
principle for the principle. They have little regard 
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to the obTious consequeDces of their dotU^, 
though they must Bee that it leaves poaitive autho- 
rity in rery few of the positiire institutions of this 
country. When such an unwarrantable ma3dm is 
once established, chat no throne is lawful but. the 
ele^tive^ no one act of the princes who preceded 
their sera of fictitious election can be vsdid. Do 
these theorists mean to imitate some of their pre- 
decessors, who dragged the bodies of our ancteot 
sovereigns out of the quiet of their tombs? Do 
they mean to attaint and disable backwards all the 
kings that had reigned before the revolution^ and 
consequently to stain the throne of England with 
the blot of a continual usurpation ? Do they mean 
to invalidate, annul, or to, call into question, toge* 
ther with the titles of the whole line of our kings, 
that great body of our statute law which passed 
under those whom they treat as usurpers ? to annnl 
laws of inestimable value to our liberties— of as 
great value at least as any which have passed at or 
since the period of the revolution ? If kings, who 
did not owe their crown to the choice of their peo- 
ple, had no title to make laws, what will become of 
the statute de tallagio non concedendot-^oi the 
petition of right t^^oi the act of habeas corpus t 
Do these new doctors of the rights of men presume 
to assert, that king James the Second, who came 
to the crown as next of blood, accor^ng to the 
rules of a then unqualified succession, was not, to 
all intents and purposes, a lawful king of England, 
before he had done any of those acts which were 
justly construed into an abdication of his crown ? 
If he was not, much trouble in parliament might 
have been saved at the period these gentlemen 
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commemorate. But king James was a bad king 
viith a good title, and not an usurper. The prin* 
cess who succeeded according to the act of parlia- 
ment which settled the crown on the electress Sk^ 
fhia and on her descendants, being protestants, 
came in as much by a title of inheritance as king 
James did. He came in according to the law, as it 
stood at bis accession to the crown ; and the prin- 
ces of the house of Brunswick came to the inherit- 
aoce of the crown, not by elecUon, but by the law, 
as it stood at their several accessions of protestant 
descent and Inheritance, as I hope I hare shown 
sufficiently. 

The law by which this royal fomily is specifically 
•destined t4> the succession, is the act of the 12th 
and 13th of king William. The terms of thisaet 
bmd ** us, and our heirs, and oar posterity, to 
them, their bdrs, and their posterity," being pro- 
testantSy to the end of time, in the same words as 
the Declaration of Right had bound us to the heirs 
of king William and queen Mavy.t It, therefore, se* 
cures both an hereditary crown and an here<titary 
allegiance. On what ground, except the constitiu \^ 
tional policy of forming aa establishment to sc- 
cure that kind of succession which is to preclude a 
choice of the people for ever, could the legislature 
have fastidiously rejected the fair and abundant 
chc^ce which our own country presented to them, 
and searched in strange lands for a foreign princess, 
from whose womb the line of our fiiture rulers 
were to derive their title to govern millions of men 
through a series of ages ? 

The princess Sophia was named in the act of 
settlement of the 12th. and 13th of king William, 
c2 
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for a stcick and root of inheritauce to our kings, and 
not for her merits as a temporary administratrix 
of a power, which she might not, and, in fact, did 
not, herself ever exercise.— She was adopted for 
one reason, and for one only, because, says the act, 
*' the most excellent princess Sophia, electress 
and duchess^ dowager of Hanover, is daughter of 
the most excellent princess Elizabeth, late queen 
of Bohemia, daughter of our late sovereign lord king 
Jamed the First, of happy memory, and is hereby 
declared to be the next in succession in the protest- 
ant line," &c.' &c.; *' and the crown shall con- 
tinue to the heirs of her body, being protestants.'f 
This limitation . was made by parliament, that 
through the princess Sophia an inheritable line 
not only was to be continued, in future, but (what 
they thought very material) that through her it was 
to be connected with the old stock of inheritance in 
king James the First ; in order that the monarchy 
might preserve an unbroken unity through all ages, 
and might be preserved, with safety to our religion, 
in the old approved mode by descent, in which if 
our liberties had been once endangered, they had 
often, through all storms and struggles of preroga- 
tivie and privilege, been preserved. They did well.^ 
No experience has taught us, that in any other 
course or method than an hereditary crown, our li- 
berties can be regularly perpetuated and preserved 
sacred as ouiTherediiary right. An irregular, con- 
vulsive movement may be necessary to throw off an 
irregular convulsive disease : but the course of suc- 
oelaion is the healthy habit of the British constita- 
tion. Was it that the legislature wanted, at the 
act. for the Umitation of the crown in the Hanove- 
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n$xk line, drawn through the female descendants of 
James the First, a due sense of the inconventenoes 
of having two or three, or possihly more foreigners 
in succession to the British throne ? No 1 — they 
kad a due sense of the evils which might hafipen 
from such foreign rule, and more than a dae sense - 
of them. But a more decisive proof cannot he 
given of the full conviction oft the British natiort, 
that the i[>rinciples of the revolution did not autho- 
riser them to elect kings at their pleasure, and 
without any attention to the ancient fundamental 
principles of our government, than their continuing 
to adopt a plan of hereditary protestant succession 
in the old line, with all the dangers and all the in- 
conveniences of its heing a foreign line full before 
their eyes,- and operating with the utmost force 
upon their minds. 

• A few years ago, I should have been ashamed to 
overload a matter, so capable of supporting itself, 
by the then unnecessary support of any argument ; 
but this seditious, unconstitutional doctrine is now 
publicly taught, avowed, and printed. The dislike 
I feel to revohitions, the signals for which have so 
often been given from pulpits ; the spirit of change 
that is gone abroad ; the total contempt which pre- 4 
vails vrith yon, and may come to prevail with us, | 
of all ancient institutions, when set in opposition ^ 
to a present sense of convenience, or to the bent of a 
present inclination : all these considerations maiie 
it not unadviseable, in my opinion, to call back, our 
attention to the true principles of our own domestic 
laws; that you, my French friend, should begin to 
know^ and that we should continue to cherish 
them. We ought not, on either side of tixe water. 
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to suffer onnelvea to l)e impoted tipon hf the eovii- 
terfeit wares which some persons, by a double fraud, 
export to yon in illicit bottoms, as raw commodi« 
ties of British growth, thovgh wholly alien to our 
soil, in order, afterwards, to smuggle them badi 
again into this country, manufactured after, the 
newest Paris fuhion of an improved liberty. 

The people of England will not ape the foshions 
they have never tried ; nor go back to those wfaieh 
they have found mischievous on trial. Thef look 
upon the legal hereditary succession of their crown 
^^bis among their rights, not as among their wrongs ; 
ias a benefit, not a grievance; as a security for their 
I liberty, not as a badge of servitude. They look on 
I the frame of their commonwealth, such asitstandsy 
/ to be of inestimable value ; and they conceive the 
/ undisturbed succession of the crown to be a pledge 
of the stability and perpetuity of ail the other mem- 
bers of our constitution. 

I shall beg leave, before I go any farther, to take 
nodce of some paltry artifices, which the abettors 
of election as the only lawful title to the crown, are 
ready to employ, in order to render the support of 
the just principles of our constitution a task some- 
what invidious, 'iliese sophisters substitute a ficti- 
tious cause, and feigned personages, in whose favour 
they suppose you engaged, whenever you defend 
the inheritable nature of the crown. It is common 
with them to dispute as if they were in a conflict 
with some of these exploded fanatics of slavery, 
who formerly maintained, what I believe no crea- 
ture now maintains, *< that the crown is held by 
(fivine, hereditary, and indefeasible right." These 
old laoatics of single arbttiary power dogmatised as 
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II heredittuy royalty was the only lawful gorero* 
ment in the world, just as our new fanatics of popu^ 
lar arbitrary power maintain that a popular elec- 
U0D is the sole lawful source of authority. The 
dd, prerogative enthusiasts, it is true, did speculate 
foolishly, and, perhaps, impiously too, as if mou<r 
arcby had more of a divine sanction than any 
other mode of government ; and as if a right to 
govern by inheritance were in strictness indefeasible 
in every person, and under every circumstance^ 
which no civil or political right can be. . But an 
absurd opinion concerning the king's hereditary 
right to the crown does not prejudice one that is 
rational, and bottomed upon solid principles of law 
and policy. If all the absurd theories of lavi^ers 
and divines were to vitiate the objects in which they 
are conversant, we should have no law and no re- 
ligion left in the world.— But an absurd theory on 
one side of a question forms no justification for al- 
leging a false fact, or promulgating mischievous .^ 
manms on the other. ^ 

The second claim of the Revolution Society is ^ ^ 
" a right of cashiering their governors on miscon- f 
doct." Perhaps the apprehensions our ancestors { 
entertained of forming such a precedent as that 
''of cashieripg for misconduct," was the cause 
that the declaration. of the ace which implied the 
abdication of king James, was, if it had any fault, 
rather too guarded, and too circumstantial.* But 

* " That king James the Second, having endeavoured to 
•ubvert the constitution of the kingdom, by breaking the 
original contract between king and people, and, by the ad- 
viee of Jesuits and other wicked persons, having violated 
the fundamental laws, and having withdrawn faimselC 
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all this^ardy and all this accumnlatioti of circnm- 
stances, serves to show the spirit of caution which 
predominated in the national councils, in a situa* 
tion in which men irritated by oppression, and ele- 
vated by a triumph over it, are apt to abandon 
themselves to violent and extreme courses : it 
shows the anxiety of the great men who influenced 
the conduct of affairs at that great event, to malce 
the revolution a parent of settlement, and not a 
nursery of future revolutions. ' 

No government could stand a moment, if it could 
be blown down with any thing so loose and indefi- 
nite as an opinion of *' misconduct." They who 
led at the revolution, giiounded the virtual aJ[>dica« 
tion of liing James upon no such light and uncer- 
tain a principle. They charged him with nothing 
less than a design, confirmed by a multitude <^ 
illegal overt acts, to subvert the protestant church 
and state, and their fundamental, unquestionable 
^laws and liberties: they charged him with having 
brolcen the original contract between king and peo- 
ple. This was more than misconduct. A grave 
and over-ruling necessity obliged them to take the 
step they toolc, and tool( with infinite reluctance, as 
under that most rigorous of all laws. Their trust 
for the future preservation of the constitution was 
not in future revolutions. The grand policy of 
all their regulations was to render it almost im* 
practicable for any future sovereign to compel the 
states of the iringdom to have again recourse to 
those violent remedies. They left the crown wh&t, 

<Mit of the kingdom, hath aJKiicated the govetzunest, and 
the throne ia thereby vacant." 
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in the eye and estimation of law, it had ever been, 
perfectly irresponsible. In order to lighten the 
eiovim still farther, they aggrarated responsibility 
on ministers of state. By the statute of the 1st of 
king William, sess. 2, called " The act for declaring 
the rights and liberties of the subject, and for set- 
tling, the succession of the crown," they enacted 
that the. ministers should serve the crown on the 
terms of that declaration. They secured soon after 
the frequent meetings of pariiament, by which the 
whole government would be under the constant in- 
spection and active control of the popular repre- 
sentative and of the magnates of the kingdom. In 
the next great constitutional act, that of the 12th 
and 13th of king WiUiam, for the farther limitation 
of the crown, and better securing the rights and U^. 
benies of the subject, they provided, " that no 
pardon- under the great seal of £ugland should be 
pleadable to an impeachment by the commons in 
parliament." The rule l^d down for government 
in the Declaration of Right, the constant inspection 
of parliament, the practical claim of impeachment, 
they thought infinitely abetter security, not only for 
their constitutional liberty, but against the vices of 
administration, than the reservation of a right so 
difficult in the practice, so uncertain in the issue, 
and often so mischievous in the consequences, as 
that of " cashiering'their governors." » 

Dr. Price, in this sermon,* condemns very pro^ 
perly the practice of gross, adulatory addresses to 
kings. Instead of this fulsome style, he proposes 
that his majesty should be told, on occasions of 

•F8gesS£,«3,£4. 
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congtatulationy that ^^ he is to consider himself as 
mol-e properly the serraut than the sorereign of his 
people." For a compliment, this new form of ad« 
dress does not seem to he very soothing. Those 
' who are servants, in name, as well as in effect, do 

. not like to be told of their situation, their dnty, and 
their obligations. The slave, in the old play, tells 
his master, H€Bc commemaraiio est quasi expribratio^ 
It is not pleasant as compliment ; it is not \^ole* 
some as instruction. After all, if the king were to 
bring himself to echo this new kind of address, to 
adopt it in terms, and even to take the i^^peBatioii 
of servant of the people as his royal style, how 
either he or we should be much mended by it, I 
eannot imagine. I have seen very assuming letters, 
signed, your- most obedient humble servant. The 
proudest domination that ever was endured ob 
earth took a title of still greater humility than that . 
which is now proposed for sovereigns by the apostle 
of liberty. Kings and nations were trampled npoR 
by the foot of one calling himself '' the Servant of 
Servants;'* and mandates for deposing sovereigna 
were sealed with the signet of ^* the Fisher- 
man." 

I should have cotisidered all this as no more than 
a sort of flippant vidn discourse, in which, as in an 
ansavoi7 fume, several persons suffer the spirit of 
liberty to evaporate, if it were not pliunly in sup* 
port of the idea, and a part of the scheme of 
'^ cashiering icings for misconduct." In that Ught 
it is worth some observation. 

^^^ Kings, in one sense, are undoubtedly the ser* 
vants of the people, because their power has no 
other rational end than that of the general advan- 
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^Uge; but it is not trae that they are, in the ordi- 
naty qenae, bj our constitntion at least, any thing 
lyie servants; the essence of whose situation is to 
<4iey the commands of some other, and to be.re« 
moveable at pleasure. But the king of Great Bn* 
ti^n obeys no other person ; all other persons are 
Individuallf, and collectively too, under him, and 
owe to him a ^egal obedience. The law, which 
ktaowi neither to flatter nor to insult, calls this 
high magistrate, not our servant, as this humble 
divine calls him, but ** our sovereign loi*d the 
Idng ;" and we, on our parts, have learned tospealc 
only the primitive language of the law, and not the 
eonfitsed jargon of their Babylonian pulpits. 

As he is not to obey us, but as v^e are to obey 
die law in him, our constitution has made no sort 
of pronsion towards rendering him, as a servant, 
kk any degree responsible. Our constitution knows 
nothing of a magistrate like the jtutiaia of Arragbn ; 
nor of any court legally appointed, nor of any pro- 
cess legally settled for submitting the king to the 
RSpOBsibiiity belonging to all servants. In this he 
is not distipguished from the commons and the 
lords ; who, in their several public capacities, can 
never he tailed to an account for. their conduct; 
akhoogfa the Revolution Society chooses to assert, 
in direct opposition to one of the wisest and most 
beantifnl parts of our constitution, that " a king is 
no more than the first servant of the pubtic, ere« 
ated by it, and responsible to it." 

Ul would our ancestors at the revolution have 
deserved their fame for wisdom, if they had found 
no security for their freedom, but in rendering 
their govennnent feeUe in its operations^ and pre- 
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duiens in its tenure; if they had been able to cob- 
tftve no better remedy against arbitrary power 
than civil 'confusion. Let these gentlemen state 
who that representative pablic is to whom they> 
will affirm the king, as a servant, to be responsible* 
It will be then time enough for me to produce ta 
them the positive statute law which affirms that he 
is not. 

The ceremony of cashiering kings, of which 
these gentlemen talk so much at their ease, can 
rarely, if ever, be performed without force. It 
then becomes a case of war, and not of cohstitn- 
tioD. Laws are commanded >to hold their tongues 
amongst arms ; and tribnoala fal^ to the ground 
With the, peace they are no longer able to uphold. 
The revolution of 1688 was obtained by a just war, 
in the ouly case in which any war, and much more 
a civil war, can be just. . Jtuita beiia quUms neces- 
saria. The question of dethroniog, or, if these 
gentlemen like the phrase better, "cashiering 
kings," will always be, as it has always been, an 
exti'aordinaiy ^question of state, and wholly out of 
i the law; a question (like all other questions of 
state) of dispositions, and of means, and of pro-^ 
bable consequences, rather than of positive rights. 
As it was not made for common abuses, so it is not 
to be agitated by common minds. The superlative 
line of demarcation, where obedience ought to end 
and resistance must begin, is faint, obscure, and 
not easily definable. It is not a single act^ or a 
single event, which determines it. Governments 
must be abused and deranged indeed, before it can 
be thought of; and the prospect of the future mast 
be as bad as the experience of the past. When 
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things are in that laoneirtable coDdition, the nature 
of the disease is to indicate tb^ remedy to those 
whoa natare has qnalifitd to administer in exfre«^ 
mides this critical, ambiguous, bitter portion to a 
distempered state. Times and occasions, and pro* 
vocations, will teach their own lessons.— The wise 
will determine from the gravity of the case; the 
irritable from sensibility to oppression ; the high* 
minded from disdain and indignation at abnsive 
power m unworthy hands ; the brave and bold firovn 
the love of honourable danger in a generous cause : 
but, with or without right, a revolution will be the i^ 
veiy last resource of the thinking and the good. 

Hie third head of right, asserted by the pulpit of 
the Old Jewry, namely, the '' right to form a go- 
i^OTimeot for ourselves," has, at least, as little 
countenance from any thing done at the revolution, 
either in precedent or principle^ as the two first of 
tlieir cliums. The revolution was made to preserve 
dnr ancient indisputable laws and liberties, and 
tliat ancient eonstitation of government which -is 
our only security for law and liberty. If you are 
deriitms of knowing the spirit of our constitution, 
awl the policy which predominated in that great 
period which has secured it to thb hour, pray look 
ftirboth in our histories, in our records, in our acts 
of parliament, and journals of parliament, and not 
in the sermons of the Old Jewry, and the after •> 
dinner toasts of the Revolution Society.-~In the 
former yon will find other ideas and another lan- 
guage. Such a daim is as iU-suited to our temper 
and wishes, as it is unsupported by any appearance 
of authority. The very idea of the fabrication of a 
new government is enough to fill us with disgust 
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and iiOR6r. Wt wished at the penod of the revo* 
faitiony and do now wish, to4eriTe aU we posaess 
as an inheritanee icom our forefathers. Upon that 
body aad stock of inheritance we have talcen care 
to inoculate any scion alien to the nature of the 
oiig^nal plant. All the reformations we have 
hij&erto made» ha^e proceeded upon the principle 
of reference to antiqmty: and lhope^aay« I am 
persuaded, that ^1 those which possibly sMgr-^ 
made hereafter^ w^U be carsfaUy^Bnoed upon, ana- 
logical precede nt, aotjat g yft yp and esam pie. 
; Ofljr QlSesTr^forinatioa is that orMagna ChaHa. 
; Yon will see that sir £d ward Coke, .thai great oracle 
oi onr law, and, indeed, all the great men who fol- 
low him, to Blackstone,* are iDfinstrioqs to provo, 
\ the pedigree of oar liberties. They eudearonr to 
prove, that the ancient charter, the Magna Charta 
of king John, was eonnepted with another positive 
eharter from Henry I.; and that both the one and 
the other were nothing more than a re-affinnanoe 
of the still more ancient standing hiw of the king* 
dom. In the matter of fact, for the greater part^ 
these authors appear to be in the right; .perhaps 
not always : but if the lawyers mistake insome par- 
tkolanr, it proiies my {losition still the more atroog- 
ly, becaase it demonstrates the powerful preposses- 
sion towards antiquity, with which the minds of 
all onr lawyers and legislators, and of all the pa>ple 
whom they wisli to influence, have been always 
fiUed, and the stationary policy of this kingdom in 
^onaidertog their most sacred rights and franchises 
as an inheritance. 

* See BladutoaCs Msgna Charta, printed at OxfonI, 17 50. 
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lo t!ie fiuDMrltnr of fhe 3d of Charloi I. cs^M 
the Fetitioa of IHght, the parliament says to tlie 
lung, <^ Yoor svfijects have iDheritedthis fT^odomy"- 
claiming their franchises, not on abstract principles 
«< as the rights of men/^ but as the rights of £ng<-. 
lishmen, and as a patrimony derived from thdr 
forefothers. -'Selden, and the other profonndl]^ 
learned men, who drew this Petition of Right, were 
as well acquainted, at least, with all the generalr 
theories, concerning the ** rights of men,*' as any 
of the disconrsers in our pulpits or on your tri* 
bune; full as well as Dr. Price or as the Abb^ 
Seyes» But, for reasons worthy of that practical 
wisdom which superseded tbeir theoretic science, 
they preferred this positive, i*ecorded, hereditary 
Utle to all which can be dear to the man and the 
citizen, to that vague speculative right, which ex<« 
posed their sure inheritance to be scrambled for 
and torn to pieces by every wild litigious spirit. 

The same policy pervades all the laws which have 
since been made for the preservation of our libera 
ties. In the 1st of William and Mary, in the fs^ 
mous statute called the Declaration of Right, the 
two houses utter not a syllable of " a right to frame 
a government for themselves." You will see, that 
their whole care was to secure the religioa, lawa^ 
and liberties that had long been possessed, and liad 
been lately endangered. <* Taking* into their 
most serious consideration the best means for 
making such an estabHshment, that their religionj 
laws, and liberties might not be in danger of being 
again subverted/' they auspicate all tbisir proceed* 
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iitgs, by stating as some of those best means> *'- la 
tbe first place/' to do ** as their ancestors In lilte 
cases have osually done for Tindicating their ancient 
rights and liberciesy to declare ;"--and then they 
pray the king and qneen^ *' that it may be declared 
and enacted, that all and singniaf the rights and li- 
berties asserted and declared, are the true andent 
and indubitable rights and liberties of the people of 
this kingdom." 

You will observe, that (rom3fagtM Charta to the 
Declaration of Right, it has been the uniform policy, 
of onr constitution to claim and assert our liberties^ 
as an entailed inheritance derived ta us from our. 
forefathers, and to be transmitted to our posterity ; 
as an estate specially belonging to the peopleof this 
kingdom, without any reference wfiatever to any 
other more general or prior right. By this means, 
our constitution preserves an unity in so great a di- 
versity of its parts. We have an inheritable crown ;, 
an inheritable peerage ; and a house of commons 
and a people inheriting privileges, franchises, and. 
liberties, from a long line of ancestors. 

This policy appears to me to be the r esult of pro-> 

foun d reflection ; or rather the happ^ effect of fo^ 

irwinp m ature, whic h is wisdom without re flecdon^ 

\ and above it. A spirit of innovation is generally 

• ^ihe I ' coult of a oclfioh tomp a r an d c o nfi ned views. 

^^jggnle will not look forward to posterity who 

M^Ho dk backward to Uielr auas tors. Besides, 

the people of England #eli know, that the idea of 

inheritance furnishes a sure principle of conserva- 

tioa, and a sure principle of transmission ; without 

at all excluding a principle of improvement. It 

leaves. ac(ittlsitioin free '^ but it secures what it ac- 
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qolres. Whatever advantages are pbtained by/n 
state proceeding: on these maxims, are locked fiut 
as in a sort of family settlement ; grasped as in a ~ 
kind of mortmain for ever. By a constitutional* 
p olicy, wo rking after the pattern of nature, we jre- 
celv e, we hold, l ye t ransm it ■eur government and 
onr-^c mLegea^ in the same manngrtttw hich we en- 
joy aS a - iiAusmii uui property and o nr lives. The 
' institutions of policy, the goods of fortune, the gifts 
of Providence, are handed down to us and from ns, I 
in the sanae course and order. Our poliUcal sy- 
stem is placed in a just correspondence and symme- I 
tiy with the order of the world, and with the modef 
of existence decreed to a permanctrt body compoised 
of transitory parts ; wherein, by the disposition < ' 
a stupendous wisdom, moulding together the \ 
mysterious incorporation of the human race, .th 
whole, at one time, is never old, or middle-aged, ck 
young; but, in a condition of unchangeable con\ 
staocy, mows on through the varied tenor of per-'^ 
petual 4eacy, fall, renovation, and progression.*— 
Thus, by preserving the method of nature in the 
CDiidttct oi the state, in what we improve we are 
never wholly new ; in what we retain we are never 
wholly obsolete. By adhering in this nnmner and 
on those principles to our forefathers, we are 
guided, not by the superstition of antiquarians, but 
by the spirit of philosophic analogy. In this choice 
of inheritaiice we have given to our frame of pdiicy. 
the image of a relation in blood ; binding up the 
constitution of our country with our dearest domies- 
tic ties ; -adopting oor fundamental laws into the 
bosom of family affections; keeping inseparable, 
and chertshiog with the warmth of ail their com- 
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Inned and n^ntnaily reflected charities, our atate^ 
0>^oar hearths, our sepulchres, and our altars. 

Throngh the same plan of a conformity to nature 
in onr artificial institutions, and by calling in the 
aid-of her unerring and powerful instincts, to for- 
tify the fallible and feeble contrivances of our rea* 
son, we have derived several other, and those no 
small benefits, from considering our liberties in the 
light of an inheritance. Always acting as if in the 
presence of canonised forefathers, the spirit oU 
freedom, leading in itself to misrule and excess, is 
tempered with an awful gravity. This idea of a 
liberal descent inspires us with a sense of habitual 
native dignity, which prevents that upstart inso- 
lence almost inevitably adhering to and disgracing 
thos^ who are the first acquirers of any distinction* 
By this means our liberty becomes a noble freedom* 
It carries an imposing and majestic aspect. It has 
a pedigree and illastrating ancestors. . It has its 
bearings and its ensigns armorial. It has its gal- 
lery of portraits, its monumental inscriptions, its 
records, evidences, and titles. We procure reve-* 
rence to our civil institutions on the principle upon 
* wi(ich nature teaches us to revere individual men, 
on account of their age, and on account of those 
from whom they are descended. All your sophis- 
ters cannot produce any thing better adapted to 
pieserve a rational and manly freedom than the 
coarse that we have pursued, who have chosen 
oar nature rather than our speculations, our breasts 
rather than our inventions, for the great conser- 
vatories and magazines of onr rights and priid^ 
leges. 
Yon mighti if you pleased, have profited of our 
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ezampie» and haveKiveo to yoQT recovered fpeedom 
a correspondent dignity. Yonr privilegesy ^kmi^ 
discontinued, were not lost to memory. Your cqih 
ititntion, it is true, whilst yon were out of posses- 
sion, suffered waste and dilapidation ; but yon po«* 
aessed in some parts the walls, and in alt the foun- 
dation of a noble and venerable castle. You might 
hare rep^ured those walls ; yon might have built on 
those old foundations. Yonr constitution was snSf- 
pended before it was perfected; but you had the 
elements of a constitntion Very nearly as good asi 
epoki be 'Wished. In yonr oM states you possessed 
that variety of parts eorresponding with the various ^ 
descriptions of which yonr community was happily 
composed; yim had all that combination and aQ 
tliat opposition of interests, yon had that action and 
counteraction which, in the natural and in the poli* 
tical world, from the reciprocal^ struggle of discord- ; 
Bot powers, draws out the harmony of the uni- 
verse. These opposed and conflic^ng Intenests, ! 
vrhich you considei^d as so great a blemish in yonr : 
old and In our present constitution, interpose a sa* i 
liitsry check to all precipitate resolutions ; they 
render deliberation a matter not of choice, but of 
necessity ; they make all change a subject of com* 
promise, which naturally begets moderation ; they 
prodoce temperaments, preventing the sore evil of 
harsh, crude, unqualified reformations; and ren<r 
deriog all the headlong exertions of arbitrary power, 
in the few or in the many, for ever impracticable. , 
Throngh that diversity of members and interests, , 
fpeneral liberty had as many securities as there 
were separate views in the several orders ; whilst, 
by piessing down the whole by the weight of a real 
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i monarchy, jtbe separate |>arts would have been pre- 
I vpnted from warping and starting from their allotted 
places. 

p You had all these advantages in your ancient 
Istatcs; but yon chose to act as if you had never 
I been mpulded into civil sodety, and had every.thing 
\ to begin anew. Yon began ill, hecause you began 
,by despising every thing that belonged to yon. 
You set up your trade without a capital. If the last 
generations of your country appeared without much 
Ittstt^e.in your eyes, you might have passed them by, 
and derived your claims from a more early Tess^ of 
. ancestors. Under a pious predilection to those an- 
^stors, your imaginations would have realized in 
them a standard of virtue and wisdom, beyond the 
/!^lgar practice of the hour: and you would have 
/risen with the example to whose imitation yon 
1 aspired. . Respecting your forefathers, you would 
have been taught to respect yourselves. . You would 
not have chosen to consider the French as a people 
of yesterday, as a nation of low-born seiVile 
wretches, until the emancipating year of 17B9. In 
order to furnish, at the expense of your honour, an 
excuse to your apologists here for several enormi- 
ties of yours, yon would not' have been content to 
be represented as a gang of Maroon slaves, suddenly 
broke loose from the house of bondage^ and there- 
fore to be pardoned for your abuse of the liberty to 
which yon were not accustomed, and ill .fitted. 
.Would it not, my worthy friend, have^een wiser to 
have you thought, what I, forgone, always thought 
you,:a generous and gallant nation, ^ug misled to 
your disadvantage by your high and romantic seotU 
~ -Its of fidelity, honoor, and loyalty; that events 
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had been nbfavoiirable to yon, but that yoa w^e 
not enslaved through any illiberal or senile dispo- 
tuition ; that in your most devoted submission, yod 
were actuated by a priociple of public spirit, and 
that it was your country you worshipped in the 
person of your king ? Had you made it to be un- 
derstood, that iu the delusion of this amiable error 
yon had gone farther than your wise ancestors ; 
that you were resolved to resume your ancient pri* 
vileges, whilst you preserved the spirit of your an- 
cient and your recent loyalty and honour ; or, if 
diffident of yourselves, and not clearly discerning 
the almost obliterated constitution of your ances- 
tors, yon had loolied to your neighboui*s io this land, 
who had kept alive the ancient principles and mo- 
dels of the old common law of Europe, meliorsyted 
and adapted to its present state ; by foUowiug wise j 
examples, yon would have given new examples on 
wisdom to the world. You would have renderecfl 
the cause of liberty venerable in the eyes of everi; 
worthy mind in every nation. You would, hayel 
shamed despotism from the earth, by showing that\ 
freedom was not only irreconcileable, but as, when I 
well, disciplined it is, auxiliary to law. You > 
would have had an uuoppressed. but a productive 
revenue. ' You would have had a flourishing com- 
merce to feed it. You would have had a free con- 
stitution ; a potent monarchy ; a disciplined army; 
a reformed and venei]pited clergy ; a^ mitigated but 
' spirited nobility, to lead your virtue, not to overlay 
it ; you would liavehad a liberal order of commons, 
to emulate and recruit (liat nobility; you would 
have had a protected, satisfied, laborious, and obe- 
dient people, taught to seek and to recf^nize the 
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happiness that is to be found by virtae in all oondi-' 
tioDS ; in which consists the trne moral eqnality-of 
manlcind, and not in that monstrous fiction which^ 
by inspiring folse ideas and vain expectations into 
men destined to travel in the obscure walli of labo- 
rious life, serves only to aggravate and embitter 
that real inequality, which it never can remove^ 
and which the order of civil life establishes as much 
fdr the benefit of those whom it must leave in an 
humble state, as those whom it is able to exalt to a 
condition more splendid, but not more happy. Yon 
had a smooth and easy career of felicity and glory 
laid open to you, beyond any thing recorded in the 
history of the world ; but you have shown that dif- 
ficulty is good for man. 

Compute your gains : see what is got by those 
extravagant, and presumptuous speculations which 
have taught your leaders to despise all their prede- 
cessors and all their contemporaries, and even to 
despise themselves, until the moment in which 
they became truly despicable. By foDowtng tliose 
fidse lights, France has bought undisguised calami* 
ties at a higher price than any nation has pur- 
chased the most unequivocal blessings ! France has 
jlxHight poverty by crime! France has not sacri- 
fioed her virtue to her interest, but she has aban* 
doned her interest that she might prostitute her 
virtue. All other nations have begun the fabric of 
a:.new government, or the reformation of an old, 
, by establishing originally, or by enforcing with <• 
) greater exactness, some rites or other of religion. 
All other people have laid the foundations of civil 
freedom in severer manners, and a system of a more 
austere and masculine morality. France, when she 
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let loose the reins of regal authority, doahled the \ 
lioeDce of a ferocious dissolafeeDess in manners, and 
of an insolent irreligiOn in opinions and practices ; 
and has extended through all ranks of life, as if she 
were commnnicating some privilege, or laying open 
some sednded benefit, all the unhappy cormptionr 
that ilsnally were the disease of wealth and power, 
lliis is one of the new principles of equijlty in 
France. . 

France, by the perfidy of her leaders, has utterly 
^ifigraced the tone of lenient council in the cabinets 
of princes, and disarmed it of its most potent to- 
pics. She has sanctified the' daric suspidons 
marims of tyrannous distrust ; and taught kings to 
trmible at (what will hereafter be called) the ddu- 
slre plaosibifities of moral politicians. Soverdgns 
will consider those who adrise them to place an 
imlimited confidence in their people, as snbvertert 
of their thrones ; as traitors who aim. at thdr de- 
struction, by leading thdr easy good-nature, under 
spedons pretences, to admit combinations of bold 
and futhless men into a participation of their 
power. This alone, if there were nothing dse, is 
an irreparable calamity to you and to mankiiid* 
Bemember that your parliament of Paris told your 
Hing, that in calling the states together, he had no- 
thing to fear but the prodigal excess of their zeal in 
proriding for the snppoit of the throne. It is right 
that these men should hide their heads. It is right 
that they should bear their part in the ruin which 
their counsd has brought on their sovereign and 
their country. Such sanguine dedarations tend to 
lull authority to sleep ; to encourage it rashly to 
engage in perilous adventures of untried policy y to 
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neglect those proFisions, preparations, and precan- 
tions, which distingaish beneyoleiice from imbect"- 
lity; and witliout which no man can anS^v^^er-^tbr/ 
the salutary effect of any abstract plan of govern- 
ment or of freedom. For want of these, they hare 
seen the medicine of the state corrupted into it« 
poison ; they have seen the French rebel against a 
mild and lawful monarchy with more fury, ontrage, 
and insult, than ever any people has been knowa 
to rise against the ^aost illegal usurper, or the most 
sanguinary tyrant. Their resistance was made to 
concession ; their revolt was from protection ; their 
blow was aimed at a hand holding out graces; fa- 
vours, and immunities. < 

This was unnatural. The rest is in order. They 
have found their punishment in their success. La^ 
overturned ; tribunals subverted ; industry withont 
vigour ; commerce expiring • the revenue unpaid, 
yet the people impoverished ; a church pillaged,- 
and a state not; relieved ; civil and military anarchy 
made the constitution of the kingdom ; every thing- 
h^man and divine sacrificed to the idol of public 
crejlit, and national bankruptcy the consequence; 
and, to crown all, the paper securities of new, pre- 
carious, tottering power, the discredited paper se- 
curities of impoverished fraud and beggared rapine,, 
held out as a currency for the support of an empire,' 
in lieu of the two great recognized species that re-' 
present the lasting conventional credit of mankind, 
which disappeared and hid themselves in the earth' 
from whence they came, when the principle of pro- 
perty, whose creatures and representatives they are, 
/ was systematically subverted. 
V Wereall these dreadful things necessary? Were 
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tbey the iDevitable results of the desperate straggle 
of determined patriots, compelled to wade through 
blood and tumult, to the quiet shore of a tranquil 
and prosperous liberty ? No ! nothing like it. The 
fresh ruins of France,- which shock our feelings 
whiereTef we can turn our eyes, are not the devas- 
tation of civil war ; they are the sad, but iustrdct'- 
We monuments of rash and ignorant counsel in 
time of profound peace. They are the display of 
iocoAsiderate and presumptuous, because unresisted 
and irresistible authority. The persons who hare 
thus squandered away the precious treasure of their - 
crimes; thepei*sons who have made this prodigal 
and wild waste of public evils, (the last stake re- 
setted for the ultimate ransom of the state,) have 
met in their progress with little, or rather with no 
opposition at alL • Their whole march was more 
like a triumphal procession than the progress of a 
war. Thetr pioneers have gone before them, and 
demolislied aud laid every thing lerel at their feet. 
Not one drop of their blood have they shed in the 
cause of the country they have ruined. They have 
made no sacrifices to their projects of greater con- 
sequence than their shoe*buckles, whilst they were 
imprisoning their king, murdering their fellow- 
dtizenSy and bathing in tears, and piunging in po.^ 
verty and distress, thousands of worthy men and 
woithy families. Their cruelty has not even been 
the basd result of fear. It has been the effect of 
their sense of perfect safety, in authorizing trea^' / 
sons, robberies, rapes, assassinations, slaughters, 
and burnings throughout their harassed land. But 
the' cause of all was plain from the beginning. '■ 

This unforced choice^ this fond election of evil, 
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fMinld appear per^Har anaccmtDtable, If we did not 
iiider the composition of the National Assembiy ; 
not mean its formal constitutiiWy which> as ic 
iiow^tandB, is exceptionable enough, bnt the ma- 
feri atif e fw hichy in a great measure, it is composed, 
which is of ten thousand times greater consequence 
than all the formalities in the world. If we we{r<e 
to Icnow nothing of this assembly but by its title an<} 
function, no colours could paint to the imagfaiatioii 
any thing more venerable. In that light the mind 
of an inquirer, subdued by such an awful image as 
that of the virtue and wisdom of a whole people 
collected into a focus, would pause and hesita^ Ib 
condemning things even of the very worst aspect* 
Instead of blameable, they would appear only my* 
sterions. BnlJi oname. nopowerj no function^, o» 
ar tificial institution whatsoev er, can naake the men 
; of wh om al^ sys tem of authon^^ compoaet^ any 
' other than uodr and nfirnfe,~ and edn cation, and - 
theii ' habits of lif o ha ve madfty thejQjL^Capadties 
beyond these the people have not to give. Virtae 
and wisdom may be the obfjects of their choice | 
bnt tfadr cfioice confers neiither the one nor the 
other on those upon whom they lay their ordaining 
hands, lliey have not t)ie engagement of nature^ 
they have hot the promise of revelation, for any such 
powers. 

After I had read over the list Df the persons and 
descriptions elected into the tier* etat, nothing 
which they afterwards did could appear astonishing* 
^ong them, indeed, 1 saw some of known rank | 
siome of shining talents ^ but of any practical ezpe-; 
rience in the state, not one man was to be foun4« 
The l»est were only men of theory. But whateyer 
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\ht dUMiagol^bed ^w mvif hvn beett, it Se the snb* 
stance and mass of the body which oonstitotes 'm 
auiracter, and must finally detenniue its direction. 
la all bodies, those who wiH lead, must also, in a 
considerable degree, foUow. Tk^ nratt eoaform 
thdr propositions to the taste, talent, and disposi- 
tioo of those whom they wt^ to conduct : there« 
fiore, if an assembly is vidonsly or feebly composed 
ia a very great part of it, nothing bat sach a su- 
preme degree of frirtoe as very rarely appears in the 
world, and for that reason cannot eater Into calcn* 
latioa, will prevent the men of talents disseminated 
tfarongh it from becomfog only the expert instru- 
mento of absurd projects! If, what is the more 
likely event, instead of that unusual degree of vir- 
tue, they should be actuated by sinister ambitloa 
an4 a lust of meretricious glory, then the feeble 
paot of the assembly, to whom at first they conform^ 
becomes, in its turn, the dupe and instrument of 
tMr designs. In this political traffic the leaders 
iHfl be obliged to bow to the ignorance of their fol- 
lowers, and the followers to become subservient to - 
tlie worst designs of their leaders. 

To secure any d^ree of sobriety in the proposi*- ; 
tk^s made by the leaders ia any publio asi^Mibly^ ' 
' they ought to respect, in some degree perhaps to ■ 
fear, those whom they conduct. To be led any 
ocHerwise than blindly, the followers must be qua- 
lified, if not for actors, at least for Judge$; they 
oHist also be Judges of natural weight and autho* 
ilcy. Nothing can secure a steady aad moderate 
conduct in such assemblies, but that the body of 
them should be respectably composed, in point of > 
cMMlitkm in life, of permanent proper^, of edoca- 
d2 
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tiooy audof. snch.liabitQ as enlai^e and liberalize - 
the; uiidei'standiDg. 

. In the calling of the states general of France, ther 
first thing which strack me, was a great departure 
from' the ancient course. I found the reoresenta- • 
lion for ..the third estate composed of six hundred 
persons.: :They were.e^nal in number to the repre- 
sentatives^of both the other orders. If the orders 
were to. .act separately, jtlie number would not, be- '■ 
yond the .consideration of the expense, be of much- 
moment^; rbut when it became, apparent that the 
three.. orders were to be melted down into one, the: 
policy and necessary effect of this numerous repre-* 
seutatiQn' ibecame obvious. A very small desertion 
' from either of the other two orders jnust throw the 
power of both into thehands of the third. In fact, 
the whole power of the state was soon resplved itUo 
that body^ }ts due composition l)ecame, therefore, 
of infinitely the greater importance. 

. Judge, sir, of wy surprise, when I found that a 
Tery great, proportion of the assembly (a majority 
I believe of the members who attended) was com- 
posed of practitioners in the law. It was composed, 
not of distinguished magistrates, who had givi^n 
pledges to their country of their science, prudence, - 
and integrity ; not of leading advocates, the glory • 
of the bar ; not of renowned professors in univer- 
sities ; but, for the far greater part, as it must In 
Sfich a number, of the inferior, unlearned, mecha- 
nical, merely instrumental members of the profes- 
sion. There were distinguished exceptions; hut 
the general composition was of ob^cnre provincial- 
advocates, of stewards of petty local jurisdictions, > 
country attornies, notaries, and the whole train of. 
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the mtnistera of municipal Ittij^ti'oo, the fomenfen 
4Uid conductors of (be petty war of village yexation. 
Ftom the moment I read the list^ I saw distinctly, 
and very nearly as it has happened, all that was to 
follow. 

• llie degree of estimation hi which any professioii | 
is hdd becomes the standard of the estimation In \ 
which the professors hold themselves. ' Whiiterer I 
the personal merits of many individnal lawyers 
night have been, and in many it was undoubtedly 
very considerable, in that military Icingddm, no 
liart of the profession had been much regarded, ex- 
cept the' highest of all; who often united to' their 
.professional offices great family splendouV, and weo^ 
•invested with great power and authority. These 
'Certainly were. highly respected, • and even with bo 
small degree of awe. The next rank was not madi 
esteemed; the mechanical part was in a very low 
degree of repute, ^ 

Whenever the supreme authority is invested in \ 
m body so comported, it must evidently produce the 
consequences of supreme authority placed in the I 
hands of men not taught habitually to respect them- 
selves; who had no previous fortune in character 
at stake ; who could uot be expected to bear with 
moderation, or to conduct with discretion, a 
power which they themselves, more' than ; any 
others, must be snrpru$ed to find in their hands. 
Who could flatter himself that these men, suddenly, 
and, as it were, by enchantment, snatched from the 
humblest rank of subordination, would not be in- 
toxicated with their unprepared greatness? Who 
could conceive, that men who are habitually med- 
4lliiig, daring, subtle, active, of litigious dispositions 
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9nd uaqtUt minds* would easily l&Q back iotd thtir 
.ol4 ceaditioii of obscure oontention, tod ilBbofioiis, 
low, Qiiprofitable cblowc ? Who could 4fi»bt but 
^%X,M luty expense to the state, of whicb. they 
understood nothing, they must pursiie their .pd?ate 
interests, wbiob tbey vnderstodd bti t too well ? It 
was not an event depeodisir on chance or ixmtin- 
gency : it was IneTitable ; it was necessary s it was 
l^ted in the nature of things. They must join (If 
their caiXM^ty did not permit them to lead) ia any 
prqject vihkh could procure to them a Utigtoits 
oonstltntlon ; which conld lay open to them thoae 
Inonmerable lucrative jobs which follow in the train 
of all great convulsions and revolutions in th6 state, 
and' particulai^y in all gi*eat and violent peramta- 
tioos of property. Was it to be expected ihat they 
would attend to the stability of property, whose ex- 
istence had always depended upon whatever ren- 
dered property questionable, ambiguous, and inse- 
^te ? Their objects would be enlarged mth thdr 
elevation, but their disposition and habits, and 
mode of accomplisbing their designs, must remain 
the same. 

Well! but these men were to bi tempered and 
restrained by other descriptions, of more sobei* 
minds, and more enlarged undersmndings. Were 
they then to be awed by the sopereminent antho* 
fity and awlul dignity .ctf a handful of ooontiy 
clowns who have seats in that assemUy, some of 
wh<wi are said not to be able to read and write .> 
and by not a greater number of traders, who» thiagfa 
somewhat more instructed, and more ooospicnoiK 
in the order of society, had never known any thing 
beyond their connting*boafle ? No! both these 
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-dmriptioiis were more fi>rmed to be oveilK>rae and 
siraTed by the intrigues asd artificeB of lawyers, 
than to become ibeir couoterpoue^ With su^a 
dangeront dispropoition, the whole moat needa be 
governed by them^ To the faculty of law was joined 
a pretty coB^iderable pro]MKtioB of the faculty of 
medicine. This iacalty had not^ any more than 
tfaatof the law* poBsessed in France its just esthna- 
tion» Ita prol^BSors^ therefore, must have tbe 
quality of men not habituated to sentiments, of 
di^ty, Bot snpporing they had ranked as they 
ooi^t to do, and as with ns they do actually, the 
rides of sick beds are not the academies for forming 
statesmen and legislators. Then came the dealers 
in stocks and fonds, who must be eager, at any ex* 
pepse, to change their ideal paper wealth for the 
move solid substance of land. To these were joined 
men of other descriptions, from whom as litUe 
kBOwle^e of, or attention to the interests of a 
great state, was to be expected, and as little regard 
to the stability of any institution ; men formed to be 
faistruments, not controls. Such, in general, was 
the com{k)sition of the iters etat in the National 
Assembly ; in which was scarcely to be percdred ^^ 
the slightest traces of what we call the natucal 
landed interest of the country. - -- 

We ksow that the British house of oomt^ons, 
without shutting its doors to any merit in any dass, 
is, by the sure operation of adequate causes, filled 
frith every thing illustrious iu rank, in descent, in 
hereditary and in acquired opulence, in cultivated 
talents, in military, ciril, naval) and politic distinc- 
tion, that the country cai| afford. But supposing, 
what hardly can be supposed as a case, that tl^e 
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• bonse of commons shonld be composed in the same 
t manner with the iiert etat in France, would this 
dominion of chicane be borne with patience, or even 
iSiraceiyed withoat horror? Ood forbid I shonkl 
insinuate any thing derogatory to that profession, 
-which is another priesthood, administering the rites 
of sacred jastice. But whiist I revere men in the 
functions which belong to them, and would do, as 
ranch as one man can do, to prevent their ezclnsioa 
from any, I cannot, to flatter them, give the lie 
to nature. They are good and useful in the compo- 
sition; they mutft be mischievous if they preponde- 
derate so as virtually to become the whole. Their 
very excellence in their peculiar functions may be 
.&rfrom a qualification for others. It cannot eseape 
observation, that when men are too much coUfined 
to professional and faculty habits, and, as it were, 
inveterate in the recurrent employment of tlmt 
narrow circle, they are rather disabled than qua- 
lified for whatever depends on the knowledge ^ 
mankind, on experience in mixed aflairs, on a com- 
prehensive connected view of the various complt- 
cated external and internal interests which go to 
the formation of that multifarious thing called a 
sute. 

After all, if the liouse of commons were to have 
•a wholly professional and focnlty composition, 
what is the power of the house uf commons, ciy- 
cnmsoribed and shut in by the immoveable barriers 
of laws, usages, positive rules of doctrine and prac- 
tice, counterpoised by tlu: house of lords, and every 
moment of its existence at the discretion of the 
crown to continue, proiy)gue, or dissolve us ? • -Tlte 
power of the house of commons^ direct or indirect. 
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U indeed great ; aod long may it be able to preserve; 
its greatness, and the spirit belonging to trae great- 
nessy at the fiill; and. it wUl do so^ as long as it 
can keep the breakers of law in IndiaEfrom becominjof 
the makers . of law for England. Thct power, bow^ 
ever/ of the house of commons, when least diml-R 
nisbed, is as a drop of water in the ocean, com-. . 
pared to that residing in a settled majority of yoar 
National Assembly. That assembly, since the de- 
struction of the orders, has no fundamental law, no 
strict convention, no respected usage to restrain it. 
Instead of finding themselves obliged, to conform tof 
a fixed constitution, they have a power to make fJ| 
constitution which shall conform to their designs^ ^ 
Nothing in heayen or upon earth can serve as a 
cotitrol on them.' What ought to be the heads, the 
hearts, the dispositions, that are qnalifiedjOr that 
dare, not only to make laws under a fixed constita* 
tion, but.at one heat to strike out a totally new con- 
atitution for a great kingdom, and in every part of 
it, from the moiiarch on the throne to the vestry of 
a parish ? - But:— 'Vfools rush in where angels fear 
to tread." In such a state of unbounded power^ 
for undefined and undefihable purposes, the evil d 
a moral and almost physical inaptitude of tb& man 
to the function must be the greatest we cau con- 
ceive to happen in the management of human 
afifsurs. 

Having considered the composition of the third 
estate as it stood in its original frame, T took a view 
of the. representatives of the clergy. There too it 
appeared, that full as little regard was had to the 
general security of property, or to the aptitude of 
the deputies for their public purposes, in the prin<» 
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diples of their deciioiK That eleoUon was M ooo- 
tiived as to send a vtrj kqie proportion of mere 
connliy cnrates to the great and ardaons work -oi 
uew-modeUing a state ) men wbo had never soeii. 
the state so much as in a picture; men who knew 
nothing of the world beyond the bounds of an ob* 
score vlUage ; who^ immersed in hopeless poverty, 
could regard all preperty^ whether secular or eode- 
siasticaly with no 6ther eye than that of envy i 
among whom must be many, who, for the smallest 
hope of the meanest dividend in plunder, would 
readily join in any attempts upon a body of wealth, 
in which they could hardly look to have any shaie^ 
eicept in a genettil scramble. Instead of balancing^ 
the power of the active chioMiers in the other as« 
semblyj these cnrates must necessarily become the 
active coacUntors, or at best the passive instmmeuCs 
of those with whom they had been habitnaUf 
guided in their petty village concerns. They too 
could hardly be the most conscientious of their 
kind, who, presuming upon their incompetent un« 
derstanding, could intrigue for a trust which led 
them from. their natural relation to their flodcs, 
aAd their natural spheres of action, to undertake 
the regeneration of kingdoms. TMm prepon«^ 
derating weight being added to the force of the 
body chioioe in the ll«r.# eiat, completed that mo- 
menium of ignorance, rashness, presumption, and 
lost of plunder, which nothing has been able to 
resist. 

To observing men it must have appeared ftom 
the beginning, that the minority of the third estate, 
iff eoi^onction with such a deputation frond ^e 
cletigy as I have described^. whilst it pursued the 
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detraction of the nobility, wonld ineritaMr be- 
come snbtenrieitt to tbe worst designs of inStiF* 
dnak in that cUmh. In iho a^ «ftd hnmUiatiMi 
of tiwir own order these indi^idnalf wo^d poMH9i9 
ftsore iiittd for tlie pa^ of their new lotioweEt* To 
Sfnander away the ol^ecls whieh* made Hie happl«» 
ness of their fellows, would be to iheui naaacri&ee 
at all. Tbrholerit, iBscontented men of qaality. In 
piBOfiOTtion as they are pnffed np with pexsdnal 
pride and arroganee, generally despisd their own 
order. One of the first symptoms they discover of 
a^idifish and misdilevoas ambition, is a proAigiita 
dbregard of a dignity which they partake witb 
odhers. To be'atfeadied to the sobdivisioo, lo love / 
the little platoon we belong to in society, is the | 
tet principle (the germ as it were) oPpttMIc aflee* v 
tions. It is the Arst link in the series by whldi we 
proeeed towards a love to onr country aiid to iqaa- 
Idnd. The interests of that portion of social ar- 
xangement Is a trust in the hands of all those wh<^ 
compose It ; and as none bni bad men woald jastily 
it in abase, none but traitors would barter it away 
ior thetr o?m persoDsl advantage. 
. There were, m the time of onr civil troubles in 
En^and, (I do not know whether f^ have any 
sn^ in your assembly in France,) sevaral persons, 
Ufce the then earl of Holland, who, by themselves 
or their fimiilses, had brought an odium on the 
tiirone^ by the prodigal dispensation of its bounttee 
towards tiiem, who afterwards joined in the rebel- 
lions arising from the discontents of which they 
were themselves* the canse; men who helped to 
subvert that throne to wlneh they owed, some of 
them their eadsteace, others ail that power Wbkh 
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they employed to rnia their benefactor. If any 
bounds are set to the rapacious demands of that 
sort of people, or that others are permitted to par* 
take in the oli^ects they vi^onld engross, revenge- and 
envy soon fill up the craving void that is left in 
.their avarice. Confounded by the complication of 
distempered passions, their reason is disturbed; 
their views become vast and perplexed; to others 
/ inexplicable ; to themselves uncertain. They find, 
on all sides, bounds. to their unprincipled ambition 
in any fixed order of things. But in the fog and 
haze of confusion all is enlarged, and appears with- 
out any limit. ' • . 
' When men of rank sacrifice all ideas of dignity 
to hn ambition without a distinct object, and work 
with low instruments and for low ends, the whole 
eomposition becomes low and base. Does not 
something like this now appear in France ? Does it 
not produce something ignoble and inglorious ? a 
kind of meanness in all the prevalent policy ? a 
tendency in all that is done to lower, along with 
individuals, all the dignity and importance of the 
state ? Other revolutions have been oonducted by 
persons, who, whilst they attempted or effected 
changes in the commonwealth, sanctified their am* 
bitiou by advancing the dignity of the people whose 
peace they troubled. They had long views. They, 
aimed at the rule, not at the destruction of their 
country. They were men of great civil and great 
military talents, and if the terror, the ornament of 
their age. They were not like Jew broken, con-, 
tendiag witif each other who could best remedy, 
witii fraudulent circulation and depreciated paper, 
the wcetchedness and mia broaght oa their country 
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by their degenerate; couocils. Tlie Vom{^imetit 
•inaute to one of the great bad men of the old stamp 
(Cromwell) by his kinsman, a favourite poet of that 
time, shows what it was be proposed, and what 
iodeed to a great degree he acoompUsbed in the 
saooess of bis ambition : 

Still as you rise, the state, exalted too, 
F^nds no distemper whilst 'tis changed by you ; 
Changed like the world's great scene, when without noise 
The rising sun night's vulgar lights destroys. 

These disturbers were not so much lilce men 
usurping power, as asserting their natural place in 
society. Their rising was to illuminate and beautify 
the world. Tbeir conquest over their competitors 
was by outshining them. The hand that, like a 
destroying angel, smote tl^e country, communicated 
to it the force and energy under which it suffered. 
I do not say (God forbid) I do not say, that the 
virtues of such men were to be taken as a balance 
to their crimes ; but they were some corrective to 
their effects. Such was, as I said, our Cromwell. 
Such were your whole race of Guises, Cond^s, and 
Colignis. . Such the Richelieus, who, in more quiet 
times, acted in the spirit of a civil war. Such, as 
better men,- and in a less dubious cause, were your 
Henry the Fourth and your Sully, though nursed in 
dvil confusions, and not wholly without some of 
their taint. It is a thing to be wondered at, to see 
bow very soon France, when she had a moment to. 
respire, recovered and emerged from the longest 
and most dreadful civil war that ever was known 
in any nation. Why ? Because, among all their I 
massacres^ they had not slain the mind in their ? 
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iBOttEtzy. A coQfldoiis dignity» a wMe pride, a ge- 
Herons «eQ6e' of giory and eraalatioB, was not ex- 
UDgobhed. On the eoDtrary, it was kindled and 
in^med. The organs also of the state, however 
«hatteredf esisted* .All the prizes of honour and 
virtue, all the rewards, ail tlie distinctions, .re- 
mained^ Bat yonr present confusion, like a palsy, 
has attadced the fomitain of life itself. Every per- 
son In yonr oonnCiy, in a sitnation to be actuated 
by a principle of honour, is disgraced and degraded, 
!md can entertain no sensation of life, except in a 
mortified and humiliated indignation* But this 
generation will quickly pass away. The next ge- 
neration of the nobility will resemble the artificers 
and clowns, and money-jobbers, usurers, and Jews, 
who will be always their fellows, sometimes their 
masters. Believe me, sir, those who attempt to 
level, never equalize; In all societies, consisting 
of various descriptions of citizens, some descrip* 
tion must be uppermost. The levellers, therefore, 
only change and pervert the natural order of things ; 
they load the edifice of society, by setting up. in the 
air.what the solidity of the structure requires to be 
on the ground. The associations of tailors and 
carpenters, of w^ieh the republic (of Paris, for in^ 
Stance) is composed, cannot be equal to the sitna*> 
tlon, into which, by the worst of usurpations, aa 
usurpation on the prerogatives of nature, you aw 
tempt to force them. 

The chancellor of France, at the opeuing of the 
States, said, in a tone of pratorial flourish, that all 
occupations were honourable. If he meant only^ 
that no honest employment was disgraceful, he 
i^ould not have gone beyond the truth. But in 
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asserting, tbat any thing is honourafais, we isi^f 
some distinction in Its favbar. Tba= ooenpation &f 
a faair-dresser, -or 6f a warking tidlow^ohandler, 
cannot be a matter of honour to> any person^ to say 
nothing of a nnmiier of other more servile emplof> 
ments. Sneh descriptions of men ought not to sufw 
ter oppression from the state ; but the state sntferft 
oppression, if such as tliey, dther ladividoalij or 
ooUectiTely, are permitted to role. In this yon* 
diinic you are combating prejudice, but yon are at 
war with nature.* 

I do not, my dear sir, conceive you to be of that 
sophistical captious spirit, or of that uncandid dnU 
ness, as to require, for every general observation or 
sentiment, an explicit detail of all the correcdves 
and exceptions, which reason will presume to h0 ' 
included in all the general propositions which come 
from reasonable men. Yon do not imagine that I 

• EoclesiAstieus, chap, xxxviii. VfitM»84»ft5. «• The- ids-' 
dom of a learned man ooaneth by oppostiuiity «f UHsinet 
aad he that hath Uttle husineta ahaU become wise."—*' How 
eaa beget wiidom that boldeth the plough, and that glorieth 
in the goad ; Aat driveth oxen, and is occupied in their 
labours ; and whose tallii is of bullocks ?" 

Ver. e7. « So every carpenter snd work-maiter, that hi- 
Ixmveth lught and day," &0. 

Ver. as. «< They shall not be sought for in public ooob-. 
sel, nor sit high in the congregation : they shall not sit on 
the Judges seat, nor understand the sentence of judgment : 
they cannot declare justice and judgment, and they shall 
not be found where parables are spokoi." 

Ver. S4. <* But they wiU mainUin the state of the world." 

I do not determine whether this book be eanonieal, as the 
GaOican church, till lately, has considered it, or apoory-. 
phal, as here it is taken. I am sure it contuns a great d^ 
of sense and truth. 
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wish ta confine power, antliority, and -dUtincUon 
to bloody and names, and titles. No, sir. There 
i^ no qualification for governmeut, but virtue and 
wisdom, actual or presumptive. Wherever they are 
. actually found, they have^ in whatever state, con- 
dition/ profession, or trade, the passport of heaven 
to human place and honour. Wo to the country 
which would madly and impiously reject the service 
of the talents and virtues, civil, military, or reli- 
gious, that are given to grace and to serve it $ and 
would condemn to obscurity every thing formed to 
diffuse lustre and glory around a state. Wo to 
that country too, that passing into the opposite ex- 
tremcj considers a low education, a mean contract- 
ed view of things, a sordid mercenary occupation, 
' as a preferable title to command. Every thing 
ought to be open ; but not indifferently to every 
man. No rotation; no appointment by lot; no 
mode of election operating in the spirit of sortition 
or rotation, can be generally good in a government 
conversant in extensive objects ; because they have 
no tendency, direct or indirect, to fit the man to 
the duty. I do not hesitate to say, that the road to 
eminence and power from obscure condition, ought 
not to be made too easy, nor a thing too much of 
\ course. If rare merit be the rarest of aH rare 
\ things, it ought to pass through some sort of pro- 
I batiou. The temple of honour ought to be seated 
' on an eminence. If it be open through virtue, let 
it be remembered too, that virtue is never tried but 
by some difficulty and sonae struggle. 
! ' Nothing is a due and adequate representation of 
; & State, that does not represent its ability as well 
as its property. But as ability is a vigorous and 
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active principle, and as property is slaggishy inert, 
and timid, it never can be safe from tlie invasion of 
ability, unless it be, oat of all proportion, predomi- 
nant in the representation. It must be represented 
too in great masses of accumulation, or it. is. not 
rightly protected. The characteristic essence of 
property, formed out of the combioed principles of 
its acquisition and conservation, is to be unequal. 
The great masses, therefore, which excite envy and 
tempt rapacity, must be put out of the possibility of 
danger. Then they form a natural rampart about 
the lesser properties in all their gradations. The 
same quantity of property, which is by the natural 
coarse of things divided among many, has not the 
same operation. Its defensive power is weakened 
as it is diffused. In this dififasion each man's por- 
tion is less than what, in the eagerness of his de- 
sires, he may flatter himself to obtain by dissipating 
the accumulations of others. The plunder of the 
few would indeed give but a share inconceivably 
small in the distribution to the many. But the 
many are not capable of making this calculation ; 
and those who lead them to rapine never intend 
this distribution. 

The perpetuation of property in our families is 
the most valuable and most interesting circnm- 
sUoce attending it ; that which demonstrates most 
of a benevolent disposition in its owners, and that''' 
which tends most to the perpetuation of society it- 
self. . The possessors of family wealth, and of the 
distincdon .which attends hereditary possession, as 
most concerned in it, are the natural securities for 
this transmission. With us, the house of peers is 
formed upon this principle. It is wholly composed 
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of herefitary property and hereditary dSstinedoBi 
and made therefore the third of the le^alatore ; and 
io the last erent, the sole Judge of all property in 
all its snbdinsions. The hoose of commons too^ 
tboagh not necessarily, yet in hd, is always so 
composed in the fdr greater part. Liet those large 
proprietors be what they will, and they have th^ 
diaace of being amongst the best^ they are» at the 
very worst, the ballast In the vessel of the comnxxw 
wealth* For though hereditary wealth, and ihe 
ranlc which goes with it, are too much idolized hy 
creeping sycophants, and the blind abject admirers 
of power, they are too rashly slighted in fallow 
apecalations of the petulant, assuming, short* 
flighted coxcombs of philosophy. Some decent n* 
gulated pre-eminence, some preference (not ezdn* 
sive appropriation) given to birth, is neither unna* 
tnral, nor unjust, nor impolitic. 

It is said, that twenty-four millions ought to pre* 
vail over two hundred thousand. True ; if the con* 
stitution of a kingdom be a problem of arithmetic 
lliis sort of discourse does well enough with the 
Jarap'post for its second : to men, who map i^easoa 
calmly, it is ridiculous. The will of the many, and 
their interest, must very often differ ; and great 
will be the difference when they make an evil choice. 
A government of five hundred country attomies 
and obscure curates Is not good for twenty-fowr 
millions of men, though it were chosen by eight- 
and-forty millions ; nor is it the better for bdng 
guided by a dozen of persons of quality, who have 
betrayed their trust in order to obtain that power. 
At present, you seem in every thing to have strayed 
out of the high road of nature. The pioperty of 
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FraDce does not govern it. Of conrse property is^ 
diestroyed, and rational liberty has no existence. 
All yon have got for the piesent is a paper circula- 
flOD, and a stock -jobbing constitution : and as to 
the fbtnre, do you seriously think that the territory 
of France, upon the republican system of eighty- 
three independent municipalities/ (to say nothing 
of the parts that compose them,) can ever be go- 
verned as one body, or can ever be set in motion by 
the impulse of one mind ? When the National As- 
sembly has completed its work, it will have accom- 
plished its ruin. These commonwealths will not 
long bear a state of subjection to ihe republic of 
Paris. They will not bear that this one body should 
monopolize' the captivity of the king, and the domi- 
nion over the assembly calling itself national. Each 
will keep its own portion of the spoil of the church 
to Itself; and it will not sntfer either that spoil, or 
the more just fruits of their industry, or the natural 
l»rodDce of their soil, to be sent to swell the inso- 
lence, or pamper the luxury of the mechanics of 
Paris. In this they will see none of the equality, 
itnder the pretence of which they have been tempt- 
ed to throw off their allegiance to their sovereign, 
as well as tiie ancient constitution of their country. 
There can be no cajntal city in such a constitution 
8B they have lately made. They have forgot, that 
when ihey framed democratic governments, they 
bad virtusUIy dismembered their counti7. '^^ per- 
aon whom they persevere in calling king, has not 
power left to him, by the hundredth part, sufficient 
to hold together this collection of republics. The 
republic of Paris will endeavour indeed to complete 
tbe debatkchery of the array, and illegally to.perpe- 
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mate the assesOay, vitlHmt resprt to its cona^ 
tuenta, aa \he meana of continntug its despotisiii, 
it will make e^prts, by bepomipg the heart of n 
boundless paper cirpiajUtioQ, to dr^w every ibiqg tQ 
Itsdf ; but ID vaiu. All thia policy in the end wtU 
a|)pear as feeble as it is now yioleut. 

If this be your actoal situation, co^iparecl to the 
situation to which you were called, as it were b| 
t^ voice of God and man, I cannot find it in my 
heart to congratulate you on the choice yon have 
made, or the success which has attended your en- 
deavours. I cs^u as little recommend to ^y other 
nation a conduct grounded on such principles, i^ 
productive of such effects. That I must le^ve t^ 
those who ci^l see farther into your aflfairs than I 
am able to do, and who best know how far your 
actions are favourable to their designs. Tlie genr 
tlemen of the Revolution Society, who were so 
early in their congratulations, appear to be strongly 
of opinion that there is some scheme of politics re- 
lative to this country, in which your proceedings 
may, in apme way, be useful. For your Dr. Price, 
who seems to have speculated himself into no smaU 
degree of fervor upon this subject, a4dre99e8 hif 
anditoi7 in the following vepy remarkable WQrds : 
" I cannot conclude without rec^ng partici^arif 
to your reooUection ^ consideration which I havf 
more than once alluded to, and which probabljr 
your thoughts have been all along anticij>a0ng j ^ 
consideration with which my mind is |«fr9<M«i(l 
mijore than I. can express*. I mean the^nsl^em^ 
tion of the favourableness of the present times to 
all en^ertions in the cause of liberty." 

It is plain that the mind of this politic preacher 
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vss «t the time MgT wUli some 6straoA]ii»ary de- 
dga ; And it in very probable, tK»t the thoughts jot 
hia aodieDce, who luderstood him better than 1 
do, did aU along mn before him in bi$ reflettion» 
and in tho wliole train of consequences to wliich il 
led. 

Before I read that sermon^ I really thought I had 
lived in a free country $ and it was an error } che- 
dabed, beoaose It gave me a greater liking to the 
enmtry I Uved in. I was indeed aware, that a 
jeahNis, ever-waiiing ▼igilanoe^ to guard the trsa- 
twe of oar liberty, not only from' invasion, but 
from decay and cornipftion, was our best wisdom 
and onr first dnty. However, I considered that 
treasnre rather as a possession to be secured than 
as a prize to be contended for. I did not discern 
how the present time came to be so very favourable 
to all exertioDs in the canse of freedom. The pre«^ 
sent time differs from any other only by the drcnm* 
ftanoe of vbat is dobg in France. If the example 
of that nation is to have an inflnence on this, I can 
easily conceive why some of their proceedings, 
whidi have an unpleasant aspect, and are not quite 
leooncileable to humanity, generosity, good &ith, 
and Justioe, are palliated with so much milky goodr 
natore towards the actors, and borne with so QiQch 
heroic fortitude towards the sufibrers. It is cer- 
tainly not prudent to discredit the anlhority of an 
example we mean to follow* But allowing this, we 
are led to a very natural question : — ^What is that 
cause of liberty, and what are those exertions in ' 
it8.fiivour, to which the example of France is so 
slBgnlarly aaspicious ? Is onr monarchy to be an- 
i^dlated, with all the laws, all the tribunals, anil 
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all the ancient corporations of the kingdom ? Is 
every land-mark of the country to be done away in 
iuTonr of a geometrical and arithYueticai constitn- 
tion ? Is the house of lords to be voted useless ? 
Is episcopacy to be abolished? Are the church 
lands to be sold to Jews and jobbers ; or given to 
bribe new-invented municipal republics into a par* 
licipation in sacrilege ? Are all the taxes to be 
voted grievances, and the revenue reduced to a pa* 
triotic contribution, oY patriotic presents ? Are 
silver shoe-buckles to be substituted in the place of 
the land tax aftd the malt tax, for the support of 
th^ naval strength of this kingdom ? Are all or- 
ders, ranks, and distinctions to be confounded, that 
out of universal anarchy, joined to national bank- 
ruptcy, three or four thousand democracies should 
be formed into eighty-three, and that they may all, 
by some sort of unknown attractive power, be or- 
ganized into one ? For this great end, is the anoy 
to be seduced from its discipline and its fidelity, 
first, by every kind of debauchery, and then by the 
terrible precedent of a donative in the increase ef 
pay? Are the curates to be seduced from thc^r 
bishops, by holding out to them the delusive ho^ 
of a dole out of the spoils of their own order ? Are 
the titizeus of London to be drawn from their aU 
legiance, by feeding them at the expense of .their 
fdlow subjects ? Are all the public revenues levied 
in their city to be put under their administradon ? 
Is what remains of the plundered stock of poUic 
revenue to be employed in the wild project of midn- 
laining two armies to watch over and to fight with 
each other ? If these are the ends and ineaos of 
the Revolution Sodety, I admit they are well 
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adapted to each other; and France may famish 
them for both with precedents in point. 

I see that your example is held out to shame us. 
I know that we are supposed a dull sluggish race, 
rendered passive by finding our situation tolerable^ 
and prevented by a mediocrity of freedom from ever 
attsuuing to its full perfection. Your leaders in 
France began by affecting to admire, almost to 
adore, the British constitution ; but as they ad* 
vanced they came to loolc upon it, with a sovereign 
ooDtempt. The friends of your National Assembly 
amongst us have full as mean an opinion of what 
was formerly thought the glory of their country. 
The Revolution Society has discovered that the 
Bnglish nation is not free. They are convinced 
that the inequality in our representation is a ** de- 
fect in our constitution so gross and palpable, as to 
make it excellent chiefly In form and theory."* 
That a representation in the legislature of a king, 
dom is not only the basis of all constitutional li- 
berty in it, bat of " all legitimate government ; 
thAt without it a government is nothing but an 
mnrpation;" — ^that "when the representation is 
partial, the kingdom possesses liberty only par- 
tially ; and if extremely partial, it gives only a sem- 
blance; and if not ouly extremely partial, but cor- 
ruptly chosen, it becomes a nuisance." Dr. Price 
considers this inadequacy of representation as our 
ftmdameutal grievance ; and though, as to the cor- 
niptioa of this semblance of representation, he 
hopes \% is not yet arrived to its full perfection of 
depravity ; he lears tkat ** nothing will be done 

• ** DiMOttne on the Love of oar Coantry/' Sd edit. p. 39. 
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towards gaining for us this essential blessiAg, niitil 
some great abuse of power again provokes our ns- 
jsentmeift, or some great calamity again alarms 4>iir 
lears, or perhaps till the acquisition of a pwe 4nfl 
equsd represaitation by other comMest whilst we 
are mocked with the shadow, kindles our shaine*^ 
To this he subjoins a note In these words : *' A re- 
IHresentation, chosen chiefly by the treasury, and a 
ibw thousands of the dregs of the people^ who are 
generally paid for thdr votes.** 

You wiU smile hen at the comdstency of those 

democratlsts, who, when they are not on tlwir 

guard, treat the humbler part of the communis 

with the greatest contempt, whilst, at the. same 

time, they pretend to make them the depositariei 

of ail power. It would require a long discourse to 

point out to yon the many foUades tliat lurk ki the 

generality and equivocal nature of the terms ** in* 

adequate representation." I shall only say here* ia 

I justice to that old-fashioned constitution, under 

\ which we have long prospered, that our represen- 

i tation has been found perfectly adequate to all the 

\ purposes for which a repnesentation of the people 

^ can be desired or devised. ' I defy the enemies of 

our constitution to show the contrary. To detail 

the piMTticulars in which it is found so well to pro* 

mote its ends, would demand a treatise on our prae- 

dcal constitution. I state here the doctrine of the 

revolutionists, only that you and others may see 

what an opinion these gentlemen entertain of the 

constitution of their country, and why they seem 

to think that some great abuse of power^ or some 

''great calamity, as giving a chance for the blessing 

of a coMstUution according to their ideas, would be 
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HiHtch {m&kted to tbeW (flings ; yon iee #hy tbey 
are so mncli ^oamoui^d of your ftir and equal re- 
presentation, which being once obtalhed, the same 
effects might fofibw. You see they consider onr 
iMttse of commons as only ** a semblance/' *' k 
iotta^" " a theory," " a shadow," ** a mockery,* 
perhaps '^ a nnisance*" 

These gentlemen value themselves on being 
systematic; and not withoat reason. They mns^ 
therefore look on this gross and palpaMe defect of 
fcpresentation, this fundamental grievance (sO they 
call it) as a thing not only vicious in itself j bnt as 
rendering our whole government absolutdy illegiti- 
mate, «id not at all better than a downright usur- 
pation. Another revolution, to get rid of this U}e>- 
gitlmate and usurped government, would of course 
be perfectly justifiable, if not absolutely necessitiry. 
Indeed their principle, if yon observe it with any 
attention, goes much farther than to an alteration 
iti the election Of the house of CommonM ; for, if 
popular representation, or choice, is necessary to 
the legitimacy of all government, the house of lord^ 
is, at one stroke, bastardized aod corrupted in 
Idood. That house is no representative of the peo- 
ple at all, even In " semblance or in form." The 
case of the crown Is altogether as bad. In vain the 
crown may endeavour to screen Itself against these 
gentlemen by the authority of the establishment 
made on the revolution. The revolution which is 
resorted to for a title, on their system, ivants ft 
iltle itself. The revolution is built, according to 
their theory, upon a basis not more solid than our 
praaeivt formalities, as it was made by a house of 
loniB not representing any one but themsi^lves ; anfl 
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by^a house of commons exactly such as the prtseiit^ 
that is, as they term it, hy a mere "shadow aad 
mockery " of representation. 

Some of them are so heate4 with their partioilar 
religious theories, that they gire more than hintt 
that the fall of the civil powers, with allthe dreftd* 
ful consequences of that fall, provided they ought 
be' of service to their theories, would not be unac- 
ceptable to them, or very remote from their wishes^ 
A man amongst them of great authority, a&d cer» 
tainly of great talents, speaking of a supposed al- 
liance between church and state, says, *' perhaps 
we must wait for the fall of the civil powers be^m 
this most unnatural alliance be broken. Calao^ 
tons no doubt vdU that time be. But what convaU 
sion in the political world ought to be a subject of 
lamentation, if it be attended with so desirable an 
effect?" You see. with what a steady eye ( 
gentlemen are prepared to view the greatest < 
Ues which can befall their country ! 

It is no wonder, therefore, that with these ideas 
of every thing in their constitution and government 
at home, either in church or state, as illegitimate 
^ and usurped, or, at best, as a vain mockery, thef 
look abroad with an eager and passionate entlm- 
siasm. > Whilst they are possessed by these nptioiis. 
It is in vain to talk to them of the practice of th^ 
ancestors, the fundamental laws of their country, 
the fixed form of a constitution, whose merits are 
confirnied by the solid test of long experience, and 
an increasing public strength "and national prosper 
lity. They despise experience as the wisdom^ of 
unlettered men; and as for the rest, they Jiave 
wrought under-ground a mine that will blow up at 
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o«e' grand ezploBion all examples of anHquity, all 
precedents, chapters, and acts of parliament. They 
bare << the rights of men." Against these thei'e 
can be no prescription ; agiUnst these no agreement 
la binding : these admit no tetepcframent; and no 
compromise : any thingf withheld from their fiill 
demand is so nivch of fraud and injustice. AgBlnsf 
these their rights of men let no government look 
for security in the length' of its continuance^ or in 
tke Jnstioe and lenity of its admintstFation. The 
olij^ioiis of these speculatists, if its forms do no! 
quadrate with their theories, are as valid against 
meh an old and beneficent government as against 
the most riolent tyranny, or the greenest usurpa« 
don. They are always ai issue with govemmeiits, 
90t on a question of abuse, but a question of com- 
petency« and a question of title. I have nothing to 
say to the clumsy snbtUty of their political meta- 
physics. Let them be their amusement in the f 
schools : " Ul& tejactet in aulA^Mohis, e$ clau9o 
9€ntarum carcere regnsi." But let them not break 
prison toturst like a Levanter, to sweep the earth 
with their hurricane^ and to break up the fonn-^ 
tains pf the great deep to overwhelm us. 

Far am I from denying in theory ; fbll as far is 
my heart from withholding in practice (if I were 
of power to give or to withhold) the reai rights^ of /^ 
men. In denying their &lse chUms of right, I do' 
not mean to ii^ure those whidi are real, and are 
8«ch as their pretended ri8;hts would totally destroy. 
if civU sodety be made for the advantage of man, 
all the advantages for which it is made become his 
right. It is an institution of beneficence ; and law 
Itself ia only beneficence acting 4>y a rule. M«t^- 
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hBLve a right to live by that rale ; they have a right 
Ip justice; as between their fellows, whether their 
fellows are in politic function or in ordinary oecn- 
^tion. They h^ve a right to the fruits of their in- 
dustry, and to the means, of making their industry 
fraitful. They, have alright to the acquisitions of 
their parents; to the nourishment and improve- 
ment of their offspring ; to instraction in life, and 
to consolation in death. Whaterei' each inan can 
separately do, without trespassing upon others, 
he has a right, to do for himself; and he has a 
right to a fair portion of all which society, with all 
its combinations of skill and force, caa do in his 
favour* But as to the share of power, authority, 
and direction which each individual ought to have 
in the management of the state, that I must deny 
to be amongst the direct original rights of man in 
civil society ; for I have in my contemplation the 
dvil social man, and no other. It is a thing to be 
settled by conveation. 

If ciril society be the offspring of convention, 
that convention must be its law : that convention 
must limit and modify all the descriptions of con- 
stitution which are formed under it. Every sort 
of legislative, judicial, or executory power are its 
creatures. They can have no being in any other 
state of things ; and how can any man claim, uncler 
the conventions of civil society, rights which do not 
so much as suppose its existence? rights whiiSi 
are absolutely repugnant to it ? One of the first 
motives to civil society, and which becomes one 
of its fundamental rales, is, that no man shall be 
judge in his own cause. By this each person has at 
once divested himself of the fizst fundamental right 
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of QBcoTeiiaiited man, that is, to jndge for him- 
self, and to assert his own cause. He abdicates aH 
right to be his own governor. He inclusively. In a 
great measure, abandons the right of self-defence> 
the first law of nature. 'Man cannot enjoy the 
rights of an uncivil and of a civil state together. 
That he may obtain justice he gives up his iight of 
determining what it is in points^ the most essemtiid 
ta hiffi. That he may secure some liberty, he m^ket 
a surrender in trust of the whole of it. 
~ Government is not made in virtue Of natural 
rights, which may and do exist in total independ- 
ence of it^ and exist in much gt^ter cleameds; 
and in a innch greater degree of Abstract peifdc-^ 
.tion: but their abstract perfection is their practi^ 
cal defect. By haviug a right to every thing, they 
want every thing. Government is' a contrivance of 
human wisdom to provide' for human wants. 'Men 
have a right that these wants should be prOtided 
for by this wisdom. Among these wants is to be 
reclioned the want, out of civil society, of a snffl- 
cient restraint upon their passions. Society re- 
quires not only that the passions of individual 
should be subjected, but that even in the mass and 
body, as well as in the individuals, the inclinations 
of men should ^quently be thwarted, their will 
controlled, and their passions ' brought ' into 'snb- 
jeetiott. This can only be done by a power out of 
themselves ; and not, in the exercise of its func- 
tion, subject to that will and to those passions 
which it is its office to bridle and Subdue. In this- 
sense the restraints on men, as well as their liber- 
ties, are to be reclconed among their rights. But 
as the liberties and tiie restrictions var; with times 
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aad'cteeumstaiicesy.aiid admit of IniiQite modificav 
tloas, they can not be settled upon any abstract 
ruk; and nothing is so fo^h as to discuss them 
ppoB that priacipici. 

Thetnoraeot yoa abate airf thing from the fixU 
ligftts of men, each to goverti himself, and snfTer 
any artificial positive lln»itatloti topOn those rights', 
from that moment the -whole organization of go>> 
ntmme&t becomes a consideration of convenience; 
tliis it is which malces the constitution of a state, 
aoid the dae distribatioo of its powers, a matter of 
the most delicate and complicated slciJl. It rej> 
quires a deep Icnowtledge of human nature and hu* 
man ueoesnties, and of the things which fedlitate 
or obstruct the rarious ends which are to be pur* 
sued by the mechanism of ciyil institutions. The 
state is to have recruits to its strength, and.reme* 
dies to. its distempers. What is the nse of dtscass- 
ing a man's abstract right to food or to medicine ? 
The question is upon the method of proonring and 
administenng them. In that deliberation I shall 
always advise to call in the aid of the farmer and 
the ptiysician^ rather than the ^ofesitor of metj^ 
physics. The Science of const^uctiiig a common- 
wealth, jjr reuovating it, or i^formang it^ is, lik^ 
every other experimental science, n6t to be taught 
a priori. Nor is it a short experience tliat can in- 
s^nct u« in that practical science ; because the real 
effects of moral causes are npt always jsunediate ; 
but that which, in the first instance, is prejudidal, 
may be excellent in its remoter operation ; and its 
excellence may arise even from the ill effects it pro- 
duces In the beginning. The reverse also happens; 
and very plausible sdiemes, with very pleasii^ 
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3, bftve oftea shauusfal and lament- 
able concInsioDS. In statea there are often some 
€b9nre and almost latent causes, things which ap* 
pear at first view of little moment^ on which a very 
great part of its prosperity or adversity may most 
essentially depend. The ac'^ en f e of goveriiment 
b eing, therefore, so practical in itsel f, and intended 
for RBCT^ j^raAtirfnti purposes, a matterwhich re*> 
qnlrpa p-^p yricnce| and even more exp erience than 
«mr pf ntfin ran gain In hia whole lUi^WweygJ ^f^ 
gactom >n < i o l nerving -b&^aa y- bc^ itj g w itb infinite | 
dUlluu thai any man ougiit to veiiture upoQ pulling I \ 
d»wn an edifice which has answered in any tolerable \ 
deiffee for ages the comm^ Ty fp^rf^i^ nTy^gty.nf \ 
w bnikJigg ^t i^p affaiPr wi thont having moddg and ^ 
||^tt<>ryffl Af appwHW*H w»illty hgforghin gy«ft.;_ Q^ 

. These, metapbysic rights enteiiiig into commouv 
life*. Uktf rays- of light which pierce into a dens0 j 
medivm, aiti, by the laws of nature, refracted from [ 
tbeir straight line. Indeed, in the gross and com- 
plicated mass of bnman passions and concerns, the 
primitive rights of men undergo such a variety of ' 
refractions and refiections, that it becomes absurd 
to talk, of them 9A if they continued in the simplicity 
of their original diiYction. The nature of man is 
iittricate ; the Objects of society are of the greatest 
possible complexity; and, therefore, no simple 
disfxisicion or direction of power can be suitable 
either to man's nature or to the quality of his af- 
fiiirs. When' I hear the simplicity of contrivance 
^med at and boasted of in any new political con- 
Btitntioos, I am at no loss to decide that the artifi- 
cers are grossly ignorant of their trade, or totally 
negligent of their duty. The simple govemmenu 
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are fvodsmentally defective, to say no worse of 
theiti. If'yoa were to contemplate society in bat 
one point of netv^ all these simple modes of potity 
are infinitely captivating. In effect each would an- 
ftwer its single end mnch more petfoctly than the 
more complex is able to attain all its complex pur- 
poses. Bar it is better that the whole should be 
imperfectly' and anomalously answered, than that, 
while some parts are provided for with great exacts 
ness, others might be totally neglected, or, perhaps^ 
materially injured, by the over-caie of a £avouite 
member. 

The pretended Hgh^ of these theorists are all 
^■tRttes; and in propoitioB as they are metaphy- 
sically true, they we morally and politically Maei 
The rights of men are in a sort of middle, incapable 
of definition, but not impossible to be discen)e.d. 
The rights of men in governments are their advan- 
tages ; and these are often in balances between dlf>^ 
ferences of good; in compromises sometimes be. 
tweefk good and evil, and sometimes between evil 
and evil. Political reason is a compattng principle-} 
adding, sttbtracting, multiplying, and divldii^, 
morally, and not metaphysically or mathemadcally; 
true moral denominations^ 

By these theorists the right of the people is «l^ 
most always sophistically confounded with thetr 
power. The body of the community^ whenever it 
can come to act, can meet with no effectual resii-' 
tance ; but till power and right are the same, tlie 
whole body of them has no right inconsistent witb* 
virtue, and the first of all rirtnes, prudence. . Men 
have no right ^o what is not reasonable, and to 
what is not for their benefit^ for though a pleasant 
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writer nsad, iieeai peHre poetU^ when une of 
B, in cdd blood, is «aid to have leaped into the 
of a Tolcaaic revolutioD, ardentem frigidm 
insUuii, I consider .socb a frolic rather as 
ao fn^stifiable poetic licence, than as onc^ of the 
franchises of Pamassns ; ' and whether he were a 
poet, or dinne, or politician, that chose to exercise 
this kind, of right, I think that more wise, because 
Buire charitable thoughts would urge me rather to 
save the man, than lo presenre his brazen flippers 
as the monuments of his folly. 

The kind of anniversary sermons, to which a 
great part of what I write. irefers, if men are not 
ashamed out of their present c«ai«e,.in commemo* 
radng the fact, will cheat many oat of their print 
dplesy and deprive them of the benefits of the rew>» 
lotion they commemorate. I confess to yon, sir, 1 
never Hked this continual talk of resistanceand re-^ 
vnintion, or the practice of making the estt«me 
medidne of the constitution its dally bread. It 
lenders the habit of* society dangerously tttletudi- 
nary ; it is taking periodical doses of mercury sub« 
Uoote, and swallowing down repeated provocatives 
of cantharides to our love of liberty. 

This distemper of remedy, grown habitual, ■«• 
toaea and wears out, by a vulgar and prostituted 
use, the spring of that spirit which is to be exerted 
dn great occasions. It was in the most patient pe- 
riod of Roman servitude that themes of tyrannicide 
made the ordinary exercise of boys at school~-ciM» 
pirimit tigtfos dasHs numerosa tyratmas. In the 
otifin^ry state of things, it produces in a country 
like ours the worst effects, even on the cause of that 
liberty which it abuses with the dissoluteness of an 
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extravagant specQlatioB. Almost all the liigh^biredl 
republicans of my time have, after a short spaee, 
become the most decided, thorongh-paoed coitr> 
tiers ; tbef soon left the business of a tedious, mon 
derate, but practical resistance to those of us whom, 
ID the pride and intoxication of their theories, they 
have slighted, as not mach better than tories. Hy- 
pocrisy, of coarse, delights in the most sublime 
speculations; for, never idtending to gobefond 
speqiUtion, it costs nothing to have it magatficent. 
But even in cases where rather levity than fraud 
was' to be suspected. in these ranting speculations, 
the issue has been much the same. ' These profess- 
ors, finding their extreme principles not appficable 
to oases whidi call only for a quatiiied, or, as I may 
say, civil and legal resistance, in such cases employ 
ho resistance at all. it is with them a war'or a re« 
vohi'tioD, or it is nothing. Finding their schemes of 
politics DOt adapted to the' state of the world in 
%vhich they live, they often come to thinic lig^y of 
fdl public principle; and are ready, on their part, to 
abandon for a very trivial interest what they find of 
very trivia^ value. Some, indeed, are of more 
steady and persevering natures ; but these are eatS^t 
politicians out of parliament, who have little to 
tempt them to abandon their favourite projects. 
They have some change in the church or state, or 
both, constantly in their ^w. When that is the 
case, they are always bad citizens, and perfectly nn- 
' sure connecdons. — For, consid^ing thdr specala*^ 
tive designs as of infinite laiue, and the actual ar- 
rangement of the state as of no estimation, they 
are at best indifferent about it. They see no mertt 
u the good^ and no* fault in the vidousmanagfliiakt 
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of pnUic BfftAni they rather rejoice In the lal|pr» 
as more propitions to revointioD. They see no tne*- 
lit or demerit in any man, or any action, or any 
political • principle, any farther than as they may 
forward or retard their design of change: they« 
therefore, take np, one day the most violent and 
atfetched prerogative, and another time the wildest . 
democFatic ideas of freedom, and pass from the one 
to the other without any .sort of regard to canse^ to . 
person, or to party. 

In France, yon are now in the crisis of a revola- 
tion« fmd In the transit from one form of govern- 
ment to another— yon cannot see that character of 
men exactly in the same sitnation in which we see 
it in this country. With as it is militant ; with 
yon it is trinmp^iant ; and yon know how it can act 
when Hs power : is commensurate to its wilL I 
would not be supposed to confine those observations 
to any description of men, or to comprehend all 
mm of any. description within them — ^No! ^from 
U, i am . as incapable, of that injustice, as T am of 
tafiog terms with those who profess principles of 
estoequesy and who, under the name* of religion, 
teach little else, than wild and dangerous politics. 
The worst of these politics of revolution is this $ 
they, temper and harden the breast^ In order to pre- 
pare it for the desperate strokes which are some- 
times used in extreme occasions. But as these oc- 
casions mayjiever arrive, the niind receives a gra- 
tuitous taint; and the moral sentiments sufier not 
a little, when no political purpose is served by the 
depravaUon. 'fhissort of people are so taken up 
with their theories about the rights of man, that 
they have totally forgotiiis nature. Without opeu- 
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ing one new ayenne to the UDderstanding^ th^bave 
succeeded in stopping up those that lead to the 
heart. They have pei-verted in themselves, and Iti 
those that attend to them, all the w«li-pla^ sym- 
pathies of the human breast. 

This fomons sermon of the Old Jewry breathes 
nothing but this spirit through all the political perCb 
Plots, massacres, assassinations, seem to some {leo- 
ple a. trivial price for ob^ining a revolution. A 
cheap, bloodless reformation, a guiltless liberty^ 
appear flat and vapid to their taste. There must 
be a great change of scene $ there must be a mag^ 
nifioentst^re effect $ there must be a grand spee- 
tacle to rouse the imaginatloiH grows torpiiA With 
the lazy enjoyment of si&ty years' Security, and the 
still unanimating repose of public prosperity. The 
preacher found them all in the French revolution. 
This inspires a juvenile warmth through bis whole 
frame. His enthusiasm kindles as he advances i; 
and when he arrives at his petoratton, it is in a fuU 
blase. Then viewing, from the Pisgalf of his puU 
pit, the free^ moral, happy, flourishing, and glori- 
ous state of France, as in a bird-eye landscape of a 
promised land, he breaks out Into the following 
rapture : 

*' What an eventful period is this ! I am thank- 
ful that I haw lived to it; I could almost say, 
' Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salTation.* I 
have lived to see a diffusion of knowledge. Which 
has undermined superstition and error. I have 
lived to see the rights of men better undeirstood 
than ever, and nations panting for liberty, which 
seemed to have lost the iflea of It. . I have ttved t« 
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jaet Mttf m\t^M9 of peq)1e, iDcf)gttant and reso- 
4ale, spuming at slavery, and demanding liberty 
with an irre^istHile voice ; tlieir king led in td'. 
niiiph^ sad an arbitlttiry nionitrch surrdndering him- 
self to his sntiyects."* 

Before I proceed farther, I have to r^arlr, that 
Dr. Price seems rather to over-value the great ac- 
qtiisHionsoflightwhidi hehas obtained and dif- 
fused In this age. The last century appears to me 
to have been ^ qnite as mnch enlightencfd. It had^ 
tfaDttgh la a different place, a triumph as memora- 
ble as that of Dr. Pi-tce ; add some of the great 
preachers of that period partook of it as eagerly as 
he has done in the triumph of France. On the 
trial of the Rev. Hugh Peters for high treason, it 
was deposed, that when king Charles was brought 
to London for his trial, the apostle of liberty in that 
day conducted the triumph, *' I saw,*^ says the 
witness, ** his majesty iu the coach with sit 
bones^ and Peters riding before the king triumph^ 
inf," Dr. Price, when he talks as if he had made i 
discovery, only follows a precedent ; for^ after th« 
commencement of the king's trial, this precursory 
the same Dr» Peters, concluding a long prayer at 
the royal chapel at Whitehall, (he had very trinm- 
pha&tly chosen his place] said, " I have prayed and 

• Another of these reverend gentlemen, who "was witness 
to some of the speetacles which Paris 'has lately exhiUteSi 
czpKHdi himself thus : " A icing dragged in submbsivci 
triumph by his conquering sulDjects, is one of those appear* 
aaees of grandeur which seldom rise in the prospect of hu<; 
man alfiurs, tad which, during the remainder of my life, I 
shall think of with wonder and gratification.** These gen- 
tlemen agre* marveHoasly in their IMtegs* ' 
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preached these tweuty years ; and now I may say 
with old Simeon, ' Lord, Jiow lettest thoa thy ser- 
vant depart ia peace, for mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.'"* Peters had not the fruits of his 
prayer ; for he neither departed so soon as he 
wished, nor in peace. He became (what I heartily 
hope none of his followers may be in this country} 
himself a sacrifice to the triumph which he led as 
pontiff. They dealt at the restoration, peiiiaps» too 
hardly with this poor good man. But we owe it to 
his memory and his sufferings, that he had as much 
illnmination, and as mucli zeal, and had as effectu* 
ally undermined all the superstition and error 
which might impede the great business he was en- 
gaged in, as any who follow and repeat after him 
in this age, which would assume to itself an exda- 
sive title to the l^nowledge of the rights of men, 
and all the glorious consequences of that know- 
ledge. 

After this sally of the preacher of the Old Jewry, 
which differs only in place and time, but agrees 
perfectly with the spirit and letter of the rapture of 
1648, the Revolution Society, the fabricatora of go^ 
veraments, the heroic band of cashierers of raoo- 
airchs, electors of sovereigns, and leaders of kings 
in triumph, strutting with a proud consciousness of 
the diffusion of knowledge, of which every member 
had obtained so large a share in the donative, were 
in haste to make a generous diffusion of the know- 
ledge they had thus gratuitously received. To make 
this bountiful communication, they adjourned from 
the church in the Old Jewry to the London TV 

• St»t« Txiais, voi. i\, p. a6i>. SfiS. 
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vera, where the same Dr. Price, in whom the 
fiames of his oracular trjpod were not eutirely eva- 
poratedy moved and carried the resolutioDy or ad- 
dress of congratnlatioD, transmitted by lord Stan- 
hope to the National Assembly of France. 
> I find a preacher of the Gospel profaning the 
beantifiil and prophetic ejacaiation, commonly 
called nunfi dimittis, made on the first presentation 
of our Saviour in tbe temple, and applying it with 
an inhuman and unnatural rapture, to the most 
horrid, atrocious, and afflicting spectacle, that, 
perhaps, ever was exhibited to tbe pity and IndSgw 
nation of mankind; This *' leading in triumph/' 
a thing in its best form unmanly and irreligious, 
which fills our preacher with such unhallowed trans- 
ports, must shock, I believe, the moral taste of 
every well-born mind. Several English were the 
stupefied and indignant spectators of that triikmph. 
It was, unless we have been strangely decdved, a 
spectacle more resembling a procession of American 
savages, entering into Onondaga, after some of 
their murders, called victories, and leading into 
hovels hung round with scalps, their captives, over- 
powered with the scoffs and buffets of women as 
ferodottS as themselves, much more than it resem- 
bled the triumphal pomp of a civilized martial na- 
tion ;— if a civilized nation, or any men who had a 
sense of generosity, were capable of a personal tri- 
umph over the fallen and afflicted. 

This, my dear sir, was not the triumph of 
France. I must believe that, as a nation, it over- 
whfln)ed you with shame and horror. I must be- 
lieve that the National Assembly find themselves in 
a state of the greatest humiliation, in not being able 
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%o^ pui^4l the antlioiii of tt|i» triwapky o» tlte^^ctaav 
in It ; aiid tl^ t)if y are in a tituattoa ia wkidi any; 
iiiqiHry th^y may make upoo tho sotdece^ ipwit be 
d^&titnte ^v^n of the app^raoee of Hbcrty ar is^ 
partiality. Tbe tpology of U»al assembly is fonn^ 
ip their 9i<<iM^o.o j but when w« approve wliattbey 
mu/tf bear> it W Id us, the degenerate choice of a vU* 
tiatedmind. 

With a eompelled appearance of delHwraiion, 
^hey vote unjl^r the dominion of a stern necessity. 
They sit in the heart, as it were^ of a foreign re* 
public : they have their residence in a city whoBS 
QOiisti^ution has emanated neither from the charter 
of their liing, nor from their legislative power* 
There they are surrounded by an army not raised 
Qither by the aj^tbority of their crown, t>r by tbdr 
command ; and which, if they shonld order to die- 
^ve itself, would injitantly dissolve them* Theaee 
they sit» after, a gang of assassins had dritven away 
all the men of moderate minds and moderatlBg au- 
thority amongst them, and left them as a son of 
drags ^d refuse^ under the apparent lead of those 
in whom they io not so much as peetend to have any 
confidence There tbey sit in mockery of legiala- 
Uon, repeating in resolutions the words of those 
whom they detest and desfiise. Captives them'* 
iidves« they compel a captive king to issue a» royal 
edicts, at third hand, the polluted nonsense efthkr 
most licentious and giddy^coffee-hottses. It Is net* 
Orlops, that all their measures are decided before 
' thc^ are debated. It is beyond donbty that undei'' 
the.terrorof thebayonet» and the lamp»poBt, end 
the torch to their houses, they are obliged to adopt 
all the crude and despetate measures suggested by. 
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clabft compMed of^a noiistamis medley of all ooddi- 
tiona, toagnee, and; aatioas. Among theae are 
iOBttd peraoas, ia eomparison of wbom Catiline' 
woM be tlioaglH ecrnpnlonsy and Cethegaa a niaii< 
al M|»riety aa^ moderation. Nor is it in these dabs 
alone that the pnblie measures are deftNrmed info 
aiODaters. They^ undergo, a prenous distortion in 
aeademiesy iuteuded as so many seminaries for 
tbeee dubs, which are set up in all the places of 
public resort. In these meetings of all sorts, every 
coanad, in proportion as it is daring, and Tioleut, 
and perfidious, is taken for the rank of superior gC"' 
ains. Hnmanity and compassion are ridionled aa 
the fruita of superstition and ignorance. I'^mder- 
aess to indi^daals is considered as treason to the 
pablic. liberty ia always to be estimated perfect as- 
property is rendered insecure. Amidst assassina* 
tion, massacre, and confiscation, perpetrated ov me- 
ditated, they are forming plans for the good order 
of fotnre society. Embracing in their arms the car- 
eases of base crimiaals, and promoting their rehu 
lioQS on the title of thdr offences, they drive ban- 
d»da of i^uous persons to the same end, by for- 
dng them to subsist by beggary or by crime. 

The assembly, thdr organ, acts before them the 
iiuoeof deliberation with aa little decency aa li- 
berty. Th^ act like the comedians of a foir before 
a riotoBS andience ; they act amidst the tumultuous 
cries of a mixed mob of ferodoos men, and of wo- 
nKO lost to shame, who, Recording to their insolent 
fiuiciee, direct, control, applaud, explode them, 
^f^d aonetimes mix and take their seats amopgat 
them; domineering over them with a strange mix* 
ture of servile petttlanoe and proud- preaumptuous 
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mthority. As they liave inverted order in all 
tilings, the gallery is. in the place of the hoose. 
This assearirfy, which overthrows kings and king^ 
doms, has not even the physiognomy and aspect of 
a grave legislative body— #i«c color imperii^ necfimnM 
erat ulla senates. They have a power given to 
them, like that of the evil prindple, to subvert and 
destroy; but none to construct, except such ma- 
chines as may be fitted for £uther subversion and 
farther destruction. 

Who is it that admires, and from the heart is at* 
^tached to national representative assemblies, bat 
must, turn with horror and disgust from such a 
profaue burlesque and abominable perx-ersion of 
that sacred institute ? Lovers of monarchy, loven» 
of republics, must alike abhor it.— The members of 
your assembly must themselves groan under the ty- 
ranny of which they have all the shame, nose of the 
direction, and little of the profit. I am suremauir 
of the members who compose even the majority of 
that body, must feel as J do, notwithstanding the 
applauses of the Revolution So<[iety. — ^Miserable 
king! miserable assembly! How must that assem- 
bly be silently scandalized with those of their mem- 
bers, who . would call a day which seemed to blot 
the sun out of heaven, vn beau jour !* How most 
they be inwardly indignant at hearing others, who 
thought fit to declare to them, *' that the vessel of 
the state would fly forward in her course towards 
regeneration with more spteA than ever,*' from the 
Stiffgale of treason and murder, which preceded 
our preacher's triumph ! What must they havefclty 

•<MiofOetober, 1789. 
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whilst with outward patience and inward indigna- 
tion they heard of the slaughter of innocent gen- 
tlemen in their houses, that *• the blood spilled was 
not the most pure?" What must they have felt, 
when they were besieged by complaints of disorders 
which shook their country to its foundations, at 
being compelled coolly to tell the complainants, that 
they were under the protection of the law, and that 
they* would address the Ising, the captive icing, to 
cause the laws to be enforced for their protection ; 
when the enslaved ministers of that captive liing 
had formally notified to them, that there were nei- 
ther law, nor authority, nor power left to protect ? 
What must they have felt at being obliged, as a fe- 
licitation on the present new year, to request their 
captive king to forget the stormy period of the last, 
on acoonnt of the great good which he was likely to 
produce to his people ; to the complete attainment 
of which good they adjourned the practical demon- 
strations of their loyalty, assuring him of their obe- 
dience, when he should no longer possess any au- 
thority to command ? 

' This address was made with much good-nature 
mid affection, to be sure. But among the revoln. 
dons in France, must be reckoned a considerable 
revolution in their ideas of politeness. In England 
we are said to learn manners at second hand from 
your side of the water, and that we dress our beha- 
viour in the frippery of France. If so, we are still 
in the old cut, and have not so-far conformed to 
the new Parisian mode of good-breeding, as to 
think it quite in the roost refined strain of delicate 
compliment, whether in condolence or congratula- 
tion, to say, to the most humiliated creature that 

VOL. I. F 
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crawls upon the earthy that great public benefits are 
derived from the murder of his servants, the at- 
tempted assassination of himself and of his wife^ 
and the mortificatiou, disgrace, and degradation 
that he had personally suffered. It is a topic of 
consolation which our ordinary of Newgate would 
.be too humane to use to a criminal at the foot of 
the gallows. I should have thought that the bang- 
' roan of Paris, now that he is liberalized by tbe vote- 
'pf the National Assembly, and is allowed his rank 
and arms in the herald's college of the rights of 
men, would be too generous, too gallant a man, too 
full of the sense of his new dignity, to employ that 
cutting consolation to any of the persons whom the 
less nation might bring under the administration of 
his exectUive powers. 

A man is fallen indeed, when he is thus flattered, 
llie anodyne draught of oblivion, thus drugged, is 
well calculated to preserve a galling wakefalnes9, 
and to feed the living ulcer of a corroding memory. 
Thus to administer the opiate potion of amnesty, 
powdered with all the ingredients of scorn and cou- 
ti^nipt, is to hold to his lips, instead of " the balm 
of hurt .minds,*' the cup of human misery full to 
the brim, and to force him to drink it to the 
dregs. 

Yielding to reasons, at least as forcible as these 
which were so delicately urged in the compliment 
on the new year,' the king of France will probably 
endeavour to forget these events and that compli- 
ment. But history, who keeps a durable record of 
all our acts, and exercises her awful censure over 
the proceedings of all sorts of sovereigns, will not* 
forget, either those events, or the sera of this liberal 
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refinement in the intercoiirse of mankind. — History 
will record, that on the morning of the 6ih of Oc» 
tober^ 1789, the king and queen of France, after a 
day of confusion, alarm, dismay, and slaughter, lay 
down, under the pledged security of public faith, to 
iodolge nature in a few hours of respite, and trou- 
bled melancholy repose. From this sleep the 
' queen was first startled by the voice of the sentinel 
at her door, who cried out to her, to save herself by 
flight — that this was thelast proof of fidelity he cduld 
give — ^that they were upon him, and he was dead. 
Instantly he was cut down. A band of cruel ruf- 
fians and assassins, reeking with his blood, i-u-sh^d 
into the chamber of the queen, and pierced with a 
hundred strokes of bayonets and poniards,, the bed, 
from whence this persecuted woman had \mt just 
time to fly almost naked ; and through, ways un- 
known to the .murderers, had escaped to seek re- 
fuge at the feet of a king and husband, not secure 
of his own life for a moment. 

This king, to say no more of him, and this 
queen, and their infant children, who once would 
have been the pride and hope of a great and gene- 
rous people, were then forced to abandon the sanc- 
tuary of the most splendid palace in the world, 
which they left swimming in blood, polluted by 
massacre^ and strewed with scattered limbs and 
mutilated carcases. Thence they were conducted 
into the capital of their kingdom. Two had<been 
selected from the unprovoked, unresisted, promis- 
cooQS' slaughter which was made of the gentlemen 
of birth and family who composed the king's body 
guard. These two gentlemen, with all the parade 
of an execution of justice, were cruelly and publicly 
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dragged to the block, aod beheaded in the great 
court of the palace : their heads were stuck upon 
spears, and led the procession: whilst the royal 
captires, who foIlowc»d in the train, were slowly 
moved along, amidst the horrid yells, and shrilling 
screams, and frantic dances, and infamous contn- 
melies, and all the unutterable abominations of the 
furies of hell, in the abused shape of the vilest of 
women. After they had been made to taste, drop 
by drop, more than the bitterness of death, in the 
slow torture of a journey of twelve miles, pro-i 
tracted to six hours, they were, under a guard com- 
posed of those very soldiers who had thus conducted 
them through this famous triumph, lodged in one 
of the old palaces of Paris, now converted into a 
bastile for kings. 

Is this a triumph to be consecrated at altars? 
to be commemorated with grateful thanksgiving? 
to be offered to the divine humanity with fervent 
prayer and enthusiastic ejaculation ? — ^TheseThebau 
and Thracian orgies, acted in France, and applaud- 
ed only in the Old Jewry, I assure you, kindle pro- 
phetic enthusiasm in the minds but of very few 
people un this kingdom; although a saint and 
apostle, who may have revelations of his own, and 
who has so completely vanquished all the mean su- 
perstitions of the heart, may incline to think it 
pious and decorous to compare it with the entrance 
into the worid of the Priuce of Peace, prodaimed 
in a holy temple by a venerable sage, and not long 
before not worse announced by the voice of >aogds 
to the quiet innocence of shepherds. 

At first I was at a loss to account for tliis fit of 
unguarded transport. I knew, indeed, that the 
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sttfl^riogs of monarchs make a delicious repast to 
«ome sort of palates. There were reftectious which 
might serve to keep this appetite withiu some 
bonnds of temperance. But when I took ooe cir« 
camstance into my coDsideration, I was obliged to 
confess, that touch allowance ought to be made for 
the sodety, and that the temptation was too strong 
for common discretion ; I mean, the circumstance 
of the lo Paean of the triumpli, the auimating cry 
which called " for all the bishops to be hanged on 
the lamp-posts/'* might well have brought forth 
a burst of enthusiasm on the foreseen consequences 
of this happy day. I allow to so much enthusiasm 
some little deviation from prudence. I allow this 
prophet to break forth into hymns of joy and 
thanksgiving on an event which appears like the 
precursor of the millennium, and the projectediifth 
monarchy, in the destruction of all church esta- 
blishments. There was, however, (as in all human 
aflairs there is) in the midst of this joy something 
to exercise the patience of these worthy gentlemen, 
and to try the long-suffering of their faith. — ^The 
actual murder of the king and queen, and their 
child, was wanting to the other auspicious circum- 
stances of this " beautiful day." The actual mur- 
der of the bishops, though called for by so many 
holy ejaculations, was also wanting. A group, of 
regicide and sacrilegious slaughter, was, indeed, 
boldly sketched ; but it was only sketched : it un- 
happily was left unfinished in this great history- 
piece of the mai^sacre of innocents. What hardy 
pencil of a great master, from the school of the 

• Tous le» evtqucs a lalanterne. 
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rights of men, will finish it, b to be wea Iwacaft ff . 
The age has not -yet the eOniptete benefit of that 
diffusion of Vnowledge that has undermined super- 
stition and error ; and the Icing of France wants 
another object or two, to consign to oblivion, in 
consideration of all the good which is to arise front 
his own sufferings, and. the patriotic crimes of an 
enlightened age.* 

• It is proper here to refer to a letter written upon this 
sut^ect by an eye-witness. That eye-witness was one of the 
most honest, intelligent, and eloquent members of the Na- 
tional Assembly, one of the most active and zealous re- 
formers of the state. He was obliged to secede flrom the 
assembly ; and he afterwards became a voluntary exile, on 
account of the horrors of this pious triumph, and the dis- 
positions of men, who, profiting of crimes, if not causing 
them, have taken the lead in public aSkirs. 

Ettract qf Jd. de Lally ToUcTuietVs second Letter to a 
Friend, 
" Parlons du parti que j*ai pris ; il est bien justifl^ dans 
ma conscience. — Ni cette ville coupable, ni cette assembl^e 
plus coupable encore, ne meritoient que je me justifle; 
mais j*ai k coeur que vous, et les personnes qui pensent 
eorame vous, ne me condamnent pas. — Ma sant^, je vous 
jurei me rendoit mes fonctions. impossibles ;.mals mhne 
en les mettant de cote, il a ete au-dessus de mes forces de 
supporter plus long-terns I'horreur que me causoit ce sang, 
— ces t^tes, — cette reine presque egorg6e,—ce roi amene 
esclavct — entrant k Paris, au milieu de ses assassins, et pre- 
e^d^ des t6tes de ses malheureux gardes. — Ces perfides ja- 
niasaires, ces assassins, ces femmes cannibales, ee cri de 
Tous les evSques d la lanierne, dans le moment oil le roi 
entre sa capitale avec deux evSques de son conseil dans sa* 
voiture — Un covp de fusil, que j'ai vu tirer dans un da 
caresses de la reine — M. Bailey appellant cela un beau 
Jour—L'aaaetahUe ayant declare froidement le matin, qu'll 
n'etoit pas de sa dignity d'aller^toute enti^re environner le 
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Altbongh this work of our new light and know-, 
ledge did not go tolhe length that in all prohability 
it was intended it should be carried ; yet I must 

rot — M. Mirabeau disant impun^ment dans cette aisscinblee, 
que le vaisseau de I'etat, loin d'etre arrSt^ dans sa couTse, 
s'eiflnoeroit avec plus de rapidity que Jamais vers sa rege- 
neration — M. Bamave, riant avec lui, quand des Acts de 
sang couloient autour de nous — Le vertueux Mounier* 
echappant par miracle k vingt assassins, qui avoient voulu 
faire de sa iHe une troph^e de plus. 

'* VoilJice qui me -Rt Jurer de ne plus mettre le pied dana 
ceUc caocme d^ Antrcpophagu (the National Assembly,) 
o& je n'avois plus de force d'elever la voix, o^ depuis six 
lemaines je I'avois elev^ en vain. Moi« Mounier, et tous les 
honn^tes'gens, ontsentis que le dernier effort a faire pour le 
bien £toit d''en sortlr. Aucune Id^ de craiinte ne s'cst appro- 
ch^ de moi. Je rougirois de m'en defendre. J'avois encore 
ref u sur la route, de la part de ce peuple, moins coupable 
ipie ceux qui I'ont enivr^ de fureur, des acclamations, et 
do applaudissemens, dont d'autree auroient «te flattes, et 
qui m'ont fait fremir. Cest k I'indignation, c'est k I'hbr- 
reur, <^e8t aux convulsions physiques, que le seul aspect 
dn sang me fait eprouver que j'ai ced^. On brave une seule 
mort; on la brave plusieurs fois, quaad elle pent dtre utile. 
Mail aucvme puissance sous le ciel« mais aucune opinion 
publique ou privee, n'ont le droit de me condamner k souf- 
frir inutilement mille «upplices par minute, et k peiir de 
detespoir, de rage, au milieu des tripmphes du crime que 
je n'ai pu arrlter. lis me proscriront, ils conflsquerontmes 
biens. Je labourerai la terre, et je ne les verrai plus.— . 
VoiU m« justification. Vous pouves la lire, la moutrer, la 
Iflisfer eopier; tant pis pour ceux qui ne la comprendront 
pas; ce ne sera alors moi qui auroit eut tort de la leur 
donner.'* 



• N. B. Mr. Mounier was then spea&er of the Nation- 
al Assembly. He has since been obliged to live in exile, 
tb9ugh one of the firmest assertois of liberty. ' 
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think that such treatment of any human creatures 
must be shockini; to any but those who are made 
for accomplishing rerolutious. But I cannot stop 
here. Influenced by the inborn feelings of my 
nature, and not being illuminated by a single ray of 
this new-sprung modern light, I confess to you, sir, 
that the exalted rank of the persons suffering, and 
particulaily the sex, the beauty, and the amiable 
qualities of the descendant of so many kings and 
emperors, with the tender age of royal infants, in- 
sensible only through infancy and Innocence, of the 
cruel outrages to which their parents were exposed, 
instead of being a subject of exultation, adds not a 
little to my sensibility on that most melancholy 
occasion. 

I hear that the august person, who was the prin- 
cipal object of our preacher's triumph, though he 
supported himself, felt much on that shameful occa- 
sion. As a man, it became him to feel for his wife 
and his children, and the faithful guards of his per- 
son that were massacred in cold blood about him ; 
as a prince, it became him to feel for the strange 
and frightful transformation of his civilized sub- 
jects, and to be more griered for them than solici- 
tous for himself. It derogates little from his forti. 
tude, while it adds infinitely to the honour of his 
humanity. I am very sorry to say it, very sorry 
indeed, that such personages are in a situation in 
which it is not unbecoming to praise the virtues of 
the great. 

This military man had not so good nenrei as the peace- 
able gentleman of the Old Jewry .-^See Mons. Mounier'a 
narrative of these transactions ; a man also of honour, and 
virtue* and talents, and, therefore, a fugitive. 
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> I hear, and I rejoice to hear, that the great lady, 
the other object of the triumph, has ^me that day, 
(one is interested that beings made for suffering 
shoald suffer -well,) and that she bears all the 
jMicceeding days, that she bears the imprisonment 
of her husband, and her own captivity, and the 
exile of her friends, and the insulting adulation of 
addresses, and the whole weight of her accumulated 
wrongs, with a serene patience, in a manner suited 
to her rank and race, and becoming the offspring of 
a lovetieign distinguished for her piety and her cour- 
age ; that, like her, she has lofty sentiments ; that 
ahe feeU with the dignity of a Koman matron ; that 
IB the last ei^remity she will save herself from the 
last disgrace, and that if she must fall, she will fall 
by DO ignoble band. 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw 
the qneen of France, then the dauphiness, at Ver« 
aailles; and surely never lighted on this orb, which 
fibe hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful viv 
•ion. I saw her just above the horizon, decorating 
and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to 
move in ; glittering, like the morning star, full of 
life, and splendor, and joy. Oh I what a reroloi- 
lion ! and what a heart must I have, to contem*- 
plate without emotion that elevation and that fall ! 
Little did I dream, that when she added titles of 
vcHieratioD to those of enthnsiastic, distant, respect, 
fni love, that she should ever be obliged to carry 
the sharp antidote against disgrace concealed in 
that bosom; little did I dream that I should have 
lived to see sqch disasters fallen upon her in a na- 
tioo of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour 
and of cavalieri. I thought tea thousand swords 
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must bave letiped from their scabbards to avedge 
even a look that threatened her with insult. But 
the age jjl^chimlry is gone : that of sophistCfiT^ 
economists, and cal^oHrterty has succeeded, and 
the glory of Europe is extinguished lor ever. Ne> 
rer, never more, shall we behold that generous 
loyalty to rank and sex, that proud sufomissioQ, that 
dignified obedience, that subordination of the heart, 
which kept alive, eren in servitude itself, the spi- 
rit of an exalted freedom, llie unbought grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of 
manly sentiment and heroic enterprise, is gone ! It 
is gone, that sensibility qf principle, that chastity 
of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, which 
inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which 
ennobled whatever it touched, and under which 
vice itself lost half its evil, by losing all its gross- 
ness. 

This mixed system of opinion and sentiment had 
its origin in the ancient chivalry; and the principle, 
though varied in its appearance by the varying state 
of human affurs, subsisted and influenced through 
a long sucbession of generations, even to the time 
we live in. If it should ever be totally extinguished, 
the loss I fear will be great. It is this which has 
given its character to modern Europe. It is this 
which has distinguished it under all its forms of 
government, and distinguished it to its advantage, 
frond the states of Asia, and possibly from those 
states which flourished in the most brilliant periods 
of the autique world. It was this, which, without 
confounditfg ranks, had produced a noble equality, 
and handed it' down through all the gradations of 
social life. It was this opinion which mitigated 
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kings loto companions, and raised private men to 
be fellows with kings. Without force or opposi- 
tloQ, it sabdaed the fierceness of pride and power; 
U obliged sovereigns to snbmit to the soft collar of 
social esteem, compelled stem anthority to submit 
to elegance, aod gave a domination vanquisher of 
laws, to be subdued by manners. 

But now all is to be changed. All the pleasing 
illusions, which made power gentle and obedience 
liberal, which harmonized the different shades pf 
life, and which, by a bland assimilation, incorpo- 
rated into politics the sentiments which beautify 
and soften private society, are to be dissolved by 
this new conquering empire of light and reason. 
Ail the decent drapery of life is to be rudely torn 
off. All the superadded ideas, furnished from the 
wardrobe of a moral imagination, which the heart ' 
owns and the understanding ratifies, as necessary to 
cover the defects of our naked shivering nature, 
and to raise it to dignity in our own estimation, are 
to be exploded as a ridiculous, absurd, and anti- 
quated fashion. 

On this scheme of things, a king is but a man ; ^ 
queen is but a womau ; a woman is but an animal ; 
jind an animal not of the highest order. All homage 
paid to the sex in general as such, and without 
distinct views, is to be regarded as romance and 
foUy. Begicide, and parricide^ and sacrilege, are 
but fictions of sufierstition, cormptipg jurisprudence 
by destroying iu simplicity. The murder of a king, 
or a queen, or a bishop, or a father, are only com- 
moo homicide; and if the people are by any cbapce, 
^r Ip any way guoers by it, a sort of homicide much 
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the most pardonstble^ and into which we ought not 
to make too se?ere a scmtiny. 

On the scheme of this barbaroos philosophy, 
which is the offspring of cold hearts and mnddy no- 
derstandiugs, and which is as void of solid wisdom 
as it is destitute of all taste and elegance, laws are 
to be supported only by their own terrors, and by 
the concern which each individual may find in them 
from his own' private speculations, or can spare to 
them from his own private interests. In the groves 
of their academy, at the end of every visto, you see 
nothing but the gaHows. Nothing is left which 
engages the affections on the pftrt of the common- 
wealth. On the principles of this mechanic philo- 
sophy, our institutions can never be embodied, if I 
may use the expression, in persons, so as to create 
iu us love, veneration, admiration, or attachment. 
But that sort of reason whieh banishes the affec- 
tions is incapable of filling their place.^ These pub- 
lic affections, combined with manners, are required 
sometimes as supplements, sometimes as correct- 
ives, always as aids to law. The precept given by 
A wise man, as well as a great ciitic, for the con- 
struction of poems, Is equally true as to states-^ 
A^on satis est pulchra esse poemat^^ dulcia sunto. 
There ought to be a system of manners in every na- 
tion which a well-formed mind would be disposed 
to relish. To make us love our country, our coun- 
try ought to be lovely. 

But |)OweT, of some kind or othec, will survive 
the shock in which manners and opinions perish'; 
and it will find other and worse means for its sup- 
port. The usurpation which, in order to subvert 
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•ndent fais^iitiooB, has destroyed ancient prioci' 
pies, wiU hold power by arts similar to those by 
which it has acquired it. When the old feudal and 
chivalrous spirit of fealty, which, by freeing kinjgs 
from fear, freed both kina^s and subjects from the 
precautions of tyranny, shall be extinct in the minds 
of men, plots and assassinations will lie anticipated 
by pfeventive murder aud preventive confiscation , 
and that long roll of grim and bloody maxims, 
which form the political code of all power, not 
standing on its own honour, and the honour of 
those who are to -obey it. Kings will be tyrants 
from poHcy when subjects are rebels from prin« 
dple. 

When ancient opinions and rules of life are taken 
away, the loss cannot possibly be estimated. From 
that moment we have no compass to govern us{ 
nor can we know distinctly to what port we steer. 
Enrape undoubtedly, taken in a mass, was in a 
.floarishingconditi<m the day on which your revolu* 
don was completed. How much of that prosperous 
state was owing to the spirit of our old manners 
and opinions is not easy to say ; but as such causes 
cannot be indifferent in their operation, we must 
piesnme that, on the wltole, their operation was- 
beneficial* 

- We are but too apt to consider tilings in the state 
in which we find them, without sufficiently advert, 
ing to tlie causes by which they have been produced, 
and possibly may be upheld. Nothing is more cer- 
tain than that our manners, our civilization, aud all 
the good things which are connected with manners 
and with civilization, have, in this European world 
of ourSyde|)endedfor ages upon two principles; aud 
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were indeed the result of both. combined; 1 1 
the flpirit of a gentleman^ and the spirit of religion. 
The nobility and the clergy, the one by profession, 
tl^e other by patronage, kept learning in existeifoe 
eren in the midst of arms and confusions, and whilst 
govern meats were rather in their causes than 
formed. Learning paid bacli what it received to 
nobility and to priesthood ; and paid it with usury, 
by enlarging their ideas and by furnishing thdr 
minds. Happy if they had all continued to know 
their indissoluble union, and thdr proper place! 
Happy if learning, not debauched by ambition, had 
been satisfied to continue the instructor, and not 
aspired to be the master ! Along with its natural 
protectors and guardians, learning will be cast iilto 
the mire, and trodden down under the hoofs of a 
swinish multitudOk 

If, as I suspect, modern letters owe more than 
they are always wtUing to own to ancient manners, 
so do other interests which we value full as much 
as they are worth. £ven commerce, and trade, and 
manufiEicture, the gods of our economical .politi- 
dans, are themselves perhaps but creatures; are 
themselves but effects, which, as first causes, we 
choose to worship. They certainly grew under the 
same shade in which learning flourished. They 
too may decay with their natural protecting prind- 
pies. With you, for the present at least, they all 
threaten to disappear together. Where trade and 
nianu6eu:tures are wanting to a people, and the apl* 
rit of nobility and religion remains, sentiment sup- 
plies, and not always ill supplies, their place*; but 
if commerce and the arts should be lost in an espe« 
riaeot to try how well, a state may stand withomt 
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these old fundaaeotal principles, what sort of a 
thing nrast be a nation <^ gross, stupid, ferocious^ 
and, at the same time, poor and sordid barbarians, 
destitute of religion, honour, or manly pride, pos- 
sessing nothing at present, and hoping for nothing 
hereafter? 

I wish yon may not be going fast, and by the 
shortest cut, to that horrible and disgnstfnl sitoa« 
tioD. Already there appears a {loverty of concep- 
tion, a coarseiiess and vulgarity in all the proceed- 
ings of the assembly and of all their iustructors* 
Their liberty is not liberal. Their science is pre- 
sumptuous ignorance. Their humanity is sayage 
and brutal. 

It is not clear whether in England we learned 
those grand and decorous principles and manners, 
of which considerable traces yet remain, from you, 
er whether you took them from us. But to you, 1 
think, we trace them best. You seem to me be 
gentU incunabula nostra, France has always more 
or less influenced manners in England ; and when 
your fountain is choked up' and polluted, the 
stream will not run lotfg, or not run clear with us, 
or perhaps with any nation. This gives all Europe, 
in my opinion, but too close and connected a con- 
cern in what is done in France. Excuse me, there- 
fore, if I have dwelt too long on the atrocious 
spectacle of the 6th of October, 1789., or have giveh 
too much scope to the reflections which have arisen 
in my mind on occasion of the most important of 
all revolutions, which may be dated from that day ; 
1 mean a revolution in sentiments, manners, and 
moral opinions. As things now stand, with every 
thing respectable destroyed without us, and an at- 
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tempt to destroy within us every principle of respect, 
one is almost forced to apologize for harbouring the 
common feelings of men. 

Why do I feel so differently from the reverend 
Dr. Price, and those of his lay flock, who will 
choose to adopt the sentiments of his discourse ? 
For this plain reason — ^because it is natural 1 should ; 
because we are so m^de as to be affected at such 
spectacles with melancholy sentiments upon the 
unstable condition of mortal prosi)erity, and the tre- 
mendous uncertainty of human greatness ; because 
in those natural feelings we learn great lessons; 
because in events like these our passions instruct 
our reason ; because when kings are hurled from- 
their thrones by the Supreme Director of this great 
drama, and become the objects of insult to the base,* 
and of pity to the good, we behold such disasters 
in the moral, as we should behold a miracle in the 
physical order of things. We are alarmed into re* 
flection $ our minds, as it has long since been ob- 
served, are purified by terror and pity ; our weak 
unthinking pride is humbled, under the dispensa* 
tions of a mysterious wisdom. Some tears might 
be drawn from me, if such a spectacle were exhi- 
iNted on the stage. I should be trnly ashamed of 
finding in myself that superficial, theatric sense of 
painted distress, whilst 1 could exult over it in real 
life. With such a perverted mind, I could neves 
venture to show my face at a tragedy. People 
would think the tears that Oarrick formerly, ob 
that Siddons not long since, have extorted from, 
me, were the tears of hypocrisy; I should, know 
theui to be the tears of folly. 

Indeed the theatre is a better school pi moral 
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^entimeuts than churches, where the feelings of 
humanity are thus outraged. Poets, who hav« to 
deal with an audience not yet graduated in the 
school of the rights of men, and who must apply 
themselves to the moral constitution of the heart, 
would not dare to produce such a triumph as a 
matter of exultation. There, where men follow 
their natural impulses, they would not bear the 
odious maxims of a Machiayeiiao policy, whether 
applied to the attainment of monarchical or demo- 
cratic tyranny. They would reject them on the 
modem, as they once did on the ancient stage, 
where they could not bear even the hypothetical 
proposition of such wickedness in the mouth of a 
personated tyrant, though suitable to the character 
he sustained. No theatric audience in Athens 
would bear what has been borne, in the midst of 
the resd tragedy of this triumphal day ; a principal 
actor weighing, as it were in scales hung in a shop 
of horrors, so much actual crime against so much 
contingent advantage, and after putting in and out 
weights, declaring that the balance was on the side 
of the advantages. They would not bear to see the 
crimes of new democracy posted as in a ledger 
against the crimes of old despotism, and the hook- 
keepers of politics finding democracy still in debt, 
bat by no means unable or unwilling to pay the 
balance. In the theatre, thp first intuitive glance, 
without any elaborate process of reasoning, would 
show that this method of political computation 
would justify every extent of crime. They would 
see, that on these principles, even where the very 
worst acts were not perpetrated, it was owing ra- 
ther to the fortune of the conspirators than to their 
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parsimony in the expenditure of treachery and 
blood. They would soon see, that criminal means 
Qnce tolerated are soon preferred. They present 
a shorter cut to the object than through the high- 
way of the moral virtues. Justifying perfidy and 
murder for public benefit, public benefit would 
soon become the pretext, and perfidy and murder 
the end ; until rapacity, malice, revenge, and feaf 
more dresulful than revenge, could satiate their in- 
satiable appetites. Such must be the consequences 
of lasing, in the splendor of these triumphs of 
the rights of men, all natural sense of wrong and 
right. 

But the reverend pastor exults in this " leading 
in triumph," because, truly, Louis XVI. was ** an 
arbitrary monarch ;" that is, in other words, nei- 
ther more nor less than because he was Louis XVI, 
and because he had the misfortune to be born king 
of France, with the prerogativ^rs of which a long 
line of ancestors, and a long acquiescence of the 
people, without any act of his, had put him in pos- 
session. A misfortune it iias indeed turned out to 
him, that he was born king of France. But mis-, 
fortune is not crime, noi is indiscretion always the 
greatest guilt. I shall never think that a prince, 
(the acts of who?e whole reign were a series of 
concessions to his subjects, who was willing to re- 
lax his authority, to remit his prerogatives, to call 
his people to a share of freedom, not known, per- 
haps not desired, by their ancestors) such a prince, 
though be should be subject to the common frail- 
ties attached to men and to princes, though he 
should have once thought it necessary to provide 
force against the desperate designs mjinifestly car- 
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I7ing on agaiust his pei*son, and the remnants of 
his anthority ; though all thin should be taken into . 
consideration, I sliall be led with great difficulty 
to think he dcsen'es the cruel and insulting tri- 
umph of Paris, and of Dr. Price. I tremble for the 
cause of liberty, from such an example to kings. 
I tremble for the cause of humanity, in the unpu- 
nished outrages of the most wicked of mankind. 
But there are some people of that low and dege- 
nerate fashion of mind, that they look up with a 
sort of complacent awe and admiration to kings, 
who know to keep firm in their seat, to hold a 
strict hand over their subjects, to assert their pre- 
rogative, and, by the awakened vigilance of a severe 
despotism, to guard against the very first approaches 
of freedom. Against such as these they never 
elevate their voice. Deserters from principle, listed 
with fortune, they never see any good in suffering 
virtue, nor any crime in prosperous usurpation. 

If it could have been' made clear to me, that the 
king and queen of France (those I mean who were 
such before the triumph) were inexorable and cruel 
tyrants, that they had formed a deliberate scheme 
for massacring the National Assembly (I think I 
have seen something lilie the latter insinuated in 
certain publications) I should think their captivity 
just. If this be true, much more ought to hav^ 
been done, but done, in my opinion, in another 
manner. The punishment of real tyrants is a 
noble and awful act of justice ; and it has with 
truth been said to be consolatory to the human 
mind. But if I were to punish a wicked king, I 
should regard the dignity in avenging the crime. 
Justice is grave and decorous, and in its punish- 
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meDts rather seems to submit to a necessity, than 
to make a choice. Had Nero^ or Agrippioa, or 
Louis the^Eleventh, or Charles the Ninth, been the 
subject ; if Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, sifter 
the murder of Patkul, or his predecessor Christina, 
after the murder of Monaldeschi, had fallen iota 
your hands, sir, or into mine, I am sure our con- 
duct would have been different. 

If the French king, or king of the French, (or 
by whatever name he is known in the new vocabu- 
lary of your constitution) has, in his own person 
and that of his queen, really deserved these una- 
vowed but unavenged murderous attempts, and 
these subsequent indignities more cruel than ninr> 
der ; such a person would ill deserve even that sub- 
ordinate executory trust, which I understand is 
to be placed in him ; nor is he fit to be called chief 
in a nation which he has outraged and oppressed. 
A worse choice for such an office in a new com- 
monwealth, than that of a deposed tyrant, could 
not possibly be made. But to degrade and insult a 
man as the worst of criminals, and afterwards to 
trust, him in your highest concerns, as a faithful^ 
honest, and zealous servant, is not consistent in 
reasoning, nor prudent in policy, nor safe in prac- 
tice. Those who could make such an appointment 
must be guilty of a more flagrant breach of trust 
than any they have yet committed against the peo- 
ple. As this is the only crime in which your lead- 
ing politicians could have acted inconsistently, I 
conclude that there is no sort of ground for these 
horrid insinuations. I think no better of all the 
other calumnies. 

In England we give no credit to them. We 
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«re geDeroQS enemies : we are faithful allies. We 
spnrn from us, with disgust and indignation, the 
slanders of those who bring as their anecdotes with 
the attestation of the flower-de-lace on their shoal- 
ikr. 'We have lord George Gordon fast in New- 
gate; and neither his being a pablic proselyte to 
Judaism, nor his having, in his seal against catho- 
lic priests and all sort of ecclesiastics, raised a mob 
(excuse the term, it is still in use here) which 
pulled down all our prisons — have preserved to him 
« liberty, of which he did not render himself 
wortliy by a virtuous use of it. We have rebmlt 
Newgate, and tenanted the mansion. We have pri- 
sons almost as strong as the Bastile for those who 
dare to libel the queens of France. In this spiritual 
retreat, let the noble libeller remain. Let him there 
meditate on his Thalmud, until he learns a conduct 
more becoming his birth and parts, and not so dis- 
graceful to the ancient religion to which he has 
become a proselyte; or until some persons from 
yonc side of the waterj'to please your new Hebrew 
brethren, shall ransom him. He may then be 
enabled to purchase, with the old hoards of the 
synagogue, and a very small poundage, on the long 
compound interest of the thirty pieces of silver, 
(Dr. Price has shown us what miracles compound 
interest will perform in 1790 years,) the lands which 
are lately discovered to have been usurped by the 
Gallican church. Send us your popish archbishop 
of Paris, and we will send you our protestant rab- 
bin. We shall treat the person you send us in 
exchange like a gentleman and an honest man, as 
he is; but pray let him bring with him the fund of 
his hospitality, bounty, and charity ; and, depend 
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Upon it, we shall never confiscate a shilling of that 
honourable and pious fund, nor think of enriching 
the treasury with the spoils of the poor-box. 

To tell you the truth, my dear sir, I think the 
honour of our nation to be somewhat concerned in 
the disclaimer of the proceedings of this society of 
the Old Jewry and the London Tavern. I have no 
man's proxy. I speak only fi-om myself; when I 
disclaim, as I do with all possible earnestness, all 
communion with the actors in that triumph, or 
with the admirers of it. When I assert any thing 
else, as concerning the people of England, I speak 
from observation, not from authority; but Y speak 
from the experience I have had in a pretty exten- 
sive and mixed communication with the inhabit- 
ants of this kingdom, of all descripHons and ranks, 
and after a course of attentive observation, began 
early in life, and continued for near forty years. I 
have often been astonished, considering that we 
are divided from you but by a slender dike of about 
twenty-four miles, and that the mutual intercourse 
between the two countries has lately been very 
great, to find how little you seem to know of us. I 
suspect that this is owing to your forming a jndg. 
ment of this nation from certain pablications, which 
do, very erroneously, tf they do at all, represent 
the opinions and dispositions generally prevalent In 
England. The vanity, restlessness, petulance, and 
spirit of intrigue of several petty cabals, who at- 
tempt to hide their total want of consequence in 
bustle and noise and puffing, and mutual quotation 
of each other, makes you imagine that our con- 
temptuous neglect of their abilities is a misk of 
general acquiescence in their opinions. No such 
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tbing, I assure you. Because half a dozen grass- 
hoppers uuder a fern make the field ring with their 
importunate chink, whilst thousands of great cattle^ 
reposed beneath the shadow of the British oak, 
chew the cud and are silent, pray do not imagine, 
that those who make the noise are the only inhabit- 
ants of the field ; that of course there are many in 
number ; or that, after all, they are other than the 
little shrivelled, meagre, hopping, though loud and 
troublesome, insects of the hour. 

I almost venture to affirm, that not one in a hun- 
dred amongst us participates in the triumph of the 
Revolution Society. if the king and queen of 
France, and their children, were to fall into our 
hands by the chance of war, in the most acrimo- 
nious of all hostilities (I deprecate sucli hostility) 
they would be treated with another sort of tri- 
umphal entry into London. We formerly have had 
a king of France in that situation ; you have read 
how he was treated by the victor in the field ; and 
iu what manner he was afterwards received in 
England. Four hundred years have gone over us ; 
but I believe we are not materially changed since 
that period. Thanks to our sullen resistance to 
innovation, thanks to the cold sluggishness of our 
national character, we still bear the stamp of our 
forefathers. We have not, as I conceive, lost the 
generosity and dignity of thinking of the fourteenth 
century; nor as yet have we subtilized ourselves 
into savages. We are not the converts of Rous- 
seau; we are not the disciples of Voltaire; Hel- 
vetius has made no progress amongst us. Atheists 
are not our preachers; madmen are not our law- 
givers. We know that we have Qiade no discove- 
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ries, and we think that no discoveries are to be 
iBade^ in morality ; nor many in the great princi' 
pies of government, nor in the ideas of liberty^ 
which were understood, long before we were bom^ 
altogether as well as they will be after the grave 
has heaped its mould upon our presumption^ and 
the silent tomb shall have imposed its law on our 
pert loquacity. In England we ha\'e not yet been 
completely embowelled of our natnral entrails ; we 
still feel within us, and we cherish and cultivate, 
those inbred sentiments which are the faithfol 
guardians, the active monitors of our duty, the 
' true supporters of all liberal and manly morals. We 
have not been drawn and trussed, in order that we 
may be filled, like stuffed birds in a museum, with 
chaff and rags, and paltry blurred shreds -of paper 
about the rights of man. We preserve the whole 
of our feelings stilljuuive and entire, unsophisti* 
cated by pedantry and infidelity. We have real 
hearts of flesh and blood beating in our bosoms. 
We fear God j we look up with awe to kings ; with 
affection to parliaments ; with duty to magistrates ; 
with reverence to priests ; and with respect to no- 
bility.* Why? Because when such ideas are 

* The English are, I conceive, misrepresented in a letter 
published in one of the papers, by a gentleman thought to 
be a dissenting minister. When writing to Dr. Price of the 
spirit which prevails at Paris, he says, '• The spirit of the 
people in this place has abolished all the proud distiniftio&s 
which the king and nobles had usurped in their minds; 
whether they talk of the king, the noble, or the priest, their 
whole language is that of the moit enlightened and liberaL 
am<mg8t the English." If this gentleman means to confine 
the terns enlightened and liberal to one set of men i& 
England, it may be true. It it not generally so. 
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l»rMl|^ liefbre onr' minds, it isnataral to be so 
affected; because all otliier feeiingps are false and 
sporioDs, and tend to cormpt our minds, to vitiate 
our pHmaty morals, to render ns vnfit ibr rational 
ISbtrtjy and by teadiing as a servile, licentionsr, 
wd abaBdoned insolence, to be onr Um sport for a 
few bolydays, to malceiis perfectly fit for, and justfy 
deaerHsg of slavery, tfairongh the whole course' t>f 
oftlires. 

Ton see, sir, that in this enUgfatened age I am 
boM enough to confess, that we are generally men 
of imtanght feelings ; that instead of casting aWay 
all our old prejudices; we cherish them to a very 
considerable d^ree, and,' to talse more shame' to 
ourselves, we cherish them because they are prejn*. 
£ces; and^tbe longer they have lasted, and the 
more generally they have prevailed, the more we 
dierlsb them. We are afraid to put men to live 
and trade each on his own private stock of reason ; 
becanse we suspect that this stocic in each man isN^^ 
small, and that the indiHdnifils would do better to 
anni themselves of the general banlt andciipital of 
nations and of ages. Many of our men of specula- 
tion. Instead of exploding general prejudices, em- 
ploy their sagacity to discover the latent wisdom 
which prevails in them. If they find what they 
seek, and they seldonl fail ; they think it more wise 
to dontinne the prejudice, with the reason involved; 
than to cast away the coat of prejudice, and to 
leave nothing but the naked i^ason ; because pre- 
judice, with its reason, has a motive to give action 
to that reason, and an affection which will give It 
penpianence; Prejudice is of ready amplication i* 
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the emergeDcj; it prerioudy eagages the mind is 
a 0teady course of wi^om and virtue, and does not 
leave the man hesitating in the moment of dedsion^ 
"sceptical, puzzled, and unnesolved. Prejudice len* 
den a man's virtue his habit; and not a series of 
unconnected acts. Through just prejudice, his 
duty becomes a part of liis nature* 

Your literary men, and your politicians, and so 
do the vvbole clan of the enlightened among iia, 
:essenUally differ in these points. They have no 
respect for the wisdom of others ; but they pay it 
off by a very full measure of confidence in thdr 
own. With them it is a sufficient motive to de- 
stroy an old scheme of things, because it is an <4d 
one. As to the new, they aiv in no sort of fear with 
regard to the duration of a building run up in 
haste; because duration is no object to those who 
thinlE little or nothing has been done before their 
time, and who pUce ail thdr hopes in discovejgr. 
They conceive, very systematically, that all things 
which give perpetuity are mischievous, and there* 
fore they are at inexpiable war with all establish- 
jnents. They think that government may vary like 
modes of dress, and with as little ill effect; that 
Uiere needs no principle of attad^ment, except a 
sense pf present conveniency, to any constitution of 
4he state. They always speak as if they were of 
opinion that there is a singular species of compact 
between them and their magistrates, which binds 
the magistrate, but which has nothing reciprocal in 
It, but that the majesty of the pec^ has a rightto 
dissolve it without any reason but its will. Their 
attachment to their country Jtseif, is only so far as 
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U agrees with some of their fleeting projeeta; it be- 
Hiiu and ends with that scheme of polity whkh Jails 
VI With their momentary opinion. 
. lliese doctrines, or rather sentiments, seem pre^ 
valent with your new statesmen. But they are 
wholly different from those on which we have aU 
ways acted in this country. 

I hear it is sometimes given dat in France, that 
what is doing among yon is after the example of 
England. I beg leave to affirm, that scarcely any 
thing done with yon has originated from the prac- 
tice or the prevalent opinions of this people, either 
in the act or in the spirit of the proceeding. liCt 
me add, that we are as nnlviUing to learn these les- 
sons from France, as we are sure that we never 
taoght them to that nation. The cabals here who 
take a sort of share in your transactions as yet con- 
sist but of a handful of people. If unfortunately 
by tbdr intrigues, their sermons, their publications, 
and by a confidence derived from an expected union 
with the counsels and forces of the French nation, 
tliey should draw considerable numbers into their 
fiictioD, and in consequence should seriously atf- 
tempt any thing here in imitation of what h^s been 
done with yon, the event, I dare venture to pror 
pheay, will be, that, with some trouble to their 
country, they will soon accomplish their own de- 
aftmction. This people refused to change their law 
in remote ages, from respect to the infollibility of 
popes; and they will not now alter it from a pious 
iaspticit faith in the dogmatism of philosophers; 
thoogh the former was armed with the anathema 
and cmsade, and though the latter should act mth 
t)ie Ubei and the lamp-iron. 
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Pofmerly your affairs were your own concern 
only. • We felt for them as men ; bat we kept aloof 
from them, becanse we were not citizens of France. 
But when we see the model held up to onrsdveSy 
we nmst feel as Englishmen, and feeling, we most 
provide as Englishmen. Your affairs, in spite of 
us, are made a part of our interest ; so for at least 
as to keep at a distance your panacea, or your 
plague. If it be a panacea, we do not want it. We 
know, the consequences of unnecessary physic. If 
it be. a plague, it is such a plague, that- the pre- 
cautions of the most severe quarantine ought to be 
established against it. 

( hrear on all hands that a cabal, calling itself 
philosophic, receives the glory of many of the late 
'proceedings ; and that their opinions and systems 
ar&the true actuating spirit of the whole of tbem.' 
I have heard of no party in England, literary or 
political, at any time, known by such a description; 
It is not with yon composed of those men, is it; 
whom the vulgar, in their blunt, homely style, 
commonly call atheists and infidels? If it be, I 
admit that we too have had writers of that de^ 
scription, who made some noise in their day. At 
present they repose in lasting oblivion. Who, bom 
within the last forty years, has read one word of 
(Collins, and Toland, and Tindal, and Chubb, and 
Morgan, and that whole race who called them-* 
selves Freethinkers ? Who now reads Bolihg- 
broke? Who ever read him through? Ask the 
booksellers of London what is become of all these 
lights of the world.' In as few yetiH their few sue-' 
cessors will go to the family vault of ** all the Ca- 
pulets," But whatever they were,* or are^ with 
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ns, they were and are wholly: tmconuected indivl- 
duals. With us they kept the common nature of 
their kindy and, were not gregarious. They never 
acted in corps, nor were known as a foction in the 
state, nor presumed: to inflneuee, in that name or 
character, or for the purposes of such a faction, on 
any of, our public concerns. Whether they ought 
so. to.exist, and so be permitted to act, is another 
question. . As such cabals have not exitfted in Eng- 
land, so neither has the spirit of them had any 
influence in establishing the original frame of our 
con^fatbtion, or in any one of the several repara. 
tions and improve^nents it has' undergone. The 
whole .has been done under the auspices, and" is 
confirmed by the sanctions, of religion and piety. 
The whole has emanated from the simplicity of 
our national character, and from a sort of native 
plainness and directness of understanding, which 
for. a long time characterised those men who have 
■ successively obtained authority amongst us. This 
, disposition still remsuns, at least in the great body 
of the people. 

' ' We know, and, wh^t is better, we feel inwardly, 
that religion is the basis of civil society, and the 
source of all good and of aU comfort.* In England 
we are so convinced of this, that there is no rust 

' * Sit igitUT hoe ab initio persuasum civibus, dominos 
ene omnium rerum ac moderatores, Deos { eaque, quae ge* 
nortur* ednim geri vi, ditione, ac numine; eosdemque o\t>- 
time de genere hominum mereri; et qualis quisque sit, 
quid agat, quid in se admittot, quk mente, qua pietate co- 
lat religiones, intueri: piorumqueetimpiorum habere ratio- 
' nem.- His enim • rebus- imbutee menties4iaud sane abh)»n-e- 
bunt ab utm et a vera sententil.— Ctc de Legibua, ii. 7« 
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. of superstition, with which the aocnmalated aA» 
surdity of the human mind might have crusted ii 
over in tlie course of ages, that mnety-ninein a 
hundred of the people of England would not prefer 
to impiety. We shall never be such fools as to call 
in an enemy to tlie substance of any system to re- 
iTOve Its cormpUons, to supply its defects, or to 
perfiect its construction. If our religious tenets 
should erer want a farther elucidation, we shall 
not call on atheism to explain them. We shall not 
light up our temple f^om that unhallowed tire. It 
will be illuminated with other lights. It will be 
perfumed with other incense, than the infectious 
stuff which is imported by the smugglers of adul* 
terated metaphysics. If our ecdesiastical establish^ 
ment should want a revision, it is not avarice or 
rapacity, public or private, that we shall employ 
for the audit, or receipt, or apidication of its cxm^ 
secrated revenue.— Violently condemning neither 
the Greek nor the Arminian, nor, since heats are 
subsided, the Roman system of religion, we pre« 
fer the Protestant; not because we think it has 
less of the Christian in it, but because, in our 
judgment, it has more.— We are Protestants, net 
from indifference, but from zeal. 

We know, and it is our pride to know, thi^ man 
is by his constitution a religious animal; that 
atheism is against, not only our reason, but our in- 
stincts ; and that it cannot prevail long. But if, 
in the moment of riot, and in a drunken delirium 
from the liot spirit drawn out of the alembic pf 
hell, which in France is now so furiously bc^ng^ 
we should uncover our nakedness l^ throwing off 
that Christian religion which has hitherto been our 
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i and oomfort, and one great source ofciviil- 
EEtion amongst ns^ and among many other nations, 
we are apprehensive (being well aware that the 
niiid will not endi^re a void) that some unoonthr 
pemicioos, and degrading superstition might talte 
idaoe of it« . 

Far that reason^ before we taise from onr esta* 
Uishment the natural human meana of estimation, 
iBd give it up to contempt, as yon have done, and 
in doing it have incurred the penalties you well de* 
serve to suffer, we desire tliat some other may be 
presented to ns in the plaoe of it. We shall then 
form our judgment. 

On these ideas, instead of quarrelling with esta- 
Uisfaments, as some do, who have made a philO'^ 
sophy and a religion of their Hostility to such insti- 
tutions, we cleave closely to them. We are re» 
solved to Iceep an established chnrch, an estat- 
bUshed mon«x;hy, an established aristocracy, and 
an established democracy, each in the degree it 
exists, and in no greater. I shall show you pre- 
sently how much of each of these we possess. 

It has been the misfortune (not as these gentle- 
men think it, the glory) of this age, that every 
thing is to be ' discussed, as if the constitution of 
our country were to be always a subject rather of 
altercation than enjoyment. For this reason, as 
well as for the satisfaciiQn of those among you, (if 
any such you have among you) who may i;Hsh to 
profit of examples, I venture to trouble you with a 
few thoughts upon each of these establishments. I 
do not think they were unwise in ancient Rome^ 
who, when they wished to new-model their lawis 
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«eiM( cdmmi«iloBer»: to .examine, -tiie: best: consd- 
tated republics fntbife their reach. :; 

First, I beg leave to »peaic of oar chnrcVesta* 
bUshmeDt, which is the first of our prejudices, not 
a prejudice destitute of reason^ bfitAnfcimg Att it 
pcofouud and extensive wisdom. I spealc of it first. 
It is .first, and'.last> and midst in oar mand^. '.For, 
tiding ground on that reiigiojus . system, of which' 
we are now. in poss^on, we continue to.act pti 
the early received, and uniformly continaed sense 
of mankind. That sense not only^ like a wise 
architect, hath built up the augast fabric of states, 
but like a provident proprietor, to preserve the 
structure frotn profanation and ruin, as a sacred 
temple, purged froni tall the. impurities of frauds 
and violence, and injastice, and tyranny, hath so- 
lemnly and for ever consecrated the commonwealth^ 
and all th^t officiate in it. This consecration. is 
made, that all who administer in tlie governmeiit 
of men, in which they stand in the person .of God 
himself, should have high and worthy, notions of 
their .function and , destination ; that their hope 
should be fnU of immortality ; that they should not 
look to the paltry pelf of the moment, nor to the 
tem|iorary and transient praise of the vulgar, but 
to a solid, permanent, existence, in the permanent 
part of their: nature, and to a permanent fame and 
glory, in the exam pie .they leave as a rich inherit* 
ance to the world. 

Such .sublime principles ought , to be infused .into 
, persons . of exalted . situations ; and religious, esta- 
' bUshments provided^ . that , may ^conti nuaily . revive 
^and enforce them. Every sort of inoral, every sort 
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«f civtt, eftef)r«6rt of poHtk inifumioiiy aiding the 
rational and natural ties tliat connect the Jittduto 
wMleiviandiag and affections to the divine, are not 
more than necessary^ in order to Imiid dp %hu 
wonderful stractate; Man» whose prerogative it is, 
to. he in & gseat degree a «reatnre of bia own 
■airing; and who, when made as he ought to btf 
made, is destined to hold no trivial place ia tliei 
creation, fiat whenever man is pat over men^ a» 
the better nature ought ever to preside in that case 
BM>re particularly, he should as neariy as posslhle 
be appraodmated to his perfection. 

The consecration of the state, hy a stale rdi^oaa 
eatabUshoAent, is necessary also to operate with a( 
wholesome awe upon free citiseas^ because, in 
order to secure their freedom, they mast eqjoy 
•ome determinate portion^ power» To them there- 
fore a relig^n conneeted with the state, and wil^ 
tiimr duty towards it, becomes even more neoe»^ 
aery than in such societies^ where the peo|de, by 
the terms of their sul^'ection, are confined to private 
sentiments, and the manfl^iemeot of their own te^ 
mily concerns. All persons possessing any portion 
of power ought to be strongly and awfully im<' 
pNssed with an idea that theyaet ia trust; a»d 
that they are to account for their conduot in that 
trust to the one great Master, Author and Founder 
of society. 

This principle ought even to be more strongly 
impressed upon the minds of those who compose 
the collective soverdgnty than upon those of sin|^ 
princes. Without instruments, these princes can 
do nothing. Whoever uses instrument^ in findinc 
o2 
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bdps^ fifids also impediments* Their poWeV !» 
therefore by no means compiete ; nor are they safe 
. In extreme abuse./ Such persons^ however elevated 
by flattery, arrogance^ and seif-opHitD»> must be 
^nstble that, whether covered or not by positive 
law, in some way or other they are accountable 
even here for the abuse of their trust. If they are 
not cut off by a rebellion of their people, they niay 
be strangled by the very janissaries kept for their 
security against all other rebellion. Thus we have 
seen the king of France sold by his soldiers for an 
increase of pay. . But where popular authority is 
absolute and unrestrained, the people have an in- 
finitely greater^ because a far better founded confix 
dence in their own power. They are themselves^ 
in a great measure/ their own instruments. They 
are nearer to their objects. Besides^ they are less 
under responsibility to one of the greatest con- 
trolling powers on earth, the sense of fame and 
estimation. The share of infamy that is likely to 
fell to the lot of each individual in public ticts, is 
small indeed ; the operation of opinion being in the 
invierse ratio to the number of those who abuse 
. power. Their own approbation of their own acts 
Has to them the appearance of a public judgment in 
^ Hieir favour. A perfect democracy is therefore the 
most shameless thing in the world. As it is the 
most shameless, it is also the most fearless. No 
man apprehends in his person he can.be made sub- 
ject to punishment. Certainly th^ people at large 
never oughts for .«s all punishments are for ex- 
ample towards the conservation of the people at: 
Isrge, the |>eoplie at large can nevei- bocome the* 
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tnlijecC of puakhment by any haman hand** It is 
therefore of infinite importance that they, sbould 
BOt be saffered to imagine that their will, any more 
than that of Icings, is the standard of right and 
wrong. They ought to be persuaded that they are 
full as little entitled, and far less qualified, with 
safety to themselves, to use any arbitrary |)ower 
whatsoever; that therefore they are not, under a 
Iblae show- of liberty, but, in truth, to exercise an 
aanatnral inverted domination, tyrannically to ex*- 
act, from those who officiate in the state, not an* 
- entire devotion to their interest, which is their 
right, but an afarject submission to their occasional 
will ; extinguishing thereby, in all those who serve 
them, all moral principle, all sense of dignity, all 
use of judgment, and all consistency of character ; 
whilst by the very same process they give them*- 
selves up a proper, a suitable, but a most con- 
temptible prey to the servile ambition of popular 
sycophants or courtly flatterers. ' 

When tbe people have emptied themselves of all 
the Inst of selfish will,> which without religion it is 
utterly impossible they ever should ; when they are 
conscious that they exercise, and exercise perhaps 
in a higher link of the order of delegation, the 
power, which to be legitimate must be according to 
that eternal immutable law, in which' will and rea- 
son are the same, they will be more careful how 
they place power in base and incapable hands. In 
their nomination to office, they will not appoint to 
the exercise of authority, as to a pitiful job, but 
as to a holy function ; not according to their sordid 

• Qttiequld mi4tis peeeatur Inultunw 
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iielflsh idlareBty nor to thdr wankm caprice, nor 
to thmr sffbltraiy will ; bqt thej!^ ndU oonfer iliat 
p^WfiTi wluchaay^vaii»imig^»eUti!cmbletogi«e.or 
to: recdre, on tbose only io wlumi^ t^ nay dis* 
0«im that predM&iDMit pioportioa of active. vlitQc 
Ai^.w^oni9 taken together and fitted to tbechai^^ 
«9di asy in tbef;reat imd inevitable mixed mass of 
liuman tmperfectifmand xnfinnities, is to be found. 

When they are habitnally oonrinced tliat no evil 
eau be accei^able, either in the act or the pomis* 
»if)Dy . to him whose essence is geod» they will ba 
better able to extirpate out of the minds of alt 
mas^stratesy civil, ecclesiasticaiy or militar]!^ any 
ihmg that bears the least resemblance to a proad 
and lawless domination. 

^at one of the first and most leading prindplet 
i)a which the commonwealth and the laws are coftb 
a^ceatedy is lest the temporary possessors and life^ 
TtfiAters in it, numindful of what they have received 
from their ancestors, or what is due to thdr poBte«> 
.^jrlty^ should act as if they were the entire masters ; 
Itiftt.they should not think it amongst their rigfata 
to cut ofi'theentmi, or oHnmit waste on theini. 
heritanoe, by destn^ng at their {Measure the whole 
origlQal fabric of their society ; hazarding to leave 
to those who.come after them,' a nxin instead of « 
habitation, and teaching these successors as Htlle 
to respect their contrivances, qs they had thei»> 
.tehrw respected the institntions of their forefathers. 
By this nnprindpled facility of changing the state 
as.oftea, and as much, and in as many ways m 
there are floating fandea or &shions, the whole 
A chain and continuity of the commonwealth would 
be broken. No one generation could link with the 
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otlier. Men mronld beeone little better than tlie 
iy^ofasQinmer. 

And first of ally tlve scieooe of jarisprodeiice^ tbe 
{aide of the hmBan Inteilecty which, wkh aU its 
defects, reduodatides^ and errors, is the collected 
reason of ngfis^ combining the principles of original 
jvstioe with the infinite variety of human concerns^ 
as a heap of old exploded errors, would be no 
longer studied. Personal self-sufficiency and arro- 
gance, the certain attendants upon all those who 
hais9 never experienced a wisdom greater than their 
own, would usurp the tribunal. Of course, no 
jcettaln laws, establishing invariable groundi of 
bofe and fear, would keep the actions of men in a 
oertaln course, or direct them to a certain end ; 
nothing stable in the modes of holding property, 
or exercising function, could form a solid ground . 
on which any parent could speculate in the educ»- 
lion of his ofi^pring, or in a choice for their futnne 
eatablishment in the world. No principles would '^ 
Jie early worked into the habits. As soon as the 
moit Me instructor had completed his laborious - 
ccmrse of Institution, instead of sending forth his 
pnpU, accomplished in a virtuous discipline, fitted 
U> procore him attention and respect in his place in 
fodety, he would find every thing altered, and that 
lie had turned out a poor creature to the contempt 
and derision of the world, ignorant of the true 
grounds of estimation. Who would ensure a ten- 
der and delicate seuse of honour to beat almost 
with the first pulses of the heart, when no man 
oould know what would be the test of honour in a 
nation, oontinuaUy varying the standard of its coin ? < 
No part of life would retain its aoqotsitions. Bar* 
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t^arism with regard to science and literatarej wn*.. 
skilfulness with regard to arts and mannfactures, 
would infallibly succeed to the want of a steady' 
edrication and settled principle ; and thus the com-, 
monwealth itself would, in a few genenitions, 
crumble away, be disconnected into the dust and 
powder of individuality, and at length dispersed to 
all the winds of heaven. 

To avoid therefore the evils of inconstancy and. 
Tcrsatility, ten thousand times worse than those 
of obstinacy and the blindest prejudice, we have 
consecrated the stat6, that no man should approach 
to lool£ into defects or corruptions but with due 
caution ; that he should never dream of beginning 
its reformation by its subversion ; that he should 
approach to the faults of the state as to the wounds 
of a father, with pious awe and trembling solicit 
tude. By this wise prejudice we are taught to look 
with horror on those children of their country who 
are prompted rashly to hack that aged parent in 
pieces, and put him into the kettle of magicians, 
in hopes that by their poisonous weeds and wild 
incantations, they may regenerate the paternal con- 
stitution, and renovate their father's life. 

Society is Indeed a contract. Subordinate con- 
tracts for objects of mere occasional interest may be 
dissolved at pleasure— but the state ought not to be 
considered as nothing better than a pattnership 
agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee^ calico or 
tobacco, or some other such low concern, to be 
taken up for a little temporary interest, and to be 
dissolved by the fancy of the parties. It is to be 
iooked on with other reverence; because it is not 
ii|>artnership in things subservient only to the gro8« 
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' aiftkosfl existence <^ a temporary and perishable na-' 
tare : it is a partnership in all science ; a partner^ 
ship in all ai-t ; apartnersbip in every virtae, and 
ifl all perfection. As the eu4s of such a partner-' 

'ship cannot be obtained in many generations, it / 
becomes a partnership not only betvireep those whoi / 
are living, but between those who are dead, and«^ 
those who are to be bom. Each contract of each- 
ftarticular state is but a clause in the great priroaeval 
contract of eternal society, linking the lower with 

' tlie higher natures, connecting the visible and in- 
visible world, according to a fixed compact sanc- 
tioned by the. inviolable oath which holds all physi- 
cal and all moral natures, each in their appointed 
place. This law is not subject to the will of those,: y 
who, by an obligation above them, and infinitely su»^ 
perior, are bound to submit their wHl to that law. 
The municipal corporations of that universal king- 
dom are not morally at liberty, at their pleasure, 
and on their speculations of a contingent improve- 
ment, wholly to separate and tear asunder the 
bands of their subordinate Comnuinity, and to dis- 
solve it into an unsocial, uocivil, unconnected chaos 
of elemmtary principles. It is |he first and su-^ 

^ preme necessity only, a necessity that is not chosen 
but chooses^ a necessity paramount to deliberation, 
that admits no discussion, and demands no evi- 
dence, which alone can justify a resort to anarchy. 
This necessity is no exception to tlie rule; because 
this necessity itself is a part too of that moral and 
physical disposition of things to which man must 
be obedient by consent or force % but if that which 
is only submission to necessity should be made the 
object of choice, the law is broken, nattire is dis-; 
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obeyed, and Uie rdbellionsi are outlawed, cast lo«^* 
and eidledy from this world of reason, and order|! 
and peace, and virtne, and frnitful penitence, iota 
the antagonist world of madness, discord, vice, con* 
fusion, and unafailing sonxiw. 

These, my<dear sir, are, were, and I think long 
will be, the sentiments of not the least learned and 
reflecting part of this kingdom, lliey who are in- 
daded in this description, form their opinions oft 
such grounds as such persons ought to form them^ 
llie less inquiring receive them from an authority 
which those whom Providence dooms to live on 
trust need not be ashamed to rely on. These two 
sorts of men move in the same direction, though in 
a different place. They both move with the order 
of the universe. They all know or feel this great 
ancient truth : Quod Uli principi et prtgpoienti /><» 
^i omnem hunc mundum regit, nUtU earum qtuB 
qfUdemfiant in ierrif accepihts qitam coneiiiM el 
eteiut homimtm jure eoeiati, qua eUfitates appeUaa* 
iur. They take this tenet of the head and heart, 
not from the great name which it immediately 
bears, nor from the greater from whence it is de» 
rived; but from. that which alone can give true 
weight and sanction to any learned opinion, the 
common nature and conunon relation of men. 
Persuaded that all things ought to be done with le- 
ference, and referring all to the point of reference 
to which all should be directed, they think, them* 
selves bound, not only as individuals in the sanctu^ 
ary of the heart, or as congregated in that personal 
capadty, to renew the memory of their high origin 
and cast; but also in their corporate character to 
perfonn theur national homage to the Institulor, 
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aiul Author; and PhHector ofciTil Bociety; without- 
Which civit society^ man coald not, by any possUnlkyy 
arrive at the perfection of which his nature is ca- 
paUe, nor even make a rendote and faint approaich 
to it. They conceive that he who g^ave our natiire 
to be perfected by our virtue; willed also the neces- 
sary means of its perfection— he willed, therieforeV 
thestate-4ie willed its connection with the source 
and original archetype, of all perfection. They who 
are convinced of this his will, which is the law of 
laws and the sovereign of sovereigns, cannot think 
it reprehensible, that this our corporate fealty and 
homage, that, this our recognition of a signiory pa- 
ramount, I had almost said this oblation of the state 
itaeify as a worthy offering on the high altar of tini- 
▼eraal praise^ should be performed, as ail public 
adtemn acts are performed, in buildings, in music, 
in decoration, in speech, in the dignity of persons, 
aoQording to the. customa of mankind, taaght by 
their nature ; that is; mth modest splendor, with 
unassuming' state, with mild m^'esty, and sober 
pomp.- For those purposes they think some part of 
the .wealth of the couutry'is as usefully employed as 
it can l>e, in fomenting the luxury of individuals; 
It is the public ornament. It is the public consbla- 
. tion. . It nourishes the public hope. The poorest 
man finds his own importance and dignity in it^ 
..udiilst the weajith.and pride of individuals at ev^i^ 
. moment makes the man of humble rank and fortune 
seusible of his inferiority, and degrades and vilifies 
his condition. It is for the man in humble life; and 
: to. nuse . his ; nature, 'and . to put him in ' mind of ^ 
state in which the privileges of opulence willceaEse^ 
vHhtio he itill rbe equal-by natui«y and may bcmore 
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than equal by virtue; that this perUeii of i\m 
general wealth of his oonntry is employed and' 
sanctified. 

I assare yon I do not aim at singularity. I give 
yon opinions which have been accepted amongst na, 
from very eafly times to this moment, with a oon> 
tinned and general approbation, and whicb, indeed^ 
are so worked into my mind, that I am unable to 
distinguish what I have learned from others from 
the results of my own meditation^ 

It is on some such principles that the minority of 
the people of England, far from thinking a relii* 
gioos, national establishment unlawful, hardly 
think it lawful to be mthont one. In France yoa 
are wholly mistaken, if you do not betieve us, above 
all other things, attached to it, and beyond all other 
nations ; and when this people has acted unwisely 
and unjustifiably in its favour, as in some instances 
they have done most certainly, in their very emnnB 
you will at least discover their zeal. 

This principle runs through the whole system of 
their polity. They do not consider their cfaufdt 
establishment as convenient, but as essential- to 
theirstate ; not as a thing heterogeneous and sepa« 
rable; something added for accommodation ; *what 
they may either keep up or lay aside, according to- 
their temporary ideas of convenience. They oon<& 
-sider it as the foundation of their wfade constitii«' 
tion, with which, and with every part of which, it 
holds an indissoluble union. Church and state are 
ideas inseparable in their minds, and scarody it 
the one ever mendoned without mentioning the 
other. 

Our education is so formed a$ to confirm aad fix 
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tliis impression. Oar edacatlon is in a manner 
wholly ID Che hands of ecclesiastics, and in all stages 
from infabcy to maidiood. Even when oar youth > 
kaving schools and vnirer«ltieSy enter that most 
important period of Ufe which begins to linlr expe* 
rience and study together, and when with that view 
they visit other countries ; instead of old domestics^ 
whom we have seen as governors to principal men 
from other parts, three-fourths of those who go 
abroad with our young nobility and gentlemen are 
ecclesiastics; not as austere masters, nor as mere 
followers;, but as friends and companions of a 
graver character, and not seldom persons as well 
bom as themselves. With them, as relations, they 
most commonly keep up a close connexion through 
life« By this connexion we conceive that we attach 
oar gentlemen to the church ; and we liberalise the 
dnircfa by an intercourse with the leading chanu> 
t«rs of the country. 

So tenacious are we of the old ecclesiastical 
modes and fsishions of institution, that veiy little 
alteration has been made in them since the four* 
teentb or fifteenth century; adhering in this parti* 
cuiar, as in all things else, to our old settled maxim, 
oerer entirely nor at once to depart from antiquity. 
We found these old institutions, on the whole, fa- 
vourable to morality and disdpline ; and we thought 
they were susoepttMe of amendment, without alter- 
ing the ground. We thought that they were capable 
of reseiring and meliorating, and above all of pr&- 
serring the accessions of science and literature, as 
tlie order of Providence should successively produce 
them. And after all, with this Gothic and monldsh 
education^ (for such it is in tlie ground-work) we 
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may pat in our claim to as ampl^:aDd as early a 
share in all the improvements in science, in arts, 
and in literature, . which b»m JUuminated and 
adorned the modem woiid, as^aiiy other nation in 
Europe : we think one main cause of this Improve- 
ment was our not despjistng the patrimony of 
knowledge which was left us by our forefathers. .. 
. It iji from our attachment to a church establish- 
meot that the English nation did not think it .wise 
to entrust that gieat fnudamental interest of the 
whole to what they trust no part of their civil pr 
'military public service, that is, to the unsteady and 
precaiiotts eouiribiition of individuals. They, go 
Igiltfaer. They certainly never, have suffered, and 
kt^ev will suffer, the fixed estate of the churcl^.to 
be converted into a pension, to depend on the tr.ea- 
sury, and to be dekyed, withheld, or perhaps to ))e 
extinguished, by fiscal difficulties ; which difficult 
ties may sometimes be pretended for political pur- 
poses,' and are, in fact, often brought on by the 
extravagance, negligence, and rapacity. of politi- 
cians. The people of England think that, they haye 
constitutional motives, as well as religious, ag^n^t 
any project of turning their independent clergy into 
ecclesiastical pensioners of state. They, tremble 
for their liberty, from the influence of a clergy de- 
pendent on the crown ; they tremble for the public 
tranquiUity from the disorders of a factious, dergy, 
if it were made to depend upon any other than the 
' crown. They, therefore, made their church, like 
their king and their nobility, independent. 
; From the united considerations of religion and 
constitutional policy ; from their opinion pf a duty 
' to maHe a sure-provision for the consolation of the 
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feeble and the Infltruction of the ignorant ; they have 
in<;6rt>o^tefl'antl identified the estate of the church 
with the mass of private property, of which the 
state is not the proprietor, either for use or 
dominion, but the guardian only and the regulator. 
They have ordained that the provision of this esta- 
blishment might be as stable as the earth on which 
it stands, and should not fluctuate with the Euripus 
of fhnds and actions. 

The men of England, (the men, I mean, of light 
and leading in England) whose wisdom, if they 
have any, is open and direct, would be ashamed^ as 
of a silly deceitful trick; to profess any religion in 
name, whifch, by their proceedings, they appeared 
to cbnteron. If, by their conduct,^ (the only lan- 
guage that rarely lies,) they seemed.to regard the 
, great ruling principle of the moral and the natural 
world, as a mere invention to keep the vulgar in 
obedience, they apprehend that by such a conduct 
they would defeat the politic purpose they have in 
TieW. They would find it diflScnlt to make others 
to believe in a sj'stem to which they manifestly gave 
no credit themselves. The Christian statesmen of 
this land would, indeed, first provide for the multi- 
tude; because it is the multitude, and is therefore, 
as such, the first ol^ect in the ecclesiastical institn^ 
tion, and in all institutions. They have been 
taught, that the cii'Cumstance of the Gospel's being 
preabhed to the poor, was one of the great tests of 
its true mission : they think, therefore, that those 
do not believe it who do not tiake care it should be 
preafched to the poor. 'But as they know that 
charity is not codfihed to any one description, but 
ought to apply itself to all men who have wants. 
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thi$f ate not <le|»rlTed of a dae and anzionsaeosadaii 
of pity to the distresses of the miserable great. 
They ate not repelled, through a fastidious deiicacyy 
at the stench of their arrogance and presumption, 
from a medicinal attention to their mental blotches 
and running sores. They ate sensible, that reli- 
pous instruction is of more consequence to them 
than to any others ; from the greatness of the temp* 
tation to which they are exposed ; from tlie import- 
ant consequences that itttend their faults; from 
the contagion of their ill example ; from the neces- 
sity of bowing down the stubborn neck of their 
pride and ambition to the yoke of moderation and 
virtue; from a consideration of the fat stupidity 
and gross ignorance concerning what imports men 
most to know, which prev^b at courts, and at the 
head of armies, and in senates, as much as at the 
loom and in the field. 

The English people are satisfied, that to the 
great the consolations of religion are as necessary 
aa its instructions. They too are among the un- 
happy. They feel personal pain • and domestic 
sorrow. In these they have no privilege, but are 
subject to pay their full contingent to the contribu- 
tions levied on mortality. They want this sovereign 
balm under their gnawing cares and anxieties, 
which being less convei^ant about the limited wants 
of animal life, range without limit, and are diver- 
sified by infinite combinations in the wild and nn* 
bounded regions of imagination. Some charitable 
dole is wanting to these, our often very unhappy 
brethren, to fill the gloomy void that reigns in 
minds which have nothing on earth to hope or 
£Bari something to relieve in the killing Ismgnor 
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and over-Iabonred lauitade of those who have iio« 
thing to do; something to excite an appetite to 
existence in the pallid satiety which attends on all 
pleasures which may be bought^ where nature if 
not left to her own process, where even desire is 
anticipated) and, therefore, fruition defeated 1^ 
meditated schemes and contrivances of delight; 
and no interval, no obstacle, is interposed between 
the wish and the accomplishment. 

The people of England know how little in« 
flaence tlie teachers of religion are likely to have 
with the ^althy and powerful of long standing, 
and how much less with the newly fortunate. If 
they appear in a manner no way assorted to those 
with whom they must associate, and over whom 
they must even exerdse, in some cases, something 
like an authority. What must they think of that 
body of teachers, if they see it in no part above the 
establishment of their domestic servants ? If the 
poverty were voluntary, there might be some dif- 
ference. Strong instances of s^lf-denial operate 
powerfully on our miuds; and a man who has na 
wants has obtained great freedom and firmness, and 
even dignity. But as the mass of any description 
of men are but men, and their poverty cannot be 
voluntary, that disrespect which attends upon all 
lay poverty will not depart from the ecclesiastical. 
Our provident constitution has, therefore, taken 
care that those who are to instruct presumptuous 
ignorance, those who are to be censors oyer insolent 
vice, should neither incur their contempt, nor live 
upon their alms ; nor ^11 {t tempt the rich to a 
peglect of the true medicine of their minds. For 
these reasons, whikt we provide first for the poor. 
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and with a parental solicitude;' we have not tele^ 
gated religion (like something we were ashamed to 
show) to obscure municipalities or rustic villages. 
No I we will have her to C&ait her mitt%d front In 
courts and parliaments : we will have her mixed 
throughout the whole mass of life, and blended 
with all the classes of society. The people of Eng« 
land will show to the haughty potentates of the 
world, and to their talking sophisters, that a free, 
a generous, an informed nation, faonoura the high 
magistrates of its church ; that it will notBufl^r the 
insolence of wealth and titles, or auy other species 
of proud pretension, to look down with scorn upon 
what they look up to with reverence, nor presume 
to trample on that acquired personal nobility^ 
which they intend always to be, and which often is 
the fruit, not the reward (for what can be the re* 
ward ?) of learning, pi^ty, and virtue. They can 
see, without pain or grudging, an archbishop pre- 
cede a duke. They can see a bishop of Durham, or 
a bishop of Winchester, in possession of ten thou- 
sand pounds a year; and cannot conceive why it is 
in worse hands than estates to the like amount in 
the hands of this earl or that squire ; although it 
may be true, that so many dogs and horses are not 
kept by the former, and fed with the actuals which 
- ought to nourish the children of the people. It is 
true, the whole church revenue is not always em- 
ployed, and to every shilling, in charity, nor, per- 
haps, ouglit It ; but something is generally so em- 
ployed. 'It is better to cherish virtue and huma- 
nity^ by leaving much to free will, even with some 
loss to the object, than to attempt to make nien 
mere machines and instruments of a political be<^ 
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pavoleBce. The world <m the whole ^rill ge&n by 
bberty; without mdiidi virtue cannot exist. 

When once the commonwealth has established 
the es^es of the church as piroperty, it can» con* 
liiteutij, hear ootfalng of the more or the lesa^ 
Too KQch and too little are treason against pro*< 
pertf. What eril can arise from tiie quantity in 
any hand, whilst tlte sitpreme aothority has the: 
inU, fiovereiga superintendence 0Tefthis> as over all 
property, to prevent every species of. abase; and 
wheneier it notably denatesy to give to it a direc- 
tion agreeable to the purposes of ita institnlSon ? 
. In England, most of as conceive that it is envy 
and malignity towards those who are oilen the b^ 
ginners of their own fortane> and not a love of the 
aelfodeoial and mortification of the ancient cbarch» 
Uutt ntalEes soa» loo|c askance at the distinctions, 
andhoiioars^ and revenues, whicb> taken from no 
person^ are set apart for virtue. The ears of the 
people of England are distinguisfaing* Th^ hear 
these men speak broad. ' Their tongue betrays 
Ibem. Their language is in the paioU of fraud; 
in the cant and gibberish of hypocrisy. The people 
of England most think so, whenfbese praters affect 
to carry b^ck the clergy to that primitive evangelic 
poverty, wbid), in the spirit, oaght always to exist 
bk them, (and in jis too, however we may like it,). 
but in the thing must l>e varied, when the relation 
of that body to the state is altered ; when manners, 
when modes of life, when, indeed, the whole order 
of human affairs, has undergone a total revolution. 
We shall believe those reformers to be then honest 
entbusiasts, not, as now we think them, cheau and 
deoeiveiis, when we see them throwing their own 

VOL. I. H 
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goods' into coiumoD, and. submitdug their own 
persons to the anstere disdpline of the early 
church. 

•With these ideas rooted in their minds, the 
commons of Great Britain, in the national emer- 
gencies, will never seek their resource from the 
confiscation of the estates of the church and poor. 
Sacrilegie and proscription are not among the ways 
and means in onr committee of supply, llie Jews 
in ^'Change, alley have not yet dared to hint t}^r 
Itopes of a mortgage on the revenues belonging to 
the see of Canterbury. I am not afraid that I shall 
be disavowed, when I assure you that there is not 
one public man in tliis kingdom, whom you would 
wish to quote ; no, not one of any party or descrip- 
tion, who does not reprobate the dishonest, perfi- 
dious, and ciiiel confiscation which the National 
Assembly has been compelled to miake of that pro* 
perty which it was their first duty to protect. 

It is with the eitultation ^f a little natural pride 
J tell you, that those amongst us who have wished 
to pledge the societies of Paris in the cup oftheir 
abominations,' have been disappointed. The rob- 
bery of your church has proved a security to the 
possessions of ours. It has roused • the 'peo|rfe. 
They see with horror and alarm that enormous and 
shameless act of proscription. It has opened and 
will more and more open their eyes upon the selfish 
'enlargement of mind, and the narrow liberatity' of 
sentiment of insidious men, which, commencidgin 
close hypocrisy and fraud, have'^uded in open no- 
lence and rapine. At hom6 tve behold similar be- 
giriuings. We are on our gu&rd against similar 
conclusions; 
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' I fadpe v^ shall never be so totally lost to all 
aedse. of the duties imposed upon us by the law of 
social union, as, upon any pretext of public service, 
to confiscate the goods of a single unoffending citizen. 
Who but a tyrant (a name expressive of every thing 
ivhich.can vitiate and degrade human nature) could 
%h\vik of seizing on the property of men, unaccused, 
unheard, untried, by whc^e descriptions, by hun- 
dreds and thousands together? Who that had 
not lost every trace of humanity could think of cast- 
ing down men of exalted rank and sacred function, 
some of them of an age to call at once for reverence 
and compassion, of casting thiem down from the 
highest situation in the commonwealth, wherdxi 
they were maintained by their own landed pro* 
petty, to a state of indigence, depression, and con- 
tempt ? 

' Tlie confiscators truly have made some allowance 
to their victims from the scraps and fragments of 
their own tables, from which they have been so 
harshly driven, and which have been so bountifully 
spread for a feast to the harpies of usury. But to 
drive men from independence to live on alms is 
itself great bmelty. That which might be a tole* 
rable conditiotr to men in one state of life, and not 
Jiabituated to t)ther things, may, when all th^se 
circntaistance» are altered, be a. dreadfol revolution, 
and. one to which a virtuous mind would feel palu 
ia cottdemning any guilt, except that which would 
demand the life of the offender.. But U> many minds 
^Is punishment of degradation and infamy is worse 
than death. Undoubtedly it is an infinite aggrava- 
tion of tills, cruel suffering, that the persqus who 
weretaught a double presiudiice in favour of religion, 
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hf edncatidn and by the place they held in the ad- 
fainisfcration of its fttnctionSy are to receive the 
remnants of their property as akns from the pro-- 
fine and imptons hands of those who had plnndered 
them of all the rest; to reoeiTe, not from tiie cha* 
ritable coatribntions of the faithful, bat from the 
Insolent tenderness of known and avowed athdsm, 
the imdntenance of relif^on, measured out to theia 
on the stanclard of the contempt in which it is held '; 
and for the purpose of rendering those who receive 
the allowance vile and of no estimation in the eyes 
of mankind. 

But this act of seizure of property, it seems, is a 
judgment in law, aiid not a con&scatiOB. They 
have, it seems, found out in the academies of tht> 
PaiaU Rofoie and the Jacobhu, that certain mes 
had no right to the possessions which they held 
under law, usage, the ded^ons of courts, and the 
accsumnlated prescription of a thousand years. Hie^ 
4iay that ecclesiastics are fictitious persons, crea* 
tures of the state, whom at pleasure they may de* 
etroy, and of course limit and modify is every par* 
ticnlar; that the goods they possess are not propeiiy 
theirs, hut belong to the state which created tlic 
/fiction; "and we are therefore not to trouble our- 
selves with what they may suffer in their natural 
fiselings and natural persons, on account of what ta 
done towards them in this their constructfve ciiaK 
racter. Of what import is it, under what namea 
you injure men, and deprive them of the just eauv- 
laments of a profession, in which they were not 
OD^ permitted, hut encouraged by the state to 
engage; and upon the supposed oertunty of whidf 
emolumeati they had formed tlie plan of tfaeir 
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lives, cootiBcted debts^ and led miilUti^es to u 
entire dependence upon them ? 

You do not imagine^ sir, that I am going to 
compliment this miserable distinction of persont 
with any long discnssion. The ar|;nm«it8 of ty^ 
raony are as contemptible as its force is dreadfnL 
Had not your confi^ators, by their early crimen 
obtained a power which secures indemnity to all 
the crimes of which they have since been gnilty» or 
that they can cmnmlty it is not the syllogism of the 
logician, but the lash of the execvtioner that would 
hare reAited a sophistry which becomes an accom* 
plice of theft and mnrder. The sophistic tyrants of 
Paris are loud in their declamations agiunst the de- 
|»arted 'regal tyrants who, in former ages;^ have 
vexed th» world. They are thus bold, because they 
are sale from the dungeons and iron cages of th^ 
old masters. Shall we be more tender of the ty. 
rants of our own time, when we see them acting 
worse tragedies under «ur eyes ? Shall we not use 
the same liberty that thf y do, when we can use it 
with the same safety ? when to speak honest truth 
only requires a eontempt of the opinions of those 
whose actions we abhor? 

This outrage on all the rights of property was at 
first covered with what, on the system of their con- 
duet, was the most astonishing of all pretexts*— a 
ngacd to natioual ^th. The enemies to property 
at first pretended a most tender, delicate, and 
scrupulous anxiety for keeping the king's engage^ 
.menu with the public creditor. These professors 
of the rights of men are so busy in teaching others, 
ibat they have not leisure to learn any thing them- 
sitves^othsrwise they would have known that it is 
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to the property of the citizen^ and not to the de- 
mands of the creditor of the state, that the first 
and original faith of civil society is pledged. The 
claim of the citizen is prior in time, paramount in 
title^ superior in equity. The fortunes of indivi^ 
duals, whether possessed by acquisition, or by de- 
scent, or in virtue of a participation in the goods 
of some community, were no part of the creditor's 
security, expressed or implied. They never so 
much as entered into his head when he made his 
bargain. He well knew that the public, whether 
represented by a monarch or by a senate, can 
pledge nothing but the public estate ; and it can 
have no public estate, except in what it derives 
from a just and proportioned imposition ui)on the 
citizens at large. This was engaged, and nothing 
else could be engaged, to the public creditor. No 
man can mortgage his injustice as a pawn for his 
fidelity. 

It is impossible to avoid some observation on the 
contradictions caused by the extreme rigour and 
the extreme laxity of the new public faith, which 
influenced in this transaction, and which influenced^ 
not according to the nature of the obligation, bat 
to the description of the persons .to whom it was 
engaged. No acts of the old government of the 
kings of France are. held valid in the Natkmal 
Assembly, except its pecuniary engagemeotsi ^ads 
of all others of the most ambignovs legality. Hw 
rest of the acts of that royal govemmcBt are censl* 
dered in so odioiis a lif^t, that to hate a claim mi- 
der its authority Is looked on as a sort of crime. A 
peoskni^ given as a reward for service to the state, 
it mzely as good a ground of property as any seciu 
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rity for money adninced to the state. It is a better; 
for money is paid, and well paid, to' obtain that ser- 
idce. We have, however, seen multitudes of peo- 
pie BDdertbis description in France,vwho never had 
beep deprived of their allowances by the most arbi- 
trary ministers in the most arbitrary tiines, by this 
assembly of the riglits of men, robbed withiput 
mercy. They were told, in^answer to their claim to 
the bread earned with. their blood, that their ser- 
vices had not been rendered to the country that now 
einsts. • ' ' 

This laxity of public fsuth is not confined to those 
unfortjiinate persons. The assembly, with perfect 
consistency it must be owned, is engaged in a^'e- 
spectable deliberation how far it is bouiid by the 
treaties made with other nations under the former 
government, and their committee is to report which 
of them they ought to ratify, and which not. By 
t^is means they have put the external fidelity of 
this virgin state on a par with its internal. ^ 

It is not easy to conceive upon what rational 
prindple the royal government should not, of the 
two, rather have possessed the power of rewarding 
service, and making treaties, in virtue of its prero* 
gative, than that of pledging to creditors the reve- 
nue of the state actual and possible. The treasure 
of the nation, of ail things, has been the least al- 
lowed to the prerogative of the king of France, or 
to the prerogative of any king in Europe. To 
mortgage the public revenue implies the sovereign 
dominion, in the fullest sense, over the public 
purse. It goes far beyond the trust even of a tem«' 
porary and occasional taxation. The acts, however; 
of that dangerotu power (the distinctive mark of a 
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JHNmdtow dcspotian) lwi» tott 'idoike heU Miteia^ 
.Wlienoe arase^luB^fefereiioe givea bf a dgaocrallc 
jBssemlily to a Imdy of property deriving its .title 
:frotii the vioet critical and obiHnDoiu of all te e»- 
ertioDs <rf atonarohical aatliority? iReasoa.cn 
iunush nothing to reconcile incooflisteney $ norcn 
jMUtial javonr be aoconnted for upon eqiStafaie 
j>rinciple8. Bat the eontradictioo and partiality 
jvvluch admit no j«fltilicatieii» are not the leas vitlif 
imt an adeqaate 0wmd% and that cante I- do not 
think it difficult to discover. 
. By the vast debt of France agieat nonM kterest 
hsd iasenaibly grown op, and with it a great po«r«n 
3y the andent vsages which previdled io that kio9» 
dwa, the general' cirenlation of property^, and in 
particnlar the matnal convertibility of land tnia 
wopey, and of money into hwd, had always been a 
^fttt^ of di0cuUy« Faaily 8ettlements» mhtr 
more general and more strict than4hey are iirEAff^ 
land, the Ju$ rdraciu^, the great mass of landed 
pM^rty held by the crown, imd by a mazim.of the 
Frendh law held nnalienabljM^thewMt estates of the 
ecclesiastic corporations»-^aU these had lEept tbt 
landed and monied intenssts more separated in 
Jxance* less misdble^ and the owners of the tw» 
distinct species of property not so well disposed to 
fech other, as they are in this country. 

The molded property was long looked on with 
rather an •evil eye by the people. They saw it con-^ 
nested with th^r Stresses, and aggrmting them* 
It was no less «nvied by the old lauded iateresta* 
partly foe the jwme reasons that rendered il 9b* 
noi^ons to the people* bnt much more so ae it 
cH^ipfedj ^ thesptenilor of m ostentatkmaiunri^ 
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tlie Q&eiidowed pecBgrees and naked tHtes of «eve* 
val amoDg the nobitity. Even when the nobilitf , 
which repreteoted the more permanent huded in. 
terest) united themselves by marriage (which some* 
^nes was the case) with tlie other description, the 
wwlth which saved the fiunily from min, was sop- 
fNMed to contaminate and degrade it. Thus the 
enmities and lieartrbnmings of these parties were 
ine re o s ed even by the ntnal means by whidi discord 
19 HHfede to cease, and qnarrels are tnmed into 
friendship. In the mean time, the pride of the 
wealthy men, not noUe or newly noble, increased , 
wilii its canse. They felt vrith resentment an in- 
teiority, the grounds of which they did not ac-i 
Inowiedge. There was no measure to which they 
wtp^ not willing to lend themsdves, in order to be 
Menged of the ootiages of this' rival pride, and to 
«mlt their wealth to what they conaidered as its 
natural nnk and estimation. They straelc at the 
ndbliity through the crown and the churoh. They 
attacked them partionlarly on the «ide on Hfhieh 
they thought them the most vultaerable, that is, the 
possessions €i the church, which, through the pa> 
tvonage of tlie crown, generally devolved ^pon the 
■oibillty. The bishoprics, and the great oommen-i 
dadory abbeys, were, with few eioeptionB, held by 
that order. 

In thia stateof real, thongjh not always perceived 
werftune between the noble ancient landed interest, 
and the new monied interest, the greatest, because 
Ibe most applicable strength, was in the hands of 
the latter. Tlie monied interest Is hi Its nature 
more ready for any adventure, and Ha possessore 
mon disposed to new enterprises of any k|nd^ 
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Being of a recent acquiation> it falte in more nv- 
tnmlly with any Doveities. . It is tlierefore the Icinii 
of wealth which- will be-reqorted to by all who wiah 
for change. 

Along nHth the monied interest, a new deacrip- 
tion of men had grown up, with whom that interest 
soon formed.a close and xnarked union ; I mean the 
poUtical men. of letters. .'Men of letters, fond of 
distiaguishiog themselves, are rarely averse to in- 
novation. Since tiie decline of the. life and great* 
ness of Louis the Fourteenth, they were not ao 
much cultivated either by .him, or by. the regeni,' 
or the successors to the crown $ nor were they en- 
gaged to the court by favours and emoluments so 
systematically as during the splendid penod of that 
CBtentatious and not impcditic reign. What they lost 
in the old court proteption they endeavoured to 
make np by joining in a sort of incorporation of 
their own ; to which the two academies of France, 
and afterwards the vast undertaking of the Ency- 
clopedia, canied on by a society of these gentler 
men,- did not a little oontiibute. . • 

The literary cabal had some years ago formed 
something like a regular plan for the destruction of 
the Christian religion. This object they pursued 
with a degree of zeal which hitherto had been dis- 
covered only in the propagators of some, system of 
piety. They were possessed with a spirit of prose- 
lytism. in the most fanatical degfee.; > and from 
thence^ by an easy progress, with the. spirit of per- 
aecption according to their means. What was not 
to be done lowiurds their, great end by any .direct or 
immediate act, might be wrQught by a longer pro- 
eesB through IImb medium of opinion, . To oomnuMid 
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that opinion, tbe first step is to establish ar domi* 
nian over those- who direct it. ■ They contrived to 
fMNsess themselves, with great method and perse* 
verance, of all the avenues to literary fame. Many 
of them indeed stood high in tlie ranks of literature 
and science. The world had done them justice.; 
and in favour of general talents forgave the evU 
tendency of their peculiar principles. This was 
ttnie liberality^ which they returned by endeavour* 
log to confine the re|Kitatiohof sense,, learning^ and 
•taste, to themselves or their followers. . I will vea» 
tuxe to say, that this narrow, exclusive spirit hae 
not. been less prejudicial to literatiwe and to taste, 
than t<o morals and true philosophy.' These. athie^ 
isdcal fEUhers have a bigotry . of their own.; and 
they have learned to talk against monks with the 
spirit of a monk. But in some things they are men 
4if the world. The resources of intrigue are called 
io to supply the defects of argument and wit. To 
this system 'of. literary monopoly was Joined- an nu* 
Temitting industiy to blacken and discredljt, inpv«ry 
way, and by. every means, all those who did not 
hold to their faction. . To those who have-observed 
the spirit of their conduct, it has long been, clear that 
nothiiui; was wanted but the power of carrying the 
intolerance of the tongue and of the pen into a per- 
eecutiou which would strike at property, liberty, 
and life. . 

\ The desultory and faint persecution carried, on 
against them, morefrom compliance with form and 
4ecency than with, serious resentment, neithor 
weakened their strength, nor relaxed their efforts. 
'The issue oi the whole was, that what with oppo^- 
' lion, and what with success, a riolent and maligr 
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nuA zeal, of a kind hitherto unknown in the worid» 
had taken an entire posseflsion of their minds, and 
rendered their whole conversation, which otiitfr 
wise would have been pleasing and instructive, per* 
fectly disgnsdng. A spirit of cabal, intrigoe, and 
proselytism^ pervaded all their thoughts, words, 
and actions. And, .as controversial zealaoon tupia 
Its thoughts on force, they began to insinuate thm* 
selves into a correspondence with fendgn princeair 
in hopes, through thdr authority, which at firti 
they flattered, they might bring about the changes 
they had In view. To them it was indilferent wfae* 
ther tliese changes were to be accomplished by tht 
tlmnderbolt of despotism, or by the earthquake of 
popular commotion. The correspondence i)etweeB 
this cabal and the Uite king of Prussia, will throw 
no flmall light upon tlie spirit of all their praseed^ 
logs. For the same purpose for which they im* 
tragued with princes, they cultivated, in a diatlii<- 
gidshed manner, the monied interest of France ; 
and partly through the means furnished by thoae 
whose peculiar offices gave them the most esle»» 
sive and certiUn means of communication, they care- 
fully occupied all the avenues to opinion. 

Writers, especially when they act in a body, and 
with one direction, have great influence on the 
public mind; the aUiance therefore of these writers 
with the monied interest had no small effect in re^ 
moving the popular odium and envy which attended 
that apecies of wealth, lliese writers, like the 
•propagators of all novelties, pretended to a great 
zeal for the poor and the H»wer orders, whilst In 
their jatires they rendered hatefiii, by every exag-. 
^[eration^ the fimlu pf courts, of nobility, and of 
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prieiUiood. They 1)«oftffie a sort of demagogiiee. 
They senred as a link to iioite> itt favour oi one 
olject, obBcadoBS wealth to restless and desperate 
poverty. . ^ ^ 

As these two kinds of men appear principal 
leaders in all the late transactions,- their junction 
and politics will serve to account, not upon any 
principles of law or of pcdicy; but as a pause, for 
the general fury wUh which (Ul the landed property 
of eoelestastical corporations has l^een attacked, 
and the great care which, contrary to their pre- 
tended prindples, has been taken, of a monied in- 
4«nest odgiaating froni the authority of the crown. 
AU the envy against wealth and power was arH- 
fieialiy directed against ottier descriptions of riches. 
On what other principles than that which I have 
stated, can we aoooontforan appearance so extraor- 
£itary aad unnatural as that of the ecclesiastical 
possMiotts', whu;h had stood so many successions 
of ages and shocks of civil violences, and were 
guarded at once by justice and by prejudice, being 
applied to the payment of debts, comparative!^ 
recent, iavidioiis, and contracted by a decried and, 
subverted government ? 

Was tiie public estate a sufficient stake for the , 
pnfalic debts? AKume that it was not, and that a 
loes must be incurred somewhere-— When the only 
estate lawfully possessed, and which the contract* 
ing parties had ixi contemplatioo at the time in 
which their bargmn was made, happens to faljh; 
wlio, according to the principles of natural an^ 
legal e^oity, ought to be the sufferer? Certainly 
it oug^t to 1)0 either the party who trusted, or the 
party who persuaded him to trust, or both s and 
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not third parties, who had do coiibem with, the 
trtmsactioD. Upon any insolveacy, they oaght to 
suffer who were weak enough to lend upon had 
secority, or they who fraudiilently held out a aecq- 
rity that was not valid. - Laws are acquainted vnth 
no other rules of decision. But by the new institute 
of the rights of men, the only persons, who in 
equity ought to suffer, are the only peraons who are 
to be saved harmless : those are to answer the debt 
who neither were lenders or borrowers, mortgagers 
or mortgagees. 

•What had the clergy to do with these .traosaiD- 
tions ? What had they to do with any public en- 
gagement farther than the extent of their own 
debt? To that, to be sure, their estates were 
bound to the last acre. Nothing can lead more to 
the true'Spirit of the assembly which, sits fqr pab*- 
lic confiscation^ with its new equity and its neir 
morality, than an attentionto their proceeding with 
regard to this debt of the clergy^ The body of 
oonfiscators, true to that monied interest for which 
they were false.to every other, have found the clergy 
competent to incur a legal debt. Of course tb^ 
declared them legally entitled to theproperty. which 
their power of incurring the debt and mortgaging 
the estate implied; recognizing the rights of. those 
persecuted citizens in the very act in which they 
were thus grossly violated. 

If, as I said, any persons are to make good defi* 
dencies to the public creditor, besides the public at 
large, they must be those, who managed the agree- 
vment Why therefore are not the estates of all die 
oom^rollers general. confiscated? Why not those 
of the long succession of ministiers, financiers, and 
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tankersy who have been eariehed whilst the nation 
was impoverished by their dealings and their ooon- 
aels? Why is not the estate of Mr. Laborde de- 
clared forfeited ^rather than of the archbishop of 
Paris, who has had nothing to do in the creation or 
in the jobbing of the public fonds ? Or, if you must 
ooufiscate old landed estates in favour of the money- 
jobbers, why is the penalty confined to one descrip- 
tion ? 1 do not know whether the expenses of the 
dnke de Choisenl have left any thing of the infinite 
sums which be had derived from the bounty of his 
master, during the transactions of a reign which 
ootttribnted largely, by every spedes of prodigality 
in war and peace, to the present debt of France. 
If any sn6h remuns, why is not this confiscated ? 
I remember to have been in Paris daring the time 
of the old government, I was there just iifter the 
dnke d'Aignillon had been snatched, as it was ge- 
nerally thought, from the bliack, by the hand of a 
protecting despotism. Me was a minister, and had 
«ome concern in the afiairs of that prodigal period. 
Why do I not see his estate delivered up to the 
mnnicipalities in which it is situated ? The noble 
fomily of Noailles have long been servants (merito-, 
rions servants I admit) -to the crown of France^ 
and have had, of course, some share in its bonnties. 
Why do I hear nothing of the application of their 
estates to the public debt ? Why is the estate of 
the duke de RochefoQcanlt more sacred than-thjit 
of the cardinal de Rochefoucault ? The former is, 
I doubt not, a worthy person; and (if it were not a 
sort of profaneness to talk of the use, as affecting 
the title to property) he makes a good use.of his; 
fevcnnes; bat it is no disrespect to him to say. 
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What aathentic informfttloti w^ll Wfiimmts I6e la sfty- 
irrgy that the use made of a property equally vaHd, 
byhts brother the cardinal archbishop of Rolieti,' 
was far more laadabie and for more publSc^spirited. 
Can one bear of tbe proscription of finch pftwens, 
and the confiscation of their eflfects, withont indigu 
nation and horror T He Is not a man who does not 
feel such emotions on snch Occasions. He does not 
deserve the name of a free man wlio Will not expressr 
them. 

Few barbarons conquerors have ever marie so ter-^ 
rlble a revolntion in property. None of the heads 
of the Roman fsietions, when they established eruJ 
delem iilam hattamy in all theiv auctions of ttipine,* 
have ever set up to sale the goods of the conqoered 
citizen to snch an enormous amount. It must be 
allowed Iti favour of those tyrants of antiquity, thar 
what was done by them could hardly be said to be 
done in cold blood, llielr passions were infiamedy 
their tempers soured, th^r understandings con- 
fused, with the spirit of revenge, with the-lnnu-^ 
merable reciprocated and recent inflictions and re- 
taliations of blood and rapine: they were driven 
beyond all bounds of modenitton fay the apprehen. 
siou of the return of power with the return of pro* 
perty to the families of those they had injured be- 
yond all hope of forgiveness. 

These Roman confiscators, who were yet cmly In 
the elements of tyranny, and were not Instrueted lit 
the rights of men to exercise all sorts of cmdUes 
on e^h other without provocation, thought it ne«* 
cessary to spread a sort of colour over their Injus- 
tice. They considered the vunqnished party as 
cdmposed of traitors who had bopie arms^ or other^ 
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VIM had acted nilh lnotklKty Agautst the eomoi^n* 
malih. They rcganied diom «a penons wbt) had 
fio^^ted their pra^Mrty by UidfccBBCfi. Withy(m»< 
iayoBT im|»soved«tate of the hamaii mind^ there 
was no gnch formaUty. Y<ott«elaed vpon five miU 
HoH aterliiig of anoHal wcMt, and tamed forty or 
fifty thonaand. human ceeatorei out of thdr honaes/ 
becanae ** such was your pleasure." The tyrast, 
Htuny the £ighth of BiDg^aad, as he was not better 
enlightened than the Roman Maiiasea and SyUaSi^ 
and had not studied in your new schools, did noi^ 
kaow what an effactnal instnunent of despotism 
wtts to be fonndin that grand maga^ne of offensive 
amapano, the rights of msn. When he resc^ioed to 
mh the iMeys, as the chib of the Jaeobins haye 
nhbed sdl the ecdesiasdcs, he began l^ setting on^ 
fioot a commission to examine into the crimes and 
ahnaes whidi prevailed in those riiumnnmtipii, ,M 
•It ■ dghi i ^ -he expected, his commission reported 
tmths, exaggerations, and fidseboods. Bnttralyior 
iriselyy it reported abases and offences. However, 
as abuses might be corrected, as every crime ol 
persons does not infer a forfeiture with r^;ard to 
communities, and as property, in that dark age, 
was not discovered to be a creature of pr^)ndice, 
all those abuses (and there were enough of them) 
were hardly thought sufficient ground for such a 
confiscaUon as^ it was for his purposes to make. He 
therefore procured the formal surrender of tl^ese 
estates. All these operose proceedings were adopted 
by one of the most decided tyrants in the rolls of 
history, as necessary preliminaries, before he could 
venture, by bribuig the members of his two servile 
houses with ajhare of the spoU* and. holding gut to 
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tkem ai eternal imowDity from taxation, to demand 
a oontirmatioD of bis iniquitoas proceedings by,an 
act <rf parliament. Had. fate reserved him to. our 
times,' four technical terms wonld have ,doae his 
business, and, saved him all this trouble : he needed 
nothing more than one short form of incantation—. 
<< Philosophy, Light, Liberality, the Rights of 
Men." 

I can say nothing in praise of those acts of ty- 
ranny, which no voice has hitherto, ever com- 
mended under any of their false colours ; yet In 
these false colours an homage was paid by despotism 
to justice. The power which was above all fear 
and all remorse was not set above all shame. 
Whilst shame keeps its watch, virtueis not wholly 
extinguished from the heart, nor will moderation 
be utterly exiled from the minds of tyrants. 

I b«lieve mvy honest man sympathizes in his re* 
flections with our political poet on that^ ocopsion,; 
and will pray to avert the omen whenever, these 
acts of rapacious despotism present themselves to. 
his view or his imagination : 

May no such stonn 
Fall on our times, where ruin must refonn. 
Tell me, my Muse, what monstrous, dire oflbnoe* 
What crimes, could any Christian king incense 
To such a rage ? Was't luxury, or lust ? 
Was he so temperate, so chaste, so Just ? 
Were these thdr crimes ? they were his own much more ; 
But wealth is crime enough to him tlialfs poor.* 

This same wealth, which is at all times treason 

• The rest of the passage is this :—> 
Who having spent the treasures of his crown. 
Condemns their luxury to feed hit own. 
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and lete naihf* to indigent and rapacioos despot. 
iauD, nnder aU modes of polity, was yonr temptation 
to. fioiale property, law, and religion, united in one 
oli^ect. Bnt was the state of France so wretdied 
and Qodone, that no other resource but rapine re- 

And yet this act, to varnish o'er the shame 

Of sacrilege, must bear Devotion's name. 

No erime so bold, but would be understood 

A real, or at least a seeming good. 

Who fears not to do ill, yet fears the name t 

And, firee from eonscicnce, is a slave to fame. 

Thus he the church at once protects, and spoils : 

But princes' swords are sharper than their stylet: 

And thus to the ages past he makes amends t 

Their charity destroys, their ftith deiiBBd*. 

Then did Religion, in a laxy oeU»- 

In empty aery contemplations dwell i 

And, like the block, unmoved lay : but ours, 

A« much too active, like the stork, devours. 

lis there no temperate region can be known 

BatvHxt their firigid. and OBrtorrid sone? 

Gould we not wake fwmk that lethargic dream, 

But to be reaOeia in a worse extreme? 

And for that lethargy was there no cure. 

But to be east into a, calenture ? 

Osa knowledge have no bound, bat must advance 

So Car, to make ua wish for ignoranee t 

And rather in the dark to grope our way. 

Than, led by a false guide, to err by day ? 

Who sees these dismal heaps, but would demand. 

What barbarous invader sack'd the land ? 

But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 

This de s olation, J>ut a Christian king; 

When nothing; ^*' ^^ QA°^« ot seal, ftppean 

rrwixt our best actions, and the worst of theirs t 

What does he think our sacrilege would spare. 

When soeh the elfeets of our devotion are? 

' Cooper*» BUI, by Sir John Dtnkfom 
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muaed to preserve its existence ? On this point 
I v/kh to receive some inforohatioiD. Wlien the 
states met, was the condition of the finances of 
France such, that,, economimng (on principles of 
justice and mercy) through all departments, no foir 
repartition of hardens upon all the orders conld 
possibly restore them ? If such an equal imposi- 
tion would have heen sufficient, you well know it 
might easily have been made. Mr.Necker, in the 
budget which he laid before the orders assembled 
at Versailles, made a detailed exposition of the 
state of the French nation.* 

If ,we ^ve credit to him, it was not necessary to 
. have reconzae to any new impositions whatsoever, 
' to put the receipts of France on a balance with its 
expenses. He stated the permanent charges of all 
descriptions, including the interest of a new loan of 
four hundred millions, at 531,444,000 livres; the 
fixed revenue at 47S,294,000, making the defidency 
56,150,000, or short of 2,200,000 sterUng. But to 
balance it, he brought forward savings and improve* 
ments of revenue (considered as entirely certain) 
to rather more than the amount of that dieficiency $ 
and he condndes with these emphatical words 
(p. 39) ; Quel pagSy Menieura^ que ceMy od, earn 
imp6te et avec de Hmplee olffete inapper^, on peui 
/aire dUparoitre un deficii qui a fait tarU de bruii en 
JBur^te/ As to the reimbursem^, the sinking 
debt, and the other ol)gects of public credit and po- 
litical arrangement indicated in Moos* ^Keeker's 

• " Rspport de Mont, le diiecteur g^n^nl 4es finanoes, 
ttkt psr^ndxeda K(i k VenaiUei, Mai ^ 1789*" 
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speech, iu» doobt conld be enteFtaUned, but that a 
very moderate and proportioned assesautent on the 
dtieeas without distinctton would have proiidedfor 
all of them to the fullest ezteat of their demand. 

If this ^preSentatioki of Moos. Nccker was fiilse;. 
then the assembly are in the highest degree euL^ 
pable for having foived the king to accept as hi» 
vdnistCTy and, since the liing^s deposition, for haViug 
employed as their minister, a man who had been 
eapshble of abusing so notoriously the oonfidence of 
his master and their own ; in a matter too of the 
highest moment, and directly appertaining to Ins 
particular office. But if the representation waa 
exacts (as, having always, along .^th you, oonoelved 
ft high degree df respect for Mr. Necker, I make no 
doubt it was,). then what can be said in favour of 
those, who, instead of moderate, reasonable, and 
general contribution, have» in cold Mood, and im« 
peUed by no necessity, had recourse to a partiaiand 
cmel confiscation ? 

Was that contribntiQn refused on a pretelil of 
pdiikge, either on the part of the dergy or on 
that of the noUlity? No> certainly. As to th6 
dergf , they even ran before the wishes of the third 
order. Previous to the meeting of the states, they 
h»d in all their instructions expressly directed their 
deputies to renounce every immunity, which put 
them upon a foodng distinct from the condition 
of their feUow-sobjeds* In this renmioiatlon 
the dergy were even more explidt than the nobi- 
Htf. 

But let us suppose that the defidency had re* 
mained at the fifty-dz miUions^ or 2,200,000;. 
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Sterling, as at first stated by Mr. Necker. Let ns 
allo# that all the resources he opp<)sed to that de» 
fiolehcy were impudeDt and groundless fictions ; and 
that the assembly (or their lords of articles* at the 
Jacobins) were from thence justified in laying the 
whole bnrden of that deficiency upon the clergy; 
yet, allowing all this, a necessity of 2,200,000/. 
sterling will not support a confiscation to the 
amount of five millions. The imposition of 
2,200,000/. on the clergy, as partial, would have 
been oppressive and unjust, but it would not have 
been altogether ruinous to those on whom it was 
imposed ; and therefore it would not have answered 
the real purpose of..the managers. 

Perhaps persons, unacquainted with the state of 
France, on hearing the clergy and the noblesse 
were privileged in point of taxation, may be led to 
imagine, that previous to the revolution, these bo- 
dies had contributed nothing. to the state. This is 
a great mistake. They certainly did not contribute 
'equally with eadi other, nor either of them equally 
with the commpns. They both, hovi'ever, contrl. 
bnted largely.. Neither nobility nor clergy enjoyed 
any exemption from the excise on consnmeablecom<> 
modities, from duties of custom, t>r from any of the 
other . numerous indirect impositions which, in 
Prance as well as here, make so very large a pro- 
portion of all payments to the public. The noblesse 
paid the capitadon. They paid also a land-tax, 

• In the constitution of Scotland, during the Stuart 
reigns, a committee sat for preparing bills ; and none ebuUL 
pass but those previously approved l^ them. This com- 
mittee wm eaUed lorda of articles. 
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caUed the twentieth penny, to. the height some- 
times of three, sometimes of four shillings in the 
poond ; both of them 'direct impositions of no fight 
nature, and no trivial produce. The clergy of the 
proTinces, annexed by conquest to France, (which 
in extent make about an eighth part of the whole, 
but in wealth a much larger proportion) paid lilce- 
wise to the capitation and the twentieth penny, at 
the rate paid by the nobility. The clergy in the old 
provinces did not pay the cap|tation ; but they had 
redeemed themselves at the expense of about twen- 
ty-four millions, or a little more than a million 
sterling. They were exempted from the twentieths ; 
but then they made free gifts ; they contracted debts 
for the state ; and they were subject to some other 
charges, the whole computed at about a thirteenth 
part of their clear income. They ought to liave 
pud annually about foity thousand pounds more, 
to put them on a par with the contribution of the 
nobility. 

When the terrors of this tremendous proscription 
hung over the clergy, they made an offer of a con- 
tribution, through the archbishop of Aix, which, 
for its extravagance, ought not to have been ac- 
cepted. But it was evidently and obviously more 
advantageous to the public creditor, than any thing 
which could rationally be promised by the confisca- 
tion. Why was it not accepted ? The reason is 
pUiin ; there was no desire that the church should 
be brought to serve the state. The service of the 
state was made a pretext to destroy the church. 
One great end in the project would have been de- 
feated, if the plan of extortion had been adopted in 
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lieu of the idieoM of confiiciitidii. The new landed 
interest, connected with the new republic^ and con- 
nected with it for its very being, could not hare 
been createdr This wan the leaaoa why that ex* 
travagaat ransom was not aecqKed. 



END OF VOL. I. 
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REFLECTIONS 



THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE. 



The madDess of the project of coofiscatloD, ou 
the plan that was first pceteoded, soon became ap- 
parent. To bring this unwieldy mass of landed 
proi^rty, enlarged by the confiscation of all the 
vast landed domidn of the crown, at once into 
market, was obvionsly to defeat the profits pro- 
posed by the confiscation, by depreciating the Talne 
of those lands, and indeed of all the landed estates 
throngbont France. Such a sudden diversion of all 
its ctrcnlating money from trade t^ land, must be 
an addidonal mischief. What step was talsen? 
Did the assembly, on becoming sensible of the in- 
evitable ill effects of their projected sale, revert to 
the oilers of the clergy? No distress could obHge 
them to travel in a course which was disgraced by 
any appearance of justice. Giving over all hopes 
from a general immediate sale,- another project 
seems to have succeeded. They proposed to take 
stock in exchange for the church lands. In tha^ 
project great difficulties arose in equalizings the ob- 
jects to b^ exchanged. Other obstacles also pre- 
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seated themselves, which threw them back agam 
upon some project of sale. The municipalities had 
taken an alarm. They would not hear of trans- 
ferring the whole plunder of the kingdom to the 
stockholders in Paris. Many of those municipali- 
ties had been, upon system, reduced to the most 
deplorable indigence. Money was no where to be 
seen. They were, therefore, led to the point th8C 
was «o ardently desired. They panted for a cur- 
rency of any kind which might renve their perish- 
ing industry. The municipalities were then to be 
admitted to a share in the spoil, which eridently 
' rendered the, first scheme (if ever it had been serl* 
Qtt8ly<eatertained) altogether impraciicablcw Pub* 
lie exigencies pressed upon all sides* Tht aitmsleii 
of finance reiterated his call for supply with a mosl 
ui^ut, anxious, and boding voice. Thus presseil 
on all sides, instead of the first plan of oonvertiiiip 
their bankers into bishops and abbots ; instead oi 
pa^ttgthe old debt; they comlracted a new debt, 
at tliree percent, creating a new paper cofveucy^ 
firanded on an eventual sale of the chnndi kadik! 
They bsued this paper currency to satisfy in the 
first instance chiefly the demands made upott them, 
by: the bank of discount, the great maehlne, or pt^ 
per-miU, of their fictitious wealth. 

The spoil of the church was now become the only 
resource of all their operations in finanee ; the vital 
prindple of all their politics ; the wle security iar 
the esdstence of their power. It was necessaiy byr 
ally even the most violent means, to put every, in^ 
dbidual on the same bottom, and to hind the aa«- 
tkm in one guilty interest to uphold tlus act^ and 
the authority of those by whom it was doii& in 
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Older to ibree tlie most reluctant iuto a participa:. 
Cim of their pillage, they rendered their paper clr«. 
eolation compnlsory lo all payments. Those who 
consider the general tendency of their schemes to 
this one oliilect as a centre, and a centre from 
which afterwards all their measares radiate, wHl 
not think that I dwell too long npon this part of 
the proceedings of the National Assemhiy. 

To cot off all appearance of connexion between 
the crown and poblic justice, and to bring tlie 
whole under implicit obedience to the dictators In 
Paris, the old independent judicature of the par- 
iiaaients, with all its merits and all its faalts, was 
wiHdly aboliidied. Whilst the pariiaments existed. 
If was etideat that tlie' people might some time or 
other come to resort to them, and ratUy under the 
fltaodard of their ancient laws. It became, hoviN 
ewer, a matter of consideration, that the magi- 
ttraies and officers in the courts now abolished, had 
purchased their places at a very high rate, fot 
whleh, as well as for the duty they performed, ihejr 
fMdved hot a very low return of interest. Simple 
iXMifiscation is a' boon only for the clergy ; — to the 
lawyefTi some appearances of equity are to be 6^ 
aofirad; and-tliey are to receive compensation to an 
Inttnense amount. Their compensation beisome^ 
pMt of the national debt, for the liquidalaon of 
wMch there is the one exliaustless fund. The 
lawyers are to tihuin their compensation in the 
mw dlMTcHi V^fet, which is to march with the new 
^prindplci «f judicatwe and kgiMature. The dts- 
■siiiiid uagiatMtes ave to take their share of mar- 
lyw h wi i with the ecdesiatftics, or to receive thMr 
«mi|^«operty6onsttchafttndaad insaohamaa;- 
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uer, as all tboae who have been seaseoftd with the 
ancient priDcipies of jarisprudence, -and had been 
the sworn guardians of property, must look upon 
with horror. Even the clergy are to receive their 
miserable allowance oat of the depreciated paper 
which 48 stamped with the indelible character of 
sacrilege, and with the symbols of their own roin, 
or they mast starve. So violent an outrage npon 
credit, property, and liberty, as this compulsory 
paper currency, has seldom been exhitnted by the 
alliance of bankruptcy and tyranny, at any time, or 
in any nation. 

' In the course .of all these operations, at length 
•comes Dut the grand arcanum /—that in reality^ Mad 
in a f&ir sense, the lands of the church («d £w as 
imy thing certain can be gathered from their, pro* 
ceedings) are not to be sold at all. By the late re- 
solutions of the National Assembly, th^ are in* 
deed to be delivered to the highest bidder. But it 
is to be observed, that a certain portion only of the 
purchase money is to be laid down. A period of 
twelve years is to be given for the payment of the 
rest* The philosophic purchasers are there^re, 
on payment of a sort of fine, to be put iastaatly 
into possession of the estate. It beoomea. in some 
fespecto a sort of gift to them ; to be held on Ae 
feudal tenure of zeal to the new rntnhUnhinrmr 
This project is evidently to let In a body oi.pn*' 
chasers without money. The consefnenos will be, 
that these purchasers, or rather grantees, will pay^ 
not only frpm the rents as they accrue, which might 
M well be received by the state, but from the spoil 
of the materials of buildings, from waste In vmods, 
and from whatever money, by hands habitnated to 
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the gripiDgs of usury, they can wring from the au- 
senMe peasant. He is to be delivered over to the 
mercenary and arbitrary discrtstion of men, ivho 
will be stimulated to ev^ry species of extortion by 
the gromng demands on the growing profitiT of an 
estate held under the precarious settlement of a 
new political system. 

When all the frauds, impostures, violences, ra* 
ptnes^ bumtngs, murders, confiscations, compnU- 
sory paper currencies, and every description'of ty- 
ranny and cruelty eraj^oyed to bring about and to 
uphoki this revolution, have their natural efiect, 
that is, to «hock the moral sentiments of all virtu- 
oua and sober minds, the abettors- of this philoso- 
phic system immediately strfdn their throats in a 
declamation against the old monarchical govern- 
ment of France. 'When they have rendered that 
deposed power sufficiently black, they then pro- 
ceed in ai|;nment, as if all those who disapprove 
of. tfamr.ai^w abuses, must, of course, bepartizans 
of the old ; that those who reprobate their crude 
and violent schemes of tiberty ought to be treated 
as advocates for servitude. I admit that their ne- 
cessities do compel them to this base and con- 
temptible fraud. Nothing can reconcile men to 
tbdr proceedings and prpjectsi but the supposition 
that there is no third option between them, and 
some tyranny as odious as can be furnished by the 
records of history, or by the invention of poets. 
Thia prattling of theirs hardly deserves' the name 
of sophistry. It is nothing' bnt plain impudence. 
Have these gentlemen never heard, in the whole 
ditle of the worlds of theory and practice, of any 
thing between the despotism of the monarch and . 
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^iw delpotittii «r tfw midatiide ? «ikn« dKyBewisr 
lieard of « VMMfardfaf ^racted ^y kumy cwitridM 
8iid babuiced tiy the great iMTdditary: troaltii 4aid 
iKnditsry ^gnity of « n^tisn ; and bodi agate oaap. 
tioBed bjr a jo^^oat check from the'ieaMn waH 
4ieaiiiiigofth^4)ee|>le 8t liirge iictiag ^ awrilrtk 
and permaueDt oiigan ? Is it 4ifaen nD{>M0iUe'4lult 
■9 mm MMOsf Jbcfoand 'vvbo^ .withoat . critniaal itt Ui- 
toltlM^ or.pitlabte abswdlty, riiaU prefer sack b 
lotod aad tempered goremment to mtlmr of 4ie 
CKtrenes; and nfto may vepnte that naUoa l»be 
dtstituie ef -All^riadom and of all Tirtae, adddiy 
Mving in hfr diaioe to ebtmn sacli a government 
wifA easey or rather to confirm it when actmdiy 
.poBMBsed/ thought proper «o commit a ^oasmai 
-dinat, )Nid to anhject th^ country to a thaaaand 
*ei9ISy in 4nrder to avoid iti? I« it .than a trntb «d 
•«i4^caally acknovHMged, ihal m puce donooraof fts 
the o«ily toleraUe iorm into ^leh human aodecy 
can heUtrown, diat » man is not permitted ^ he* 
•siftate sidiont its merits, withoat the suspidoa of 
hdng a fiiend to tyranny, that is, of Mng a foe to 

s- mankind? 
V I do not know under nrfaat deseriptien to data 
^t present rating aatlumty ia France. It aifeola 
to be 8 pure democracy, thoagh I think it in a 
dire^ tr^n of becoming shortly a mischievoas and 
' ^ohle oligarchy. Sot for the present 1 admit it 
to lie a contiivanee of the feiatnre and effiset «f vHiat 
it pretends to. I reproibltte no form of government 
merely upon abstract pHociplee. There may ^ ^ 
situations in ivhich the purely democratic foni^HU 
become niBcessaty. Theae may be aoaK^ (vavf ^feer, 

. andTcryparticahuiydreanutaaoedjfviierettinmld 
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be dearly deritnUcw 'Hiia I do aottake to be the 
ease joi Fnuieey or of any other great eonatry. Uii>- 
tQneevfy we have Been no ezaA|^9 of oonaderable 
democraciiB^ The ancients were better aoquainted 
with tfaem. Not being whoUy mread in the an- 
thocBy who had seen the dU>s|; of those coostatii* 
tionSy and .who best' nnderstood them, I cannot 
]idp«oiiC|irring with .their opinion, that mx abso* 
kite deaiocFacy, no more than>ab8oliite uottanshy, 
ie to be recboued among the legitimate forms <rf 
goTemraent« lliey think. k. rather the oormption 
and degeneracy, than the sound constitntioo Of a 
re^Uic. If I recollect rightly, Aristotle obserres, 
that a democracy lias many striking points jaf ner 
aemblance with a tyranny** Of this I am certain, 
that in a demooracy, the- majority of the citizens is 
capable of exerciaing the most cmei oppressions 
upon the minority, whenever strong dtristons pve^ 

• • • When I «ToCe tMs I quoted from memory, aftbr many 
yesnhadelapMdltomnly Teadttngtliepaisvage. A kmned 
Iktend has found lt» and M la.aa ft»lk>vn>-» 

To n^9S TO AUTO, KOll «/l^ ^ffinTiJIM -TftW /8«^TfOttM»'^ 
910U TOi '^^tO'fMT^ W^fVSp CXf« T» imroy/JLOLTCl* nou i 

'wxartpot Tap ixarBpctg iffyyuatitf oi /jav xo^axeg ^^^^ 
Tvpartots,' oi 8f 8»j/*«yaryo« iroipoi TOtg Zrifioig rotg TO/«T0<f* 
** The ethical character is tiie same; both exercise des> 
^0Ci«a o^er Che better claas of eitiaeBs ; and decrees arevitt 
<ha ma .what onUnances and anreta- axe in .tb» otha : thtf 
^emagegue t(>o« and the t^vxt fayourite, are not u^fxe- 
i^uently the same identical me^, and always bear a dose ana- 
logy ; and these have the principal pover, each in their re- 
UpeeCiveformi^ of government; favoarites with the absolute 
monareh, and demagogues with a people such as I haved^ 
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ndl in that kind of polity, as they often mint ; and 
that oppression of the minority will extend to far 
greater numbers, and will be carried ea with mncb 
greater fnry, than can almost ever be apprehended 
from the dominion of a single sceptre. I» sach a 
l^pular persecution. Individual sufferers. are in s 
much more deplorable condition than in any other. 
Under a cruel prince they have the balmy compass 
lipn of mankind to assuage the smart of their 
wounds ; they have the plaudks of the .peo[de to 
animate their generous constancy under their suf- 
ferings : but those who are subjected to wrong un- 
der multitudes^ are deprived of all external conso- 
lation. They seem deserted by mankind; over- 
powered by a eonspicacy of their whole species. 

But admitting democracy not to have that is. 
evitable tendency to pasty tyranny which I sup- 
pose it to have, and admitting it to possess as mucli 
good in it when unmixed, as I am sure it possesses 
when compounded with other forms ; does mon* 
archy, on its part, contain nothing at all to re» 
commend it ? I do not often quote Bolingbroke; 
nor have his works, in general, left any permanent 
impression on my mind. He is a presumptuous and 
a superficial writer; but he has one observation, 
which, in my opinion, is not without depth and so> 
lidtty. He says, that he prefers a monarchy .t» 
other governments, because yon can better ingraft 
any description of republic on a monarchy than amy 
thing of monarchy upon the republican formSi I 
think him perfectly in the right. The fact is so 
historically; and it agrees well with the specu- 
lation. 

) know how eajty a topic it is to dwdl on the 
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fanlta of departed greatness. By a revolution .in 
the state, the fawning sycophant of yesterday la 
.converted into the austere critic, of the preseojt 
Jionr. ]^ut steady independent minds, when they 
h&Ye an object of so serious a concern to mankind 
3UI goiventnent under their contemplation, wiUdis- 
<dain to assume the part of satirists and declatmen. 
They will judge of human institutions as they do of 
human characteni. They will sort out the good 
from the evil, which is mixed in mortal ins&tiu 
.tions as it is in mortal men. 

Your government in France, though usually, and 
I thlnlc justly, reputed the best of the uoqwalified 
or ill-qualified monarchies, was still full of abuses. 
These abuses. accumulated in a length of time, as 
'.they must accumulate in every monarchy not under 
the constant inspection of a popular representative. 
I am no stranger to the faults and defects of the 
anbverted government of France ; and I think I am 
not inclined by nature or policy to make a panfr> 
{gftic upon any thing which is a just and natural 
^object of censure. But the question is not now of 
the vices of that monarchy, but of its existence. la 
it then trne, that the French government was such 
as to be incapable or undeserving oJf reform; so 
that it was of absolute necessity the whole fabric 
should be at once pulled down, and the area cleared 
•for the erection of a theoretic experimental edifice 
in its place ? All France was of a different opinion 
in the beginning of the year 1789. Theinstructions 
to the representatives to the states-general, from 
every district in that kingdom, were filled with pro- 
jects for the reformation of that government, with' 
ont the remotest suggestion of a design to destroy 
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H. '. Had sooh a design: been eren then inshmated, 
£ believe there would have been but one voice, and 
that voice for i^cting it with scorn asd horror. 
Men have been aometimeB led by degrees, seaie*- 
limes bnnied into thiagB, the whole of which, if 
they ccfuld have seen together, they never wmtM 
Jntve permitted the moat remote approach* When 
those instructions were glvea, there w» no qiies^ 
.tioB but that abuses existed, .and that they de> 
•aiaiided a reform ; nor is there now. In the iak 
terval between the instnrctioiis and the revolatiotf, 
things changed their shape; and in coiiseqnence 
4)f that diange, the tme question at present i^ 
.Whetlier those who would have reformed, or those 
who have destroyed, are in the right ? 
* To hear some men spealc of the late monarchy df 
.France, yoa would imagine that they were talldii|^ 
•of > Persia bleeding under the ferocious a w ofd ' of 
^aehmas' Kooll Hhan; or at least describing ^« 
•haorbarous anarchic despotism of Turlcey, where 
the finest oountries in the most genial climates te 
.tlie world are wasted by peace more than any cou»- 
/tries.have been worried by war; where arts are 
mnlmown, where>manufactures langaish, where sd- 
once is extinguished, where agriculture decays, 
-v^iere the human race itself ipelts away and pe>- 
jrtshes under the eye of the obscn-er. Was this the 
case of France ? I have no way of determining the 
ifuestiou but by a reference to facts. Facts do not 
'Support thill resem1dance« Along with much evlf, 
fthore is some good in monarefay itself; and some 
•corrective to its evil, from religion, from ]sw», 
from manners, from opinions, the French monarchy 
gmst have recdved ; which rendered it (thottghl^ 
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BO means a free, and tberefore by do means a good 
con^Uintion) a despotiBin leather in appeaFattce 
than in reality. 

Among: the standards upon which the eff^s df 
goTernnent on any country ar^ to be estimated, I 
most consider the state of its pofittlaf ion as not the 
least certain. No country in which popniation 
fionrishes, and is in progresi^e improvement^ can 
be vnder a t^ miscbievons government. Abont 
sixty years ago, the intendants of the generalkleir 
e€ Pnince made, with other matters, a report oC 
the popnhitioir of their several districts. 1 have ' 
•not the books, which are very volnminous, by m&^ 
nor dp I Icnow where to ppocnre them (I am ob^ 
llged to speak by memory, and therefore the less 
•podtl«e)y); bat I think- the population of France 
•was by them, even at that period, ostimated at 
twenty-two millions of souls. At the end of the 
'last century it had l>een generally calculated at 
eighteen .^ On either of these estimations France 
-was iiot ilUpe<^ed. Mr. Necker, whots an autho- 
rity, for bis own time at least, equal to the in« 
tendants for t)!ieirs, reckons^ and updu apparently 
snre principles, the people of France, in the yeai* 
1780, at twenty-four- millions six hundred and se- 
venty thousands But was this the probable ultK 
-mate term under the old establishment ? Dr. Price 
•ii of opinion, that the growth of population in 
iprancewasby no means at its acm^ in that yeaf. 
I certainly defer to Dr. Price's authority a good 
deal more in these speculations, than I do in bis 
^en^ral poUtics^ This gentleman, taking gronnd 
on Mr. Necker '8 data, is m^'tonfidenti that sln^ 
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cbB period of that minister's calculatioD, the Fvencli 
|MH>alation has incrensed rapidly; so rapldlyy that 
in the year 1789 he will not conseid; to rate the 
people of that kingdom at a lower nomber than 
thirty millions. After abating imich (and much, I 
thinky ought to be abated) from the sanguine caW 
xslatien of Dr. Price, I have no doubt that the po- 
fH^Mlaa of France did increase considerably daring 
this later period : but supposing that it increased 
to nothing more than will be sufficient to complete 
the 24,670,000 to twenty- five millions, stiil a po- 
j)ulation of twenty-five millions, and that in an in- 
creasing progress, on a space of about twenty-seven 
thousand square leagues, is Immense. It is. Tor 
Instance, a good deal more than the proportionable 
population of this island, or even than that of 
Ec^and^ the best-peopled part of the united king- 
dom. 

It is not universally true, that France is a fertile 
coontiy. Considerable tracts of it are barren, and 
Jabonr under other natural disadvantages. In the 
.portions of that territory, where things are more 
favourable, as far as I am able to' discover, the 
numbers of the people correspond to the indulgence 
of nature.* The generality of Lisle (this I admit is 
the strongest example) upon an extent of four hun- 
dred and four leagues and a half, about ten yean 
ago, contained 734,600 souls, which is 1772 inha- 
bitants to each square league. The middle terra 
for the rest of France is about nine hundred laha* 
bitants to the same admeasurement. 

• " De rAdminUtratioii des Finances 4e U Fraaee," par 
MOO0. Neeker, vol. i* p. «88. 
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I di> not attribute this populadon to the deposed 
govennqent ; becanse I do not like to compliiDent 
the contt^vaiices of men,' with what is doe. In a 
great degree^ to the bounty of Providence. Btsk 
that decried government could not baveobstnieledy 
(most probably it fiavoured) the operation of those 
cansesy whatever thii^ were, whether of nature Id 
the soil, or in habits of industry among the people^ 
which has' produced so large a number of the spe- 
des throughout that whole kingdom, and ezhifdted, 
in some particular places, such prodigies of popii- 
ladoutf I never will suppose that fabric of a state 
to be the worst of all political institutions, which* 
by experience, is found to contain a principle ftu 
toaraUe (however latent it may be) to the iocniate 
of mankind* 

The wealth of a country is another, and oo con« 
temptible standard, by which we may judge whe*' 
ther* on the whole, a government be protecting or 
destruciive. France far exceeds England In the 
mnltitude of her people ; but I apprehend that her 
comparative wealth is much inferior to ours; that 
it is not so equal in the distribution, uor so ready 
ID the circulation. I believe the difference in the 
form of the two governments to be amongst the 
canses of tins advantage on the side of England. 1 
speak of England* not of the whole British domi* 
nions, which, if compared with those of France^ 
will, in some degree, weaken the comparative rate 
of wealth upon our side. But that wealth, which 
wUl not endure a comparison with the riches of 
England* may constitute a very respectable degfree 
of opulence. Mr. Keeker's book* published In 
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ketian of fiic^ relative tp public ecpnomy avMi to^ 
political ad^hmetics and Im speculatioDs «o tbis 
jm^ect ai« generally wise aoji liberal. In Uiat woi^ 
he ^vei» an idea of the sitate 4>f France^ Tery remoti^ 
firoBi the portrait of a <<MiQtry who^ goTermuimt 
was a perfect grievaoce^ ao abRolfi'te isvil, adipittiitg 
po care bat through the yloleot and nncertaiu c«h 
medy of a total ri^TSQfllitiQn, Hie.affirmii, il»U. kom 
(he year 17^6 to the year 17^4* there was coined 
at the mint of Fraucf, in the species of gold and 
silver, ;tQ.. the amouAt of about one hundred miir 
^ious of pouucU sterling.t 
. It is impossible that Mr. NecVer should be mis* 
taken in the amount of. the buUioA which has been 
coined in the mint. It is a matter of offidal re«* 
cprd. The reasonings of this able financier, c<m« 
cerning the quaptity of gold an4 sUver which re^ 
inained for circulation, when he wrote in 17859 
that is about four years before the deposition and 
ifuprlsQument of the French king, are not of eqnid 
^itainty; but tb^yare laid on grounds so appa* 
xently solid, that it is not easy to refuse a oousl. 
derahte degree of assent to his calculation. He cid- 
curates the numeraire, or what we call epech^ thm 
actually existing in France, at about eighty«^ht 
miUioQS of the. same English mouc^. A great ac-: 
cumulation of wealth for otue country, large as thai 
Qouptry is I Mr. Necker was so for from, consider- 

• «<.De rAdmiQistmtian des FUuBoeg de laFraaoc^" p«r 

McMM. Necker. 

. t VoL.iti. ciifp,8imd9> . , 
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iwg tkiB kaUxoi 9i iretflh as likdy to ^eaae, wbe» 
Jm wMMe in 1785, tliat be pMtonies upon a ftttan 
amimil inereaie of "two p^cent. upon the. moBflf 
bnwglit into Fninee daring the periods frmawUek 
he eompnted. 

Some ndeqvale cmm mfst hai?e original iBtri>i> 
dnoed att the money ^ned at Its mint into tiiat 
kingdom; and aome caose as operative most luwe 
kept at home, or relarned into its bosom, snch « 
vast flood of treasnre as Mr. Necker calcnlateB to 
fiemiUn for domeitie circnlation.*'*-Suppo8e any rea^ 
aonable dednctions from Mr. Necker^s oompntirtlon '; 
the remainder nrast still amonnt to an immense 
nnnu Oanses tfaas powerful to acquire and to re^ 
Udo, cannot be found in discouraged industry^ in- 
acenre property, and a positirely destrnctiTe go- 
Tcmment. Indeed, when I consider the lace of 
libe idttgdom of France; the mnltitude and opu- 
lence of her cities ; the useful magnificence of her 
spacious high roads and bridges ; the opportunity 
ik her srtifidal canals and uaTigatloas opening the 
■4)0QTeniences -of maritime comnronieatiou tbrsogfo 
a sofid continent of so immense an extent ; when i 
:tom my eyes to the stupendous works of her ports 
and harbours, tind to her whole naval apparatus, 
whetlier for war or trade ; when I bring iH^re my 
iriew diemiipiber of her fortifications, constructed 
irith so iKrfd and masterly a skill, and made and 
jMdntiuned at so prodigious a charge, presenting 
mtk armed front and impenetrable barrier to her 
enemies upon every side; when I recollect bow 
mery small a part of. that extensive region is with*- 
4mt cnllavatlou, and to what oomplete perfection 
Hmcaltare of many ef the best productions of the 
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earth have been. brought in France; when I reflect 
on the excellence of her makiufactures and fabrics^ 
second to none bat onrs, and in some particQlan 
not second ; when I contemplate the grand founda- 
tions of charity, public and private; when I survey 
the state of all the arts that beautify and polish life ; 
when I reckon the men she has bred for extending 
her fame in war, her able state^en, the m altitude 
of her profound lawyers and theologians, her philo- 
sophers, her critics, her historians and antiquaries, 
her poets, and her orators sacred and profane, I be* 
hold in aU this something which awes and commands 
the imagination, which checks the mind on the 
brink of precipitate and indiscriminate censure^and 
which demands that we should very seriously ex- 
amine, what and how great are the latent ^ces 
that could authorise us at ouce to level s6 specious 
a fabric with the ground. I do not recognize, ill 
this view of things, the despotism of Turkey; nor 
do I discern the character of a government that has 
been, on the whole, so oppressive, or so corrupt, or 
so negligent, as to be utterly unfit for all reformtS' 
/ton. I must think such a government well de- 
served to have its excellences heightened, its faults 
corrected, and its capacities improved into a Bri- 
tish constitution. 

Whoever has examined into the proceedings iof 
^at deposed government for several years back, 
cannot fail to have observed, amidst the incon- 
stancy and fluctuation natural to courts, an earnest 
endeavour towards the prosperity and improviement 
of the country ; he must admit, that it had long 
been employed, in some instances, wholly to re*- 
move, in many considerably to correct^ the abusive 
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practices and usages that bad pfofalled kt the 
state; and that eren the uBtiiniied power of the 
agrereign over the persons of his subjects, inconsis** 
tent, as undoubtedly it warn, with law and liberty, 
bad yet been every day growing more mitigated in 
the exercise. So Ur from refusing itself to refbr- 
mation, that government was open, mth a censur- 
able degree of facility, to all sorts of projects and 
preiectan on the sabject. Rather too much conii* 
tenance was given to the spirit of innovation, which 
soon was turned against those who fostered it, and 
ended in their ruin. It is but cold, and no very 
flattering justice to that fallen monarchy, to say, 
that for many years it trespassed more by levity 
and want of judgment in several of its schemes, 
than from any defect in diligence or in public spirit. 
To compare the government of France for the last 
fifteen or sixteen years with wise and well con»ti'» 
tuted establishments, during that, or during any 
period, is not to act vrith foirness. But if in point 
of prodigality in the expenditure of money, or in 
point of rigour in the exercise of power, it be com- 
fKired with any of the former reigns; I believe can* 
did judges will give little credit to the good inten- 
tions of those who dwell perpetually on the dona- 
tions to favourites, or ou the expenses of the court, 
or on the horrors of the Bastile in the reign of 
Louis XVI. 

Whether the system, if it deserves such a name, 
now built on the rums of that ancient roonarcbyj 
will be able to give a better account of the popula- 
tion and wealth of the country which it has taken 
under its care, is a matter very doubtful. Instead of ^ 
improving by the change, I apprehend that a long 
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Bene* of yean nust be told before it can recoter, in 
any degwe, the efiecte of this philosophic revoht^ 
tiao, and. before the nation can be replaced on its 
fonaer foaCingi If Dr. Price should ihink fit, a fo# 
years henoe^ to Iwonr tu ^h an estimate of the 
population 4if Fvaooei he will hardly be able to matke 
' ^p hii tale of thirty i^tiions of sonln, as compnted 
ia .1789, or: the Msembly's compotationoflwetttyi- 
•flix millions of that year ; or even Mr. Neelreifb 
C.wenty*6ve millions in 1780. i hear that there are 
considerable emigntions from France; and that 
many, qi^ing that TolnptooHS dimate, and ihat 
jtedacdve CHroeaa liberty, have taken refoge in the 
frozen regions, and «nder the Biidsh despotism, of 



In the present disappearance of coin, no person 
looald think it the same country, in which the pre- 
sent ntinister of the' finances has been able to dis^ 
cover fourscore mtUioM stei^ng in specie. From 
its general aspect one woold conclude that it had 
been for some time past under the special direction 
of the learned academicians of Laputa and Balni- 
barbi.* Already the population of Paris has so 
declined, that Mr.Necker stated to the National 
Assembly the protrision to be made for its subsist- 
ence at a fifth less than what had formerly been 
found requisite.—- St is said, and I have never hesffd 
it contradicted, that a hundred thousand peo|^ 
are out of employment in .that city, though it is be- 
come the^seat.of the imprisoned court and National 
Assiembly. Kcflfaing, I am credibly informed, cab 

• See OulHvei't Travels, for the idea -of eountiies go* 
.vened by pbOaeoidieipa^ 
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exceed the shocking aad dlflgnstlDg ^peettde of 
mendicaiicy dis^yed in that eapitaL Indeed,, the 
votes of the National Assembly kare no donbt^tf 
the UcU They have lately appointed 8 standing 
committee of mendicancy^ Tney a«e eetatriTing 8t 
cmce a ^gorons police on this snbjeet^iandpiiBrthe 
first time, the impoiation of a tax to maintidn the 
poor, ibr whose present relief great smas qipear en 
the lace of thcr^public accomKs of the yess*.* Indie 
0ieaa time, the leaders of the legialatiTe dubs and 
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oofi^honses are intoncated with admiratfon at 
tbdr own wisdom aud ability. They spealc with 
the most sovereign contempt of the rest of the 
worid. They tell the people, to comfort them in 
the rags with which they have clothed them, that 
tfa^y are a nation of philosophers ; and, sometimes^ 
by all the arts of qnackish parade, by show, tnmult, 
and bustle, sometimes by the alarms of plots and 
invasions, they attempt to drown the cries of indi- 
gence, and to divert the eyes of the observer from 
the ruin and wretchedness of the state. A brave 
people will certainly prefer liberty, accompanied 
with avirtuoQS poverty, to a depraved aud wealthy 
servitude. But before the price of comfort and 
opulence is paid, one ought to be pretty sure it is 
real liberty which is purchased, and that she is to 
be purchased at no other price. I shall always, 
howevec, consider that liberty as very equivocal In 
her appearance, which has not wisdom and justice 
for her companions, and does not lead prosperity 
and plenty in her train. - 

The advocates^for this revolution, not satisfied 
with exaggerating the vices of their ancient govern- 
ment, strike at the fiime of their country itoelf, by 
painting almost all that could have attracted the 
attention of strangers, I mean their nobility and 
their clergy, as objects of horror. If this were only 
a libel, there had not been much in it. But it has 
practical consequences. Had your nobility and 
gentry, who formed the great body of your landed 
men, and the whole of your military officers, re- 
sembled those of Germany, at the period when the 
Hanse-towns were necessitated to confederate 
against the nobles in detone of their property — 
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had they been like the Oraini and ViteUi In Itftls^, 
who used to sally from their fortified dens to rSb 
the trader and the travellei>-rhad xhey been snch as 
the Mamalukes in Egypt, or theNayres on the coast 
of Malabaf^-I do admit, (hat too critical an inquiry 
might hot be adviseable into the means of freeing the 
world from snch a nuisance. The statutes of equity 
and mercy might be veiled for a moment. The 
tenderest minds, confounded with the dreadfol'^X* 
igence in which morality submits to the suspeflsioD 
of its own rules in favour of its own principles, 
might turn aside whilst fraud, and violence were 
accomplishing the destruction of a pretended nobi- 
lity which disgraced whilst it persecuted human 
nature. The- persons most abhorreot'from blood, 
and treason, and arbitrary confiscation, might re* 
main silent spectators of this civil war between the 
vices. 

But did the privileged nobility who met tinder 
ttie king's precept at Versailles, in 1789, or their 
constituents, deserve to be looked on as the Nayres 
or Mamalukes of this age, or as the Orsini and Vl- 
telli of ancient times? If I had then asked the 
question, I should have passed for a madman. 
What have they since done that they were to be 
driven into exile, that their persons should be 
hunted about, mangled, and tortured, their families 
dispersed, their houses l^d in ashes, that their or- 
der should be abolished, and the memory of it, if 
possible, extinguished, by ordaining th^m to change 
the very names by which they were usually known ? 
Bead their instructions to their representatives. 
They breathe the spirit of liberty as warmly, and 
.they recommend reformation as strongly, as any 
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<|fcher.order. Their privileges rdalive to contlsilNi* 
tioB were voluntarily snrrendered; an tlie.kiiig, 
from the begianiDg, sarrendered all pretence to 8 
right of taxation. Upon a free consdtutioD there 
was bat one opinion in France. The absehit^ niob^ 
arcby was at an end. It breathed its last withimt 
a groan, without struggle, wi^ont coBvnlsiook Ali 
the struggle, all the dissension, arose afterwards 
< upon the preference of a despotic democracjr to a 
government of reciprocal control. The trianqih 
gf the victorions party was over the principles of a 
British constitution. 

I have observed the. affectation which,, for many 
years past, has prevailed in Paris, even to a degree 
perfectly childish, of idolizing the memory of youc 
Henry the Fourth, if any thing oottid.put.<»ie oat 
of hrnnour with that ornament to the kingly cha- 
racter, it would be this overdone style of insidioitt 
panegyric The persons who have worked this 
engine the most busily, are those vriio have ended 
their panegyrics in dethroning his sucoesaor and 
clescendant; a man, as good-natured at the least, 
as Henry the Fourth ; altogether as fiutd of Ms 
people ; and who has done infiuitdy mone to correct 
the ancient vices of the state than that great mon- 
arch did, or we are sure he ever meant to dow 
Well it is for his panegyrists that they haraoot 
Um to deal wiUi : for Henry of Navarre was a re»> 
solute, active, and politic prince* He possessed^ 
indeed, great humanity and nuldness ; bnt a bji*> 
maoityand mildness that never stood in the way of 
bis faiterests. He never sought to be loved vrithoat 
putting himself first in a condition to beieaced. 
He used soft language, with detennined oondnct. 
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Hci'Maerted and ttatot^ned fai« authority in the 
giossy and distributed his acts .of ^xmtessioA mily 
is the detail. He s^nt tlie income of his preroga«- 
Ibes nobly; hot he took care not to break in upon 
Umt capital ; never abandoning for a moment any of 
ikf claims which he made under the fundamental 
lawSy nor sparing to shed the blood of those who 
Apposed him, (tften in the field, sometimes upon 
the scaffold. Because he knew how to make his 
virtues respected by the ungrateful, he lias merited 
4he praises of those whom, if they had lived In his 
time, he would have shut up in the Bastile, and 
hrooght to ponisfabieDt along with the regicides 
whom he hanged after he had fAmished Paris into a 
Mrrender. 

If these panegyrists are in earnest in their admU 
ration of Henry the. Fourth, they must remember, 
that they cannot think more highly of him than he 
did of theuoblesti&.of France, whose virtue^ ho« 
nonr, courage, patriotism, and loyalty were-Msi 
constant tlieme. 

But the nohility ' of France are degenerated since 
the days of Henry the Fourth^ThiB is possible : 
but it is moie than I can believe to be true in anyi 
mat degree. I do not pretend to know France as 
correctly as some others ; but 1 have endeavoured 
through my whole life to make myself acquainted 
with huoKin nature; otherwfse I should be unfit to 
take even ray humble part in the service of man** 
kind. In that study 1 could not pass by a Tast pdr* 
tion of our nature, as it appeared modified in a 
cottBtry but twenty- four miles from the shore of 
tbU island. On my best observation, compared 
tHtb my beat inquiries, I found your nobilitf for 
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the greater part composed of men of a high spirit^ 
and of a delicate sense of booour, both with regard 
to themselves individually^ and with regard to their 
whole corps, over whom they kept, beyond what is 
common in other countries, a censorial eye. They 
were tolerably well-bred; very officious, hnroaiie, 
and hospitable; in their conversation frank and 
open ; with a good military tone ; and reasonably 
tinctured with literature, particularly of the au- 
thors in their own language. Many had preten- 
sions far above this description. I speak of those 
who were generally met with. 

. As to their behaviour to the inferior classes, 
they appeared to me to comport themselves towards 
them with good-nature, and with something more 
neariy ^proaching to* familiarity, than is generally 
practised with us in the intercourse between the 
higher^nd lower ranks of life. To strike any per- 
son, even in the most abject condition, was a thing 
in a manner unknown, >nd would be highly dts- 
giaceful. Instances of other ill-treatment of the. 
humble part of the community were rare ; and as 
to attacks made upon the property or the personal 
liberty of the commons, 1 never heard of any what- 
soever from them ; nor, whilst the laws were in 
vigour under the.ancient. government, would sucn^ 
tyranny in subjects have been permitted. As, men 
of landed estates, I bad no fault to find with their 
conduct, though much4o reprehend, and much to 
wish changed, in many of the old tenures. Where 
the letting of their land was by rent, I could not 
discover that their agreements vrith their farmers 
were oppressive; nor when they. were- in partner* 
thip with ihc fimn^r^ as often was the case^ have I 
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faear^ that they had taken the lion's share. The 
proimftiolis seemed not inequitable. There might 
bie exceptions ; but certainly they were exceptions 
otoly. I have no reason to believe that in these re- 
spects the landed noblesse of France were worse 
than the landed gentry of this country ; certainly In 
no respect more vexatious than' thd land- holders, 
not noble, of their own nation. In cities the nobi* 
lity had no manner of power; in the country very 
little. You know, sir, that much of the civil go* 
vemment, and the police in the most essential 
parts, was not in the hands of that nobility which 
presents itself first to our consideration. The re- 
venae, the system and collection of which were the 
most grievous parts of the French government, was 
not administered by the men of the sword; nor^ 
were they answerable for the vices of its principle, 
or the vexations, where any such existed, in its ma- 
aagement. 

. Denying, as I am well warranted to do, that the 
■obility had any considerable share in the oppres- 
sion of the people, in-cases in which real oppres* 
sion existed, I am' ready to admit that they were 
not without condderable faults and errors. A 
foolish imitation of the worst part of the manners . 
of England, which impaired their natural character 
without substituting in its place what, perhaps, ^ 
they meant, has certainly rendered thefn worse 
than formerly they were. Habitual dissoluteness of 
manners continued^ beyond the pardonable period 
of life, was more common amongst them than. it. is 
with us; and it reigned with the less hope of re« 
medy, though. possiljly with somethings of less mis* 
chief, by being covered with more exterior dec(nr«m. 
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They conuteoaoced too much that ticention* phUo^ 
aophy which has helped to bring on their niiiK 
There was another error amongst them more fotal. 
Those of the commons, who approached' to or ejfr* 
ceed«d many, of the nobility in point of wealth, 
were not fally admitted to the rank and estimation 
which wealth, in reason and good policy, ought fo 
bestow in every country; though I think sot 
eqaally with that of other nobility. The t¥vo kinds 
of aristocracy were too punctiliously kept asunder; 
less so, however, than in Germany and some other 
nations. 

This separation, as I have already taken the lU 
berty, of suggesting to you, I conceive to be oae 
principal cause of the destruction of the old nobi«> 
Uty* The military, particularly, was too exc^naividsr 
reserved for men of family. But after all, this was 
an error in opinion, which a conflicting opinion 
would have rectified. A permanent assembly, in 
which the commons had their share of power, 
wonld soon abolish whatever was too invidlons aod 
insulting in these distinctions ; and even the fault* 
in tbe morals of the nobility would hare been pro* 
b^bly corrected by the greater varieties of occnpatiim 
and pursuit to which a constitution by orders wooUL 
have given rise. 

All this violent cry against the nobility I take to 
be a mere work of art. To be honoured and even 
privileged by the laws, opinions, and inveterate nsagea 
of our G0unti7, growing ont of the prejudice o£ 
ages, has nothing to provoke horror and iudigsa* 
tlon in any man. Even to be too tenacious of thoae 
privileges, is not absolutely a crime. The strongi 
Itniggie in every indlTidital to pfeaerve posse^aicMi. 
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•f what be has found to belong to him and to dU 
stioguieh him, is one of the securities against in^ 
justice and despotism implanted in Our nature. It 
operates as an instinct to secnre property, and to 
preserve communities in a settled state. What U 
liiere to shocic in this ? Nobility is a graceful cmia- 
ment to the civil order^ It is the Corinthian capi- 
tal of polished society. Omneaboni nobilitatiaem* 
per fwemtUy was the saying of a wise and^ood 
man. It is, indeed, one sign of a liberal and bene- 
volent mind to incline to it with some sort of partial 
propensity. He feels no ennobling principle in his 
dwn heart who wishes to level all the artificial in- 
stkntions which have been adopted for giving a 
body to opinion, and permanence to fugitive es-« 
teem, it is a sour, malignant, envious disposition^ 
without taste for the reality or for any image or 
lepreseotation of virtue, that sees with joy the un- 
merited fall of what had long flourished in splendor 
and hi honour. I do not like to see any thing de- 
acroyed ; any void produced in society; any ruin on 
the feoe of the land. It was, therefore, with no dis- 
app€«ntment or dissatisfaction that my inquiries and 
obsecratioa did not present to me any incorrigiMe 
flees in the noblesse of France, or any abuse which 
could not be removed by a reform very short of 
abolidoo. Your noblesse did not deserve punish* 
nent; but to degrade is to punish. 

It was with the same satisfaction I found that 
the result of my inquiry concerning your clergy 
tftts not dissimilar. It is no soothing news to my 
earSy that great bodies of men are incurably cat* 
rdpt. It is not with u^nch credulity I listen to any, 
IN^ieti they speak evil of those whom they are going 
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to plander. I rather suspect that vices are feigned 
or exaggerated, when profit is loolced for in their 
punishment. An enemy is a bad witness : a robber 
is a worse. Vices and abases there were undoubt-, 
edly in that order, and must be. It was an old 
establishment, and not frequently revised. But I 
saw no crimes in the individuals that merited con* 
fiscation in their substance, nor those cruel insults 
aOd degradations, and that unnatural persecution, 
which have been substituted in the place of meli-. 
orating regulation. ^ ^ 

If there had heen any just cause for this new re- 
ligions persecution, the atheistic libellers, who act 
as trumpeters to animate the populace to plunder, 
do.not love any body so much as not to dwell with 
complacence on the vices of the existing clergy. 
This they have not done. They find themselves 
obliged to raise into the histories of foitner ages, 
which they have ransacked with a malignant and 
profligate industry, for every instance of oppression 
and persecution which has been made by that body 
or in its favour, in order to justify, upon very iniqQi-> 
tous, because very illogical principles of retaliation^ 
their own persecutions, and their own cruelties. 
After destroying ail other genealogies and family 
distinctions, they invent a sort of pedigree of crimes. 
If is not very just to chastise men for the offences of 
their natural ancestors ; but to take the fiction oC 
aoCestry in a corporate succession, as a ground for 
punishing men who have no relation to guilty acts, 
except in names and general descriptions, is a sort 
of refinement in injustice belonging to the philoso- 
phy of this enlightened age. The Assembly poA- 
il^ men, many, if not mostof wtaDjaUforUie 
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vifiitoikt oondoct of- eocleavastics in former times as 
much as their present persecators can do, and who 
would be as loud and as strong in the expression of 
that seDse, if they were not well aware of the 
purposes for which all this declamation is em- 
ployed. 

Corporate bodies are immortal for the. good of 
the members, hut not for their punishment. Na- 
tions themselves are such corporations. As weU 
might we in England think of waging inexpiablie 
war upon all Frenchmen for the evils which they 
havie. brought upon us in the several periods of our 
mi^tual hostilities. Yon might, on your part, think 
youilselves justified in falling upon all Englishmen, 
on account of the unparalleled calamities brought 
upon the people of France by the unjust invasions 
of pur Henrys and our Edwards. Indeed, we should 
be mutually justified in this exterminatory war 
upon each other, fall as much as you are in the un-^ 
provoked persecution of your present countrymen, 
on account of the conduct of men of the same name 
in other times. 

. We do not draw the moral lessons we might 
from history. On the contraiy, without care, it 
maybe usedio vitiate our minds and to destroy our 
happiness. In history a great, volume is unrolled 
for purinstruction, drawing the materials of future 
wisdom from the past errors and infirmities of 
mankind. It may, in the perversion, serve for -a 
magazine, furnishing offensive and defensive wea-* 
pons for parties in church and state, and supplying 
the. means of keeping alive, or reviving dissensions 
and animosities, and adding fuel to civil fury. 
History consists, for the greater part, of the mise* 
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rie» brofttglit upon the world by pride, ttaliltibii^ 
avarice, refeuge, lust, sedition, hypocrisy, iiti^)-» 
femed zeal, and all the train of disorder)^ Appe* 
lates, which sbaike the public with the same 

■ troublous stomu that toss 

The private state, and render life u]uwe«t« 

These rices are the causes of those storms, lleli* 
g^ou, morals, laws, prerogatives, pririleges, libettkfy 
rights of men, are the pretexts. The pretestts are 
always found in some specious appearance of a ntA 
good. You would not secure men from tyranny and 
^edition, by rooting out of the mind the prineiplttl 
to which these fraudulent pretexts apply? If yOB 
did, you would root out every thing that is tldll« 
able in the ^uman .breast. As these are the pre- 
texts, so the ordinary actors and ittstrumentt la 
great public evils are kings, priests, magistrates, se-* 
oates, parliaments. National AssemUies, judgeVj 
and captains. ■ Yon woidd not cure the evil by re- 
solving that there should be no more monaroht, n0» 
ministers of state, nor of the Gospel ; no interpret- 
ers of law ; no general officers ; no public coan-i 
cils. You might change the names. Thediiiigaia 
some shape must remain. A eertatn qnantinn of 
power must always exist in the community^ Id 
some hands, and under some appellation. Wise 
men will apply their remiedies to vices, not M» 
names ^ to the causes of evil, which are permaaettti^ 
not to the occasional organs by which they act, mA 
the transitory modes in which they appear : other* 
wise, you will be wise historically, a fool in pwmf» 
tifie» Seldoia have two agaa Hut same &abioa la 
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Adr pretests and the same niodes of mlflcMef. 
Wickedness is a little more inirentiv^ Whilst yon 
are discusstog fashion, the ikshion is gone by. The 
▼ery same vice •assumes a new body. The spirit 
transmigrates; and, far from losing its principle of 
life by the change of its appearance, it is renovated 
1b its new organs with the fresh vigour of a juve* 
nile activity. It walks abroad ; it eontinoes its 
imFages, whilst yon are gibbeting the carcass, or 
demolishing tlie tomb. You are terrifying yourself 
.with ghosts and apparitions, whilst your house is 
4he haant of robbers. It is thus fdth all those, 
who, attending only to the shell and husk of history, 
think they are waging war with intolerance, pride^ 
and cruelty, whilst, under colour of abhorring the 
ill principles of antiquated parties, they are author 
rising and feeding the same odious nces in different 
iactionSy and perhaps in worse. 
* Your citizens of Paris formerly had lent them-^ 
selves as the ready instruments to slaughter th^ 
followers of Calvin, at the infamous massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. What should we say to those 
who could think of retaliatiag on the ParisiaBS of 
this day the abominations and horrors of thaK; time ? 
They are, indeed, brought to afbhor that massacre. 
FcfpcioBS as they are, it is not difficult to make 
them dislike it ; because the politicians and fashioti- 
able teachers have no interest in giving their pas* 
sions exactly the same direction. Still, however,' 
they find it their interest to keep the same savage 
dispositions alive. It was but the other daythalf 
tli^ caused this very massacre to be acted on the 
stage for the diversion of the descendants of those 
whe^oommitted it. In tbis tragic faree they pro« 
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duced the pardinjd pf Lorraine in his robes of fdoG^ 
^on, ordering general slaughter. Was this specta- 
de intended to make the Parisians abhor perseca* 
tion^ and loathe the effasion of blood ?-^No ; it was 
to teach them to persecute their own pastors ; it 
was to excite them, by raising a disgust and horror 
pf their clerg}', to an alacrity in hunting down to 
destruction an order, which, if it ought to^exist at 
all, ought to exist, not only in safety, but in rere«> 
rence. It was -to stimulate their cannibal appetites^ 
which one i^o^id think bad been gorged sufficiently, 
by variety and seasoning ; and to quicken them to 
an alertness in new tnurders and massacres, if it 
should suit the purpose of the Guises of ^the day. 
^ An assembly, in which sat a multitude of priests 
* and prelates, was obliged to suffer this indignity at 
its door. The author was not sent to the galleys^ 
' nor the players to the house of correction. Not 
long after this exhibition, those players came for- 
ward to the assembly to claim the rites of that 
very religion which they had dared to expose, and 
to show their prostituted faces in the senate, whilst 
the archbishop of Paris, whose function was known 
to his people only by his prayers and benedictions^ 
^nd his wealth only by his alms, is forced to aban- 
don his house, and to fly from his flock, as front- 
ravenous wolves, because truly, in the sixteenth 
century, the cardinal of Lorraine was a rebel and a 
ipnrderen 

Such is the eflect of the pen^rsion of history by 
those who, for the same nefarious -purposes, have 
perverted every other part of learning. . But those 
who will stand upon that elevation of reason, which 
pliH^s centuries under our eye> md brings things to 
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tiM true point of cooiparison, which obscures little 
Barnes, and effaces the colours of little parties ; autf 
to which nothing can ascend hat the spirit and 
moral qnality of human actions ; will say to the 
teachers of the Palais Royal — ^the cardinal of Lor* 
raine was the murderer of the sixteenth century^ 
you have the glory of being the murderers in the 
eighteenth ; and this is the only difference between 
you. But history, in the nineteenth century, better 
understood, and better employed, will, I trust, 
teach a civilized posterity to abhor the misdeeds of 
both these barbarous ages. It will teach future 
priests and magistrates not to retaliate upon the 
speculative and inactive atheists of future times^ 
the enormities committetl by the present practical 
zealots and furious fanatics of that wretched error; 
which, in its quiescent state, is more than punished 
whenever it is embraced. It will teach posterity 
not to make war upon either religion or philosophy, 
for the abuse which the hypocrites of both have 
made of the two most valuable blessings conferred 
upon us by the bounty of the universal Patron, who 
in all things eminently favours and protects the race 
of man. 

. If your clergy, or any clergy, should show them- 
vdves vicious beyond the fair bounds allowed to 
human infirmity, and to those professional faults 
which can hardly be separated from professional 
virtues, though their vices never caii countenance 
the exercise of oppression, I do admit, that they 
would naturally have the effect of abating very much 
of our indignation against the tyrants who exceed 
measare and justice in their punishment. I can 
allow in clergymeOy through all their div^ions, 
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some tenadoiiBness of tMr own opinion ; 
overflowings of zeal for its propagation ; some pie* 
4ilection to their own state and office; some at- 
tachment to the interest of their own corps ; sbme 
preference to those who listen with dodlity to their 

^S^octrines, beyond these who scorn and deride tbcm« 
I allow all this, because I am a man who hare te 
deal with men, and who would not, through a no« 
lence of toleration, run into the greatest of aU into- 

'"vierance. I must bear with infirmities until they 
fester into crimes. 

Undoubtedly, the natural progress of the pas* 
eions, from frailty to vice, ought to be prevented 
by a watchful eye and a firm hand. But is it true 
that the body of your clergy had passed those limits 
of a just allowance ? From the general style of 
your late publications of all sorts, one would be led 
to believe that yonr clergy in France were a sort of 
monsters; a horrible composition of superstition^ 
Ignorance, sloth, fraud,' avarice, and tyranny. But 
is this true ? Is it true, that the lapse of time, the 
cessation of conflicting interests, the wofnl ezpe« 
rience of the evils resulting from party rage, has 
had no sort of influence gradually to meliorate their 
minds ? Is it true, that they were daily renewing 
invasions on the civil power, troubling the domestic 
quiet of their country, and rendering the opera- 
tions of its government feeble and precarious? Is 
it true, that the clergy of our times have pressed 
down the liuty with an iron hand, and were, in idl 
places, lighting up the fires of a savage persecution ? 
bid they by every fraud endeavour to increase theif 
estates? Did they use to exceed the due demands 
on estates that were their own ? Or> rigidly screw. 
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mg «p nght into wroDg» did they convert a hgfH 
daim into a vexatious extortion ? When not pos- 
sessed of power, were they fiUed with the vices of 
those who envy it? Were they inflamed with a 
violent litigious spirit of controversy ? Goaded on 
with the ambition of intellectual sovereignty, were 
they ready to fly in the face of all magisti'acy, to 
fii'e churches, to massacre the priests of other de^p- 
scriptions, to pull down altars, and to maice their 
way over the ruins of subverted governments to an 
empire of doctrine, sometimes flattering, sometimjes 
forcing the consciences of men from the jurisdic- 
tion of public institutions into a submission to their 
personjd authority, beginning with a claim of liberty 
and ending with an abuse of power ? 
. These, or some of these, were the vices objected, 
and not wholly without foundation, to several of 
lb« churchmen of former times, who belonged to 
the two great parties which then divided and 
distracted Europe, 

If there was in France, as in other couBtriet 
there visibly is, a great abatement, rather than any 
increase of these vices, instead of loading the pre- 
sent clergy with the crimes of other men, and the 
odious character of other times,, in common equity 
they ought to be praised, encouraged, and ^up« 
poited, in their departure from a spirit which dis- 
graced their predecessors, and for having assumed 
1^ temper of mind and manners more suitable to 
their sacred function. 

When my occasions tools me4nto France, towards 
the close of 4he late reign, the clergy, under all 
tlieir forms, engaged a considerable part of my cu- 
xmiVf, So far from finding (e:(cept from one set 
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of men, tidt then very namerons though very active) 
the cOmpiliiDts and discontents against that body, 
which some publications had given me reason to 
expect^ I perceived little or no public or private 
uneaMuess on their account. On farther examina- 
tion, I found the clergy, in general, persons of mo^ , 
derate minds and decorous manners ; I include the 
seculars, and the regulars of both sexes. I had not 
the good fortune to know a great many of the pa- 
rochial clergy ; but in general I received a perfectif 
good account of their morals, and of their'attention 
to their duties. With some of the higher clergy I 
liad a personal acquaintance, and of the rest iu 
that class very good means of information. They 
were, almost all of them, persons of noble birtbt 
itiey resembled others of their own rank ; and 
where there was any difference, it was in their fa- 
vour. They were more fully educated than the 
military noblesse ; so as by no means to disgrace 
their profession by ignorance, or by want of fitness 
for the exercise of their authority. ITiey seemed 
. to me, beyond the clerical character, liberal anid 
open ; with the hearts of gentlemen, and men o£ 
honour ; neither insolent nor servile in their man- 
ners and conducts They seemed to me rather a 
superior class ; a set of men, amongst whom yoil 
would not be surprised to find a Fenelon. I saw 
among the clergy in Paris (many of tb% description 
are not to be met with any where) men of great 
learning and candour ; and I had reason to believe^ 
that this description was not confined to Paris. • 
What I found iu other places, I know was accU 
dental; and therefore to be presumed a ifaW 
sample, I spent a few days in a provincial town^ 
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Where, In the absence of the b'lshdp, I, passed my 
ei^enings with three clergymen, his vicars general^ 
persons who would have done honour to auy church* 
They were all y^tli informed ; two of them of deep, 
general, aud exte&sive erudition, ancient and mo« 
dem, oriental and western ; particularly in their 
own professieo. They had a more extensive know* 
ledge of our English divines than I. expected, and 
they entered into the genins of those writers with 
a critical accuracy. One of these gentlemen is 
since dead, the abb^ Morangis. I pay this tribote, 
without reluctance, to the memory of that npble,* 
reverend, learned, and excellent person; and I 
should do the same, with equal cheerfuhitss, to the 
merits of the others,, who I believe, are still living, 
if I did not fear to hurt those whom X am unable to 
serve. 

Some of these ecclesiastics of rank, are, by all 
titles, persons deserving of general respect. They 
are deserving of gratitude from me, and from many 
English. If this letter should ever come into their 
l^ands, I hope they will believe there are those of 
our nation who feel for their unmerited fall, and 
for the cruel confiscation of their fortunes, with na 
common sensibility. What I say of them is a testi- 
mony, as far as one feeble voice can go, which I. 
owe to truth. Whenever the question of this un- 
natural persecution is concerned, I will pay it. No 
one shall prevent me from /being just and grateful. 
The time is fitted for the duty ; and it is particularly 
becoming to show our justice and gratitude, when 
those who have deserved well of us and of man*; 
kind are labouring under popular obloquy and the 
persecntious of oppressive power* 
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Yon hady before yoor revoltttion^ absat a hmi^cd 
and twenty bishops* . A few of tfaem were men of 
eminent sanctity, and charity without iimit. When 
we talk of the heroic, of coarse we talk of rare 
virtue. I believe the instances of eminent dcpra- 
▼4^ may be as rare amongst tfaem as those of trans* 
eendent goodness. Examples of avarice and of 
Boentionsness may be picked oat, I do not question 
itg by those who delight in the investigation which 
leads to such discoveries. A maxi, as old as I am, 
wilLnot be astonished that several, in every descrip* 
tion, do not lead that perfect life of self-denial^ 
with regard to wealth or to pleasure, which is 
inshed for by all, by some expected, but by none 
exacted with more rigoar than by those who are 
the most attentive to their own interests, or Uie 
most indulgent to their own passions. When I was 
in France, I am certain that the number of vieioiis 
prelates was not great. Certain individuals among* 
them, not distinguishable for the regularity of their 
lives, made some amends for their wanit oif -l^e ae* 
vere virtues, in their possession of the liberal, and 
were endowed with qualities which made them 
asefuUn the church and state. I am told, that with 
few exceptions, Louis the Sixteenth had beea mor» 
attentive to character, in his promotions to that 
rank, than his immediate predecessor ; and I be* 
Ueve (as some spirit of reform has prevaited throagh 
the whole reign,) that it may be true. But the' 
present ruling power has shown a disposition only 
t& plunder the church. It has punished all prelates; 
which is to favour the vicious, at least in point of 
reputation.. It has made a degrading peasioaarf 
establishment, to which, no man of liberal ideas oe 
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VSUnA oMiditioii will destine hi» ehildren. It ma^ 
settle into the lowest classes of the people. A» 
i^h yoa the inferior dergy are not iramercwB 
enough for their duties; as these duties are, beyond* 
measuffe, minute and toilsome ; as yon have left no' 
nnddle dasses of dergy tit their eaile ; in fature no*' 
thing of science or esodition can exist in the Gat* 
IScan church. To complete the project, withilft 
the least attention to the rights of patrons^ the 
Aeiembly has prorided In f oture an electite cletgf^^ 
an arrangement which will drive oat of the clerical* 
prafession all men of sobriety ; all who can pretend 
to independence in their fnnction or their condactf 
and which will throw the whole direction of the' 
public mind into the hands of a set of licentious^ 
lioldy crafty, factious, flattering wretches, of such 
oondition and such habits of life as will- make their 
contemptible pensions (in comparison of which the 
stipend of an exciseman is lucrative and. honourable}' 
aft object of low and illiberal intrigue. Those ofll^ 
oera, whom they still call bishops, are to be elected 
to a provision comparatively mean, through the 
suae arts (that is, electioneering arts,) by meii of 
aS rdiglous tenets that are known or can be hi* 
ventedr The new lawgivers have not ascertained 
any thing whatsoever concerning their qaalifica^* 
tions, rdative either to doctrine or to morals, no 
nmre than they have done \rith regard to the subor- 
dinate dergy ; nor does it appear hot that both the 
higher and the lower may, at their discretion, 
pract^ or preadi any mode of rdigion or irrdi-* 
£^on thai they please. I do not yet see what the 
jnrisdictloo of bishops over their subordinated is to 
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b^; or 'whether they are to have anyjarisdictioii* 
at all. 

In short, sir, it seems to me, that this new eccle-' 
siastical establishment is intended only to be tern-* 
porary, and preparatory to the utter abolition, no*, 
der. any. of its forms, of the Christian religion,' 
whenever the minds of men are prepared for this 
last stroke against it, by tbe accomplishment of* the 
plan for bringing its- ministers into universal con-: 
tempt. They who will not believe, that the philo-. 
sophical fanatics who guide in these matters, have; 
long entertained such a design, are utterly ignorant' 
oC their character and - proceedings. - These enthn-: 
siasts do not scruple to avow their opinion,. that a- 
state can subsist without any religion better than 
with one ; and that t^ey are Me to supply the place, 
of any good which may be in it, by a project -of* 
their own — ^namely, by . a sort of education they 
have imagined, founded in a knowledge of the phy- 
sical wants of men; progreissively carried to an, 
enlightened self-interest, which, when wtll under-* 
stood, they tell us will identify with an interest 
more. enlarged and public. The scheme of this, 
education has been long known. Of late tbey.di->: 
8ttngnish.it (as they have got an entire new nomen-- 
clature of technical terms) by the name of a Cwui 
Education, • . . r 

I hope their partisans in England (to whom I ra-- 
tber attribute. very inconsiderate conduct than the 
ultimate object in this detestable design) will suc- 
ceed neither in the pillage of the ecclesiastics, nor 
in the introduction of a principle of popular elec- 
tion to our bishoprics and parochial cores. This^, 
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m-tbepresent condition of the world, would be the 
lastcormptioo of the church ; the utter rain of the 
cleriad character ; the most dangerous shoclsjthat 
^ state CTer received through a misunderstood 
anraDgement of religion. I koow well enough that 
the bishoprics and cures, under kingly and scignoral 
patronage, as now they iE^e In England, and as thqr* 
have been lately in France, are sometimes acquired 
by unworthy methods; but the other mode of 
ecclesiastical canvas subjects them infinitely more 
aiirely and more generally to all the evil arts of 
low ambition, which, operating on and through 
greater :numbers, will produce mischief in propor- 
tipir. 

. Those of you- who have robbed the clergy, think 
that; they shall easily reconcile their conduct to .all 
protestant nations ; because the clergy, whom they 
have thus plundered, degraded, and given over to 
mockery and scorn, are of the Roman catholic, 
that is, of their aum pretended persuasion. 1 have 
no ^oubtthat some miserable bigots will be found 
here as well as elsewhere, who hate sects and par- - 
ties different from their own, more than they love 
the substance of religion ; and who are more angry 
with those who differ from them in their particular 
plans and systems, than displeased with those who 
attack the foundation of our common hope. These 
men will write and speak on the subject in the 
manner that is to be expected from their temper 
and character. Burnet says, that when he was in 
France, in the year 1683, << the method which car* 
ried over the men of the finest parts to popery waa 
this -^ they brought themselves to doubt of the 
wkole Christian religion. When that was onco 
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done^ U teemed a more iodiffereot thing of wliK; 
i^de or form tbey coutinaed oatwavdljr.*' if tfais 
was then the ecclesiastic policy of Prance, it is what 
they have since bnt too much reason to repent of« 
They preferred atheism to a form of religion not 
agreeable to their idea«. They sncceeded in de-' 
stroying that form ; and atheism has succeeded in 
destroying them. I can readily give credit to Bnr- 
iiet's story ; because I have observed too mnch of a 
similar spirit (for a little of it is <* ranch too much") 
amongst ourselves. The hnmoor, however, is not 
general. 

The teachers who reformed onr rdigicm in EDg« 
land bore no sort of resemblance to your preheat 
reforming doctors in Paris. Perhaps they were. 
She those whom they opposed, rather more than 
eonld be wished under the influence of a pttrty 
spirit ; but they were most sincere believers \ mea 
of the most fervent and exalted piety; ready to 
die, as some of them did die, lilte true heroes, in 
defence of their particular ideas of Christianity; «B 
Ihey would, with equal fortitude and more cheer* 
folly, for that stock of general truth, for the 
branches of which they contended with their blood* 
These men would have disavowed with horror those 
wretdies who claimed a fellowdiip with them upon 
no other titles than those of their having pillaged 
the persons with whom they maintained contra^ 
versies, and their haring despised the common rdi* 
gion, for the purity of which they exerted them* 
selves with a zeal, which unequivocally bespoke 
their highest reverence for the substance of that 
system which they wished to reform. Many of thdf 
descendants have retained the same zeal; bet (as 
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Icii^ e&gaged ill conflict) with more moderag^ii* 
Tkef do not fovget that justice and mercy are 8iib<« 
itaiitial parts of rdigioo. Impioiis men do not re* 
comtteod tbemselres. to tbeir coinmuDiou by ini* 
ftSty 8Dd erudty towards any descriptton of their 
leilow creatures. 

We hear these new teachers continnally boasting 
of their spirit of toleration. That those persons 
should tolerate all opinions, who think none to he 
of estimation, is a matter of small merit. Eqnal 
neglect is not impartial kindness* The species of 
heneToience, which arises from contempt, is no 
tme charity^ There are in England abnndance of 
men who tolerate in the tme spirit of toleration* 
They think the dogmas of religion, though in dif-* 
ferent degrees, are all of moment ; and that amongsS 
them there is, as amongst all things of value, a just 
ground of preference. They fiiyoar, therefore^ and 
they tolerate. They tolerate, not because they de^ 
spise opinions, but because they respect justtcck 
They would reverently and affectionately protect ^l 
religions, because they love and venerate the great 
fprindple upon which they all agree, and the great 
efagect to which they are all directed. Tliey begin 
more and more plainly to discern, that we have all 
a common cause, as against a common memf^ 
Tbej will not be so misled by the spirft of fisction, 
as not to distinguish what is done in favour of their 
Mibdivisioo, from those acts of hostility, which, 
ttirongh some particular description, are aimed at 
the whole corps, in which they themselves, under 
another denomination, are inclndedk It is impose 
sibie for me to say what may be the character d^ 
every description of men mnongst us. But I spesdc 
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for the greater part ; and for them, I innst tell ymi/ 
. that sacrilege is no part of their doctrine of godd 
works; that, so far from calling yon into their fel- 
lowship on such title, if your professors are' ad- 
mitted to their communion, they must carefully 
conceal their doctrine of the lawfulness of the pro- 
scription of innocent men ; and that they must 
make restitution of all stolen goods whatsoever. 
Till then they ai-e none of ours. 

You may suppose that we do not approve your 
confiscation of the revenues -of bishops, and deans, 
and chapters, and parochial clergy possessing inde- 
pendent estates arising from land, because we have 
the same sort of establishment in England. That 
objection, ^ou will say, cannot hold as to the jcon- 
fiscatiou of the goods of monks and nuns, and the 
abolition of their order. ^ It is true, that this par- 
ticular part of your general confiscation does not 
affect England, as a precedent. in point: but the 
reason applies ; and it goes a great way. The long 
parliament confiscated the lands of deans htid 
chapters in England on the same/ideas upon which 
your Assembly set to sale the lands of the monastic 
orders. But it is in the principle of injustice that 
the danger lies, and not in the description of per-* 
sons t on whom it is first exercised. I see, in a 
country very^ near us, a course- of policy- pursued; 
which sets justice, the common concern of man- 
kind, at defiance. With the National Assembly of 
France, possession is nothing ;iaw and usage are 
tiothing. I see the National Assembly openly re- 
probate the doctrine of prescription, which *OBe 



• Domat. 
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of t^e greatest of their own lawyers tells iis, With 
great troth, i& a part of the law of nature. He tells 
uSy that the positive ascertainment of its limits/ and 
its security from invasion, were among the causes 
for which civil society itself has been instituted. 
If prescription be onco shaken, no species of pro- 
perty is secure, when it once becomes an object 
large enough to tempt the cupidity of indigetit 
power. I see a practice perfectly corre8p6odent to 
their contempt of this great fundamental part- of 
natural law. I see the confiscators begin with 
bishops, and chapters, and monasteries ; but I do 
not see them end there. I see the princes of- the 
blood, who, by the oldest usages of that kingdom, 
hdd large landed estates (hardly with the compli- 
ment of a debikte,) deprived of their possessions, 
and in lieu of their stable independent properi^^ 
reduced to the hope of some precarious, charitable 
pension, at the pl^ure of an assembly, which of 
course will pay little regard to the rights of pen- 
sioners at pleasure, when it despises those of legal 
proprietors. Flushed with the insolence of their 
first inglorious victories, and pressed by the dis- 
tresses caused by their lust of unhallowed lucre, 
disappointed but not' discouraged, they have at 
length ventured completely to subvert all property 
of all descriptions throughout the extent of a great 
kingdom. They have compelled all men, in all 
transactions of commerce, in the disposal of lands, 
in civil dealing, and through the whole communion 
of life, to accept as perfect payment and* good and 
lawful tender, the symbols of their speculations on 
a projected sale of their plunder. What vestiges of 
liberty or property have they left? The tenant* 
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right of- g cablM^e<^Brdeti» a year's ioterest ki « 
hovel, the good-wUl of an al^oase, or a baker's 
8hop|the very shadow of a coDStructive property^ 
are skore ceremoDiousIy treated io oar parliameiit 
than with you the oldest and^most raltiahle landeA 
possessions, in the hands of the most respectable 
personages, or than the whole body of the mooted 
and coaimercial interest of your country. We en^ 
tertaio a high opinion of the legislative authority ^ 
twt we have neirer dreamed that parli^rments had 
any right whatever to violate property, to overruie 
prescriptioD, or to force a cnrreocy of their owb 
fiction in the place of that which is real, and reco^^ 
nised by: the law of nations. But you, who began 
with ireftising to submit to the most moderate re> 
straints, have ended by establi8htng>an anheard of 
despotism. I iiod the ground upon which your 
confiscators go is this ^ that indeed their proceed- 
ings could not be supported iii a court of justice j 
but that the rules of prescription cannot bind a 
legisiative^assembly.* So tliat this legislative as* 
setnbly of a free nation sits, not for the security^ 
but for the destruction of property, and not of pro^ 
perty only, but of every rede and maxim whidi can 
f^ it stability, and of those instruments which 
can aU»e give it circulation. 

When the Anabaptists of Monster, in the six- 
teenth century, had filled Gennany with confusion^ 
by their system of levelling, and their wild opimons 
concerning property, to what country in Europe 
diid not the pvogress of their Airy furnish just cause 

• 'Speech of Mr. Camuf, published fay oiderof the Na- 
tiflBslAs8«nil3iy. 
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«if al3i*m? Of aU things, wisdom is the most ter- 
dfied with e^idemieal fanaticism, beeanse of all 
enemies it is that against which She is. the least 
able to farmsh any kind of resonrce. W^ ctonot 
l)e ignorant of the spirit of atheistical fanaticism, 
' that isinsjured by a mnltitude of writings, dispei'sed 
with incredible assiduity and expense, and by tier* 
iBons delivered in all the streets and places of 
pnUic resort in Paris. These writings and ser* 
tions have filled the populace with a black and 
ravage atrocity of mind, which supersedes in them 
(be common feelings of nature, as well as all senttf 
ments of morality and religion; insomuch that 
these wretches are induced to bear, with a sullen 
patience, the ittt<^erable distresses brought upon 
them by the violent convulsions and permutations 
that have been made in property.* The spirit of 

« Whether the following, defeription is strictly true I 
know not; hut it n what the- publishers would have pass 
for true, in order to uiimate others. In a letter fcom Toul, 
given in one of their papers, is the following passage con- 
■eerntng the people of that district:—** Dans la Revolu- 
tkm aetuelle, ils ont r^ist^ & toutes les seductions du bigo- 
tisme, aux persecutions et aux tiraoasseries des ennemis de 
f» r^volutimt. Oubliaat leurs plus grands int^rSts pour 
rendre homage aux vues d'ordre general qui ont determine 
TAssembl^e Nationale, ils voient, sans se plaindre, suppri- 
•xaer cette foule d'etliblissemens eccl^siastiques par lesquels 
lis aubsistaient ; et mdme, en perdant leur si^ge Episcopal, 
la leule de toutes ci^ ressources qui pouvoit, ou plut6t qui 
devoit, en toute equity, leur %tre oonaervee ; condamn^s k 
la plus eflOrayante roisire, sans avoir ^U ni pu 6tre enten- 
diif, lis ne murmurent point, ils restent fidties aux prindpea 
jdu plus pur patriotisme ; ils sont encore prets it verser leuz 
sang pour le maintien de la constitution, qui var^duire leur 
TlUe k la plus d^laraUe uttllit^.*'— Thest people are not 
VOL. II. D 
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proselytism attends this spirit of faoaticism. ITiey 
have societies to cabal and correspond at home and 
abroad for the propagation of their tenets. The 
republic of Berne, one of the happiest, the most 
prdsperons, and the best governed countries upoB 
earth, is one of the great objects, at the destruction 
of which they sum. I am told they have in some 
measure succeeded in sowing there the seeds of 
discontent. Tliey are busy throughout Qermany. 
Spain and Italy have not been untried. England 
is not left out of the comprehensive scheme of theur 
malignant charity ; and in England we find those 
who stretch out their arms to them, who recom- 
mend their examples from more than one pulpit, 
and who choose, in more than one periodical meet- 
ing, publicly to correspond with them, to applaud 
them, and to hold them up as objects for imitation ; 
who receive from them tokens of confraternity, and 
standards consecrated amidst their rites and myste- 
ries ; • who suggest to them leagues of perpetual 
amity, at the very time when the power, to which 
our constitution has exclusively delegated the fede- 
itative capacity of this kingdom, may find it expe- 
dient to make war upon them. 
It is not my fear of the confiscation of oiir church 

supposed to have endured ihoie sufferiogs and ii^ustieea in 
a struggle for liberty ; for the same account statei truly that 
they had been always free: their patience in beggary and 
ruin, and their suffering, without reimonstranee, the moat 
flagrant and confessed ii^ustice^ if strictly true, can be no- 
thing but the effect of this dire fisnaticiam. A great mul- 
titude all over France is in the same oondition and the same 
temper. 
» See- the proceedings of the confederation at Nants. / 
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property from this example in France that I dread^ 
tboogh I think this would be uo trifling evil. The 
great source of my solicitude is, lest it should ever 
be considered in England as the policy of a state 
to seek a resource in confiscations of any kind ; or 
that any one description of citizens should be 
brought to regard any of the others as their proper 
prey.* Nations are wading deeper and deeper into 
an ocean of boundless debt. Public debts, which 
at first were a security to governments, by interest- 
ing many in the public tranquillity, are likely in 
their excess to become the means of their subver- 
sion. If governments provide for these debts by 
heavy impositions^ they perish by becoming odioua 



* " SI plurea sunt it, quibus improbe datum est, quam illi 
qaibufl i^)u8te ademtum est, ideirco plus etiam valentr 
Nan enim numero haec judicantur, sed pondere. Quonv 
antem habet cquitatem, ut agrum, multis annis aut etiam 
icealia ante poisesaum, qui nullum habuit, habeat; qui 
aotem babuit, amittat I Ac, propter hoc injuriae genus„ 
Laoedaemonii Lysandrum ephorum expulerunt : Agin re- 
gem (quod nunquam antea apud eoe acciderat) necaverunt: 
flcqae eo tempore tantae duoordiie secutae sunt, ut et tyranni 
exiiateriiit, et optimates exterminarentur, et praedaristime 
eonatituta reqpublica dilaberetur. Nee vero solum ipsa 
oecidit, sed etiam reliquam Gnedam evextit contagionibua 
flulorum, quae, aLacedaemoniis profectae, mau&runt latius." 
After apoaktng of the oooductctf the model of true patriots, 
Aratna of Sicyon, which was in a very different spirit, he 
MfB, <' Sic par est agere cum civibus ; non <utbis jam vjbdi-% 
mus) hastamin foro ponere, et bona civium vocl sutjicere 
pneoonia. At ille Oraseus (id, quod fliit Mpientis et pne- 
itantii vizi) omnibus consulendum esse putavit ; eaque est 
Mimma ratio et sapientia boni civis, commoda civium non 
diveUere, wd omnes e&dem sequiute continere^"— Cic. Qff\, 
Ub.ii. 
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to the people ; if they do not provide for them, 
they will be nndoue by the efforts of the most dan- 
gerous of all parties ; I mean an extensive discon- 
tented monied interest, injured and not destroyed. 
The men wh6 compose this interest look for their 
security, in the first instance, to the fidelity of go- 
vernment; in the second, to its power. If they 
find the old government effete, worn out, and with 
their springs relaxed, so as not to be of sufficient' 
vigour for their purposes, they may seels new ones 
that shall be possessed of more energy ; and this 
energy will be derived, not from an acquisition of 
resources, but from a contempt of justice. Revolu- 
tions are favourable to confiscation ; and it is im- 
possible to Icnow under what obnoxious names the 
next confiscations will be authorized. I am sure 
that the principles predominant in France extend to 
very many persons and descriptions of persons in all 
conntries who think their innonous indolence their 
security. This kind of innocence in proprietors 
may be argued into inutility; and inutility into an 
unfitness for their estates. Many parts of Europe 
are in open disorder. In many others there is a 
hollow murmuring under ground; a confused move- 
ment is felt, that threatens a general earthquake in 
the political world. Already confederacies and cor- 
respondences of the most extraordinary nature are 
Ibrming, in several countries.* In such a state of 
things we ought to hold ourselves upon our guard. 
In all mutations, if mutations must be, the circum- 



• See t^o books intitled, " Enlge Originalschriften des 
lUumitiatenordens." *< System nn^ Folgen dev Illumina- 
tenordens."— Miinchen, ]787» 
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•taoce which will serve most to blunt the edge of 
their mischief, aud to promote what good may . 
be in them^ is, that they should find us with our 
minds tenacious of justice, aiid tender of property. . 

But it will be argued, that this confiscation in 
France ought not to alarm other nations. They 
say it is not made from wanton rapacity; that it is 
a great measure of national policy, adopted to re- 
move an extensive, inveterate, superstitious mis- 
chief. It is with the greatest difficulty that I am 
able to separate policy from justice. Justice is it- 
self the great standing policy of civil society ; and 
any eminent departure from it, under any cir- 
cumstances, lies under the suspicion of being no 
policy at all. 

When men are encouraged to go into a certain 
mode of life by the existing laws, and protected in 
that mode as in a lawful occupation — when tliey 
have accommodated all their ideas, and all their 
habits to it — ^when the law had long made their 
adherence to its rules a ground of reputation, and 
their departure from them a ground of disgrace and 
even of penalty — I am sure it is unjust in legisla- 
ture, by an arbitrary act, to offer a sudden violence 
to their minds and their feelings \ forcibly to de- 
grade them from their state and condition, and to 
ftigmatize with shame and infamy that character 
fmd those customs which before had been made the 
jBieasure of their happiness and honour. If to this 
be added an expulsion from their habitations, aud 
H Confi^ration of all their goods, I am not sagacious 
enough to discover how this despotic sport, made 
pf the feelings, consciences, pr^udices;i ^nd proper* 
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ties of meD^ can be discriminated from the rsfhkest 
tyranny. 

If the injustice of the course pursued in France 
be dear, the policy of the measure, that is, the 
public benefit to be expected from it, ought to be 
at least as erideut, and at least as important. To 
a man who acts under the influence of no passion, 
who has nothing in view in his projects but the 
public good, a great difference will immediately 
strike him, between what policy would dictate on 
the original introduction of such institutions, and 
on a question of their total abolition, where they 
have cast their roots wide and deep, and where by 
long habit things more valuable than themselves 
are so adapted to them, and in a manner inter- 
woven with them, that the one cannot be destroyed 
without notably impairing the other. He might be 
embarrassed, if the case were really such asso- 
phisters represent it in their paltry style of debating. 
But in this, as in most questions of state, there 
is a middle. There is something else than the 
mere alternative of absolute destruction or unre- 
formed existence. Spartam nacius es; hanc eat'- 
orna. This is, in my opinion, a rule of profound 
sense, and ought never to depart from the mind ti 
an honest reformer. I cannot conceive, how any 
man can have brought himself to, that pitch of 
presumption, to consider his country, as nothing 
bat carte blanche, upon which he nmy scribble 
whatever he pleases. A man foil of warm specu- 
lative benevolence may wish his society otherwise 
constituted than he finds it; but a good patriot, 
and a true politician^ always considers how he shall 
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make the most of the existing materials of his coiiii* 
try. A dispositron to preserve, and an ability to 
improve, taken together, would be my standard of 
a statesman. Every thing else is vulgar in the con- 
ception, perilous in the execution. 
' There are moments in the fortune of states when 
particular men are called to make improvements 
by great mental exertion. In those momentv, 
even when they seem to enjoy the confidence of 
their prince and country, and to be invested 'with 
foil authority, they have not always apt instrn* 
ments. A politician, to do great things, looks for 
tk power, what our workmen call a purchases' and if 
he finds that power, in politics as in mechanics, he 
. cannot be at a loss to apply it. In the monastic 
institutions) in my opinion, was found a great 
power for the mechanism of politic benevolence. 
There were revenues with a public direction ; there 
were men wholly set apart and dedicated to public 
purposes, without' any other than public ties and 
public principles; men without the possibility of 
converting the estate of the community into a pri- 
vate fortune; men denied to self4nterests, whose 
avarice is for some community; men' to whom 
personal poverty is honour, and implicit obedience 
-stands in the place of freedom. In vain shall a man 
look to the possibility of making such things when 
he wants them. The winds blow as they list. Tbese 
institutions are the products of enthusiasm ; they 
-are* the instruments of wisdom. Wisdom cannot 
create materials; they are the gifts of nature or of 
chance; her pride is in the use. The perennial 
existence of bodies corporate and their fortunes, 
are things particularly suited to aman whohas 
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l(>9g views; who meditates designs that reqidne 
time in f^^bioniog ; and wbich pr^iose duratimi 
when they are accomplisbed. He is not desenriDg 
to rank high, or even to be mentioned in the order 
of great statesmen, who, having obtained the oom«> 
mand and direction of such a power as existed in 
the wealth, 4he discipline, and the habits of such 
corporations, as those which you have rashly de^ 
stroyed, cannot find any way of converting it to ths 
great and lasting benefit of his country* On the 
view of this subject a thousand uses suggest them* 
«4^ve8 to a contriving mind. To destroy any power 
growing wild from the rank productive force of the 
human mind, is almost tantamount, in the moral 
world, to the destruction of the apparently active 
properties of bodies in the material. It would be 
like the attempt to destroy (if it were in cmr com* 
petence to destroy) the expansive force of fixed air 
in nitre, or the power of steam, or of electricity, or 
of magnetism* These energies always existed in 
nature, and they were always discernible. They 
seemed, some of them unservioealde, some nosious, 
60me no better, than a sport to children ; until con«- 
templative ability, combining with practical sUll^ 
tamed their wild nature, subdued them to use, and 
rendered them at once the most powerful and the 
most tractable agents, in subservience to the great 
views and designs of men. Did fifty thousand per«- 
Bons, whose mental and whose bodily labour you 
might direct, and so many hundred thousand a year 
of a revenue, which was neither lazy nor superstU 
tious, appear too big for your abilities to wield? 
,Hftd you no way of using the men but by converting 
monks into pensioners ? Had you no way of tum-i 
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ing thfe revenue to ftccount, Wt throogh the fanpro- . 
videRt resource of a spendthrift sale ? If yavi were 
thus destitute of mental fimds, the proceeding' is in 
hs natnral coerse. Your politicians do not under- 
Stand their trade; and therefore the^ sell their 
to<^. 

Bat the institnCions savonr of superstition in their 
very prindpie, and they nourish it by a permanent 
and standing influence. This I do not mean to 
dispute, but this ought not to hinder you frond 
deiiring from superstition itself iiny resources which 
may thence be furnished fof the public adrantage. 
Yon derive benefits from many dispositions and 
many passions of the human mind, which are of as 
doubfM a colour in the morsil eye, as superstition 
Itself^ It was your business to correct and mitigate 
every thing that was noxious iti this passion, as in 
tft the passions. But is superstition the greatest 
of all possible vices ? In its possible excess I tfaittk 
It becomes a v«ry great evil. It is, however, a moral 
aabject ; and of course admits of all degrees and all 
Bio<fificetions. Superstition is the religion of feebl6 
ttinds ; and they must be tolerated in an inter- 
mixture of it, in some triflibg^or some enthnsia9tlc 
shape or other; else yon will deprive weak minds of 
a resomve found necessary to the strongest. The 
bedy of all true religion consists,^ to be sure, in 
obedience to the will of the Sovereign of the World ^ 
in a confidence in his declarations, and an Imita- 
tion of his perfections. The rest is our own. It 
may be pr^ndidal to the great end $ it may be 
^inziliBry. Wise men, who, as such, are not «tf- . 
mlf^t (Mt admirers at least of the munera terror) 
^reinot .vioien^ attached to these things, nor do 
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they violently hate them. WUdom is not the mosl 
severe corrector of folly. They are the xival follies, 
which mntually wage so unrelenting a war; and 
which make so cruel a use of their advantages, as 
they can happen to engage the immoderate, vulgar 
on the one side or the other in their quarrels. 
Prudence would be neuter^ but if, in the conten- 
tion between fond attachment and fierce antipathy 
concerning things in their nature not made to pro* 
duce such heats, a prudent man were obliged to 
make a choice of lyhat errors and excesses of en- 
thusiasm he would condemn or bear, perhaps he 
would think, that which builds to be more tolerable 
ihan that which demolishes — that which adorns a 
country, than that which deforms it — that whidi 
endows, than that which plunders — that which 
ftisposes to mistaken beneficence, than that whidi 
stimulates to real injustice — that which leads' a 
man to refuse to himself lawful pleasures, than that 
which snatches from others the scanty subsistence 
of their self-denial. Such, I think, is very nearly 
jthe state of the question between'^he ancient found- 
^8 of monkish superstition, and the superstition 
of the pretended philosophers of the hour. 

For the present I postpone all consideration of 
the supposed public profit of the sale, which, how- 
,ever, I conceive to be perfectly delusive. . I shall 
here only consider it as a transfer of property. On 
the policy of that transfer I shall trouble yon with a 
few thoughts. 

, In every prosperous community something more 
is produced than goes to the immediate support of 
the producer. This surplus forms the income of 
the landed capitalist. It will be spent by a pro- 
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prietor who does not labour. But thi? idleness Is . 
itself the spring of labour; this repose the spur to 
industry. The only concern of the state is, that 
the capital taken in rent from the land should be 
retnrned again to the industry from whence it came ; 
and that its expenditure should be with the least 
posiTibie detriment to the morals of those who ex* 
pend it, and to those of the people to whom it is 
returned. 

In all the views of receipt, expenditure, and per- 
sonal employment, a sober legislator would care- 
fully compare the possessor whom he was recom- 
mended to expel, with the stranger who was pro- 
posed to fill his place. Before the inconveniences 
are incurred which must attend all vi(flent revolu- 
tions in property through extensive confiscation » 
we ought to have some rational assurance that the 
purchasers of the confiscated property will be in a 
considerable degree more laborious, more virtuous, 
more sober, less disposed to extort an unreasonable 
proportion of the gains of the labourer, or to con. 
same' on themselves a larger share than is fit for the 
measure of 'an individual j or that they should be 
qualified to dispense the surplus in a more steady 
and equal mode, so as to answer the purposes of a 
politic expenditure, than the old possessors, call 
those possessors, bishops, or canons, or commenda- 
tory abbots, or monks, or what you please. The 
monks are lazy. Be it so. Suppose them no other- 
wise employed than by singing in the choir. They 
are as usefully employed as those who neither sing 
nor say ; as usefully even as those who sing upon 
the stage. They are as usefully employed as if they 
worked from dawn to dark in the innumerable 
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sernlex. degrading, unseemly, uomaply, and ejICB 
«nofit anwholesome and pestiferoua occnpatioiM^ to 
which, :by the social econoiuy, so many wretches are 
Inevitably doomed. If it were not generally per- 
nicious to disturb the natural course of things, and 
to impede^ in any degree, the great wheel of cinca- 
lation which is turned by the strangely directed 
labour of these unhappy people, I should be infi- 
nitely more inclined forcibly to rescue them from 
jtheir miserable industry, than violently to disturb 
the tranquil repose of monastic quietude. Hu- 
manity, and perhaps policy, might better justify me 
in the one than in the other. It is a subject ob 
which I have often reflected, and never reflectfld 
without feeling from it* I am sure that uo con- 
sideration, except the necessity of submitting to the 
•yoke of luxury, and the despotism of fancy, who in 
Jtheir own imperious way will distribute the surplus 
product of the soil, can justify the toleration of 
such trades and employments in a well-regulated 
atate. But, for this purpose of distribution, it 
«eems to me, that the idle expenses of monks are 
quite as well directed as the idle expenses of ns 
lay-loiterers. 

When the advantages of the possession and of 
the pi'Qject are on. a par, there is no motive for a 
change. But in the present case, perhaps, they«re 
not upon a par, and the difference is in favour at 
the possession. It does not appear to me, that the 
expenses of those whom you are going to expel, do^ 
in 'fact, take a course so directly and so generally 
leading to vitiate and degrade and render miserable 
those through whom they pass, as the expenses of 
thoie fmoQxitea whom yon «are IntmdiDg into their 
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liMlM9. Why ^lould the espenditore of a grett 
knded property, which is a dispersiou of the surplus 
pradoct of the soil, appear intolerable to you or to 
lae, when U takes its course through the accamo- 
totion of vast libraries, which are the history of the 
iotce and weakness of the human mind ; through 
great collections of ancient recoixis, medals, and 
coinSy .which attest and explain laws and customs ; 
thraagh paintings and statues, that, by imitating 
nature, seem to extend the limits of creation; 
through grand monuments of the dead, which con- 
tinue the regards and connexions of life beyond the 
grave ; through collections of the specimens of na- 
ture, which become a representative assembly of all 
the classes and families of the world, that by dis- 
position facilitate, and, by exciting curiosity j open 
the avenues to science ? If, by great permanent 
establishments, all these objects of expense are 
fhetter secured from the inconstant sport of personal 
caprice and personal extravagance, are they wor^ 
4ban if the same tastes prevailed in scaUered in*, 
dmduals ? Does not the sweat of the mason and 
carpenter, wlio toil in, order to partake the sweat . 
of the peasant, flow as pleasantly and as salubri- 
ODsly, in the construction and repair of the majestic 
edifices of religion, as in the painted booths and 
sordid sties of rice and luxury ; as honourably and 
as profitably in repairing those sacred works, which 
grow hoary with innumerable years, as on the 
momentary receptacles of traosient voluptuousoess; 
in opera-houses, and brothels, and gaming-houses, 
and club-heuses, and obelisks in the Champ de 
Mam? Is the surplus product of the olive and th^ 
JTUie worse employed in thei frugal, sustenanca of 
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persons, whom the fictions of a pious ima^nalSiMi 
rwses to dignity by constrning iu the 8er?ice of 
God, than in pampering the innumerable multitude 
of those who are degraded by being made useless 
domestics subservient to the pride of man? Are 
the decorations of temples an expenditure less 
worthy a wise man than ribbons, and laces, and 
national cockades, and petii maisoM, and petU aou^ 
pers, and all the innumerable fopperies and follies 
in which opulence sports away the burthen of its 
superfluity ? 

We tolerate even these ; not from love of them, 
but for fear of worse. We tolerate them, because 
property and liberty, to a degree, require that- 
toleration. But why proscribe the other, and 
surely, in every point of view, the more laudable 
use of estates? Why, through the violation of all 
property, through an outrage upon every priDciple 
of liberty, forcibly carry them from the better to 
the worse ? 

This comparison between the new individuals 
and the old corps is made upon a supposition that 
no reform could be made in the latter. But in a 
question of reformation, I always consider corporate 
bodies, whether sole or consisting of many, to be 
much more susceptible of a public direction by the 
power of the state, in the use of their property, 
and in the regulation of modes and habits of life in 
their members, than private citizens ever can be, or 
perhaps ought to be ; and this seehis to me a very 
material consideration for those who undertake any 
thing which merits the name of a politic enter- 
prise.**^So far as to the estates of monasteries. 
With regard to the estates ppssessed by bishopt 
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sod canons, and commendatory abbots, I cannot 
find out for what reason some landed estates may 
not be held otherwise . than by inheritance. Can 
any philbsopliic spoiler undertake to demonstrate 
the. positive or the comparative evil of having a 
certain, and that too a large portion of landed pro* 
perty, passing in succession through persons whose 
title to it is, always in theory, and often in fact, an 
eminent degree of piety, morals, and learning ; a 
property which, by its destination, in their turn^ 
and on the score of merit, gives to the noblest 
femilies renovatioh and support, to the lowest the 
means of dignity and elevation ; a property, the 
tenure of which is the performance of some duty, 
(whatever value you may choose to set upon that 
duty) and the character of whose proprietors de- 
mands at least an exterior decorum and gravity of 
manners ; who are to exercise a generous but tern* 
perate hospitality ; part of whose income they are 
to consider as a trust for charity ; and who, eveil 
when they fail in their trust, when they slide from 
their character, and degenerate into a mere common 
secular nobleman or gentleman, are in no respect 
worse than those who may succeed them in their 
forfeited possessions? Is it better that estates 
should be held by those who have no duty, than by 
those who have one ? — ^by those whose character 
and destination point to virtues, than ^ those who 
have no rule and direction in the expenditure of 
their estates but their own will and appetite ? Nor 
are these estates held altogether in the character or 
ivith the evils supposed inherent in mortmain. 
They pass from hand to hand with a more rapid 
drcDlation than any other. No excew is good; 
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and therefore too great a proportito of landed pfo*: 
perty may be held <»fficiaUy for life ; bnt it doea not 
seem to me of material injury to any comiaoB- 
wealtb, that there should exist some estates that 
have a chance of being acquired by other means 
than the previous acquisition of money. 

This-Jetter is grown to a great length, though il 
is indeed short with regard to the infiuite extent of 
the subject. Various avocations have from time to 
time called my mind from the subject. I was not 
sorry to give myself leisure to observe whetiier, ia 
the proceedings of the National Assembly^ I might 
not find reasons lo change or to quaTify some of my 
first sentiments. Every thing has confirmed me 
more strongly in my first opinions. It was mf 
/Original purpose to take a view of the principles of 
the National Assembly mth regard to the great 
and fundamental establishments ; and to compaie 
the whole of what you have substituted in the 
place of what you have destroyed, witb the several 
members of our British constitution.. But thia 
plan is of greater extent than at first I computed^ 
and I find that you have little dedre to todce the 
•advantage of any exan^iks. At ppesent I mmt 
content myself with somte remariis upon your ea>^ 
tablishments ; reserving for another time what- 1 
proposed to say concerning the spirit of our Britidir 
monarchy, aristocracy, and democraey^ as praeti*^ 
cally they &nst. 

I. have taken a review of what has been done bf 
the governing power in France. I have certain^ 
spoke of it with freedom. Thoee whose principle 
it is to despise the aneient permanent sense' of 
mankind, and lo set up a. schene of society on ueiv 
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luinciples, moM naturaUy expect that sqch of i» 
who think better of the judgment of the humau 
race than of theirs, should consider both them and 
their devices as men and schemes upon their trial* 
They must take it for grauted that we attend much 
to their reason, but not at all to their authority* 
They have not one of the great influencing pre-* 
Judices of mankind in their favour. They avow 
their hostili^ to opinion. Of course they must 
expect no support from that influence, which, with 
every other authoiity, they have deposed from the 
seat Df its jurisdicdon. 

I can never consider this assembly as any thing 
dse than a voluntary association of men, who have 
availed themselves of circumstances, to seize upon 
the power 4>f the Atate. They have not the sanction 
and authority of the character under which they 
first met. They have assumed another of a very 
different nature ; and have completely altered and 
inverted all the relations in which they originally 
stood. They do not hold the authority they exer* 
cise under any constitutional law of the state. They 
have departed from the instructions of the people 
by whom they were sent ; which instructions, as 
the assembly did not act in virtue of any ancient 
usage or settled law, were the sole source of their 
aathority. The most considerable of their acts have 
not beea done by great majorities ; and in this sort 
of near divisions, which carry only the constructive 
aathority of the whole, strangers will consider rea- 
sons as well as resolutions. 

If they had set up this new experimental govern- 
ment as a necessary substitute for an expelled ty- 
ranny, manklitd would anticip^ate. the time of pre* 
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flcriptioQ, which, through long usage, mellows into 
legality governments that were violent in their com* 
mencement. All those who have affections which 
lead them to the conservation of civil order, would 
recognize, even in its cradle, the child as legitimate^ 
which has been produced from those principles of 
cogent expediency to which all just governments 
owe their birth, and on which they justify their 
continuance. But they will be late and reluctant in 
0ving any sort of countenance to the operations of 
a power, which has derived its birth from no law 
and no necessity ; but wiiich, on the contrary, haa 
had its or)gin in those vices and sinister practices 
by which the social union is often disturbed and 
sometimes destroyed. This assembly has hardly a 
year's prescription. We have their own word for 
it that they have made a revolution. To make, a 
revolution is a measure which, prm&J)r.ont€y'xf^ 
quires an apology. To make a i-evolution is to sab« 
vert the ancient state of our country ; and no com- 
mon reasons are called for to justify so violent a 
proceeding. The sense of mankind authorises Uff 
to examine into the mode of acquiring new power, 
and to criticise on the use that is made of it,' with 
less awe and reverence than that which is usually 
conceded to a settled and recognized authority. 
.In obtaining and securing their power, the as* 
. sembly proceeds upon principles the most opposite 
from those which appear to direct them in the use 
of it. An observation on this difference will let us 
into the true spirit of their conduct. Every thing 
which they have done, or continue to do, in order 
to obtain and keep their power, is by the most 
43ommou arts. They proceed. exactly as their an* 
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Castors of ambitiou bave done before them. Trace 
ibem through all their artifices, frauds, and vio« 
-lenoes, yon can find nothing at all that is new. 
They follow precedents and examples with the 
punctilious exactness of a pleader. They nCTer 
depart an iota from the authentic formulas of 
tyranny and usurpation. But in all the i*egulation8 
relative to the public good, the spirit has been tto 
very teverse of this. There they commit the whole 
to the mercy of untried speculations ; they abandon 
the dearest interests of the public to those loose 
-theories to which none of them would choose to 
trust the slightest of his private concerns. They 
make this difference, because in their desire of 
obtaining and securing power they are thoroughly 
in earnest; there they travel in the beaten road« 
.The public interests (because about them they haye 
no. real solicitude) they abandon wholly to chance ; 
I aayLto chance, because their schemes have nothing 
ID experience to prove their tendency beneficiiU. 
'. >We must always : see with a pity not unmixed 
.with, respect, the errors of those who are timid 
and doubtful of themselves with regard to points 
'.wherein the happiness of mankind is concerned. 
-But in these gentlemen there is nothing of the 
.tender parental solicitude which fears to cut up the 
•infant for the sake of an . experiment. In the vast- 
ness of their promises, and the confidence of their 
•predictions, they far outdo all the . boasting of 
empirics. The arrogance of their pretensions, in a 
manner, provokes and challenges us to an inquiry 
into their, foundation. 

' . I am convinced that there are men of considerable 
.parts among the popular leaders in . the National 
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Assembly. Some of them display eloquence in their 
fipeeches and their writings. This cannot be withi. 
4^at powerful and cultii^ted talents. Bat eloqaence 
may exist without a proportionable d^ree of wis^ 
dom. When I speak of ability, I am obliged to 
distiujBiuisfa. What they have done towards the 
support of their system bespeaks no ordinary men. 
In the system itself, taken as the scheme of a re- 
public constructed for procuring the prosperity and 
security of the citizen, and for promoting the 
strength and grandeur of the state, I confess my* 
self unable to find out any thing which displs^s, in 
a single instance, the work of a comprehensive and 
disposing mind, or even the provisions of a vulgar 
prudence. Their purpose every where seems te 
have been to evade and slip aside from difficulty.. 
This it has been the glory of the great masters in 
all the arts to confront and to overcome^ and when 
they had overcome the first difficulty, to tarn it 
into an instrument for new conquests over neyit 
difficulties; thus to enable them to extend the 
empire of theirVience, and even to push forward 
beyond the reach of their original thoughts, the 
landmarks of the human understanding itself. 
Difficulty is a severe instructor, set over us by the 
supreme ordinance of a parental Guardian and 
Legislator, who knows us better than we know oas- 
sdves, as he loves us better too. Pater ipse eoiauU 
haud facilem esse viam voiuii, ^ He that wrestles 
with us strengthens our nerves,' and sharpens our 
skill. Our antagonist is our helper. This amicable 
conflict with difficulty obliges us to an intimate 
acquaintance with our object, and compels us to 
.consider it in all its relations. It willnot suffer iv 
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to be superficial. It is the want of nerves, of nnder* 
standing, for such a task ; it is the degenerate fond* 
Bess for tricking short-cnts, and little fallacions 
facilities, that hras in so many parts of the world 
created governments with arbitrary powers. They 
ftave created the late arbitrary monarch of France. 
They have created the arbitrary republic of Paris. 
With them defects in wisdom are to be supplied by 
ihe plenitude of force. They get nothing by it. 
Commencing their labours on a principle of sloth, 
they have the common fortune of slothful men. 
The difficulties which they rather had eluded than 
escaped, meet them again in their course; they 
multiply and -thicken on them; they are involved, 
through a labyrinth of confused detail, in an in- 
dustry without limit, and without direction ; and, 
in conclusion, the whole of their woiic becomes 
feeble, vicious, and insecure. 

It is this inability to wrestle with difficulty^ which 
has obliged the arbitrary Assembly of France to 
commence their schemes of reform with abolition 
^nd total destruction. But is it in destroying and 
pulling down that skill is displayed ? Your mob can 
do this as well at least as your assemblies. The 
shallowest understanding, the rudest hand, is more 
than equal to that tusk. Rage and phrenzy will 
pull down more in half an hour, than prudence, 
deliberation, and foresight can build up in a hun- 
dred years. The errors and defects of old establish- 
ments ai-e visible and palpable. It calls for little 
ability to point them out; and where absolute 
power is given, it requires but a word wholly to 
abolish the vice and the establishment together. 
The same lazy but restlese disposition^ which* loves 
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sloth and hates quiet, directs these politicians,- 
wbeo they come to work, for supplying the place of 
what they have destroyed. To make every thing 
the reverse of what they have seen is quite as easy 
as to destroy. No difficulties occur in what has 
never been tried. Criticism is almost baffled in 
discovering the defects of what has not existed; 
and eager enthusiasm, and cheating hope, have all 
the wide field of imagination in which they may 
expatiate with little or no opposition. 

At once to preserve and to reform is quite an- 
other thing. When the useful parts of an old' 
establishment are kept, and what is superadded is 
to be fitted to what is retained, a vigorous mind, 
steady persevering attention, various powers of 
comparison and combination, and the resources of 
an understanding fruitful in expedients, are to be 
exercised ; they are to be exercised in a continued 
conflict with the combined force of opposite vices ; 
with the obstinacy that rejects all improvement, 
and the levity that is fatigued and disgusted with 
every thing of which it Is in possession. But you 
may object^— <^ A process of this kiud is slow. It is 
not fit for an assembly, which ^ries in performing 
in a few months the work of ages. Such a mode 
of reforming possibly, might take up many years." 
Without question it might; and it ought. It is 
one of the excellences of a method in which time 
is amongst the assistants, that its operation is slow, 
and in some cases almost imperceptible. If circttm-r 
spection and caution are a part of wlsdom> when 
we work only upon inanimate matter, surely they 
become a part of duty toe, when the subject of our 
demolition and construQtion is not brick and timber^ 
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but sentient beings, by the sudden alteration of 
whose state, condition, and habits, mnltitades may. 
be rendered miserable. But it seems as if it were 
the prevalent opinion in Paris, that an unfeeling 
heart, and an nndonbting confidence, are the sole 
qualifications for a perfect legislator. Fai* different 
are my ideas of that high office. The true lawgiver 
onght to have a heart full of sensibility. He 
ought, to love and respect his kind, and to fear 
himself. It may be allowed to his temperament to 
catch his ultimate, object with an intuitive glance ; 
bnt his movements towards it ought to be deliberate. 
Political arangemenC, as it is a vrork for social ends, 
is to be only wrought by social means. There mind 
must conspii-e with mind. Time is required to 
produce that union of minds which alone can pro- 
duce all the good we aim at. Our patience will 
achieve, more than our force. If I might venture 
to appeal to what is so much out of fashion in Paris, 
I mean to experience, I should, tell you, that in my 
course I have known, and, according to my measure, 
have co-operated with great men ; and I have never 
yet seen any plan which has not been mended by 
the observations of those who were much inferior 
in understanding to the person who took the lead in 
the business. By a slow but well-sustained pro- 
gress, the effect of each step is watched; the good 
or ill success of the first gives light to us in the 
second ; and so, from light to light, we are con- 
ducted with safety through the whole series. We 
see .that the parts of the system do not clash. The 
evils latent in the most promising contrivances are 
provided for as they arise. One advantage is as 
^ime as possible sacrificed to another. We coul- 
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pensate, we recondie, we bsdance. We are enaibM 
to unite into a consistent whole the various anoiiia»< 
lies and contending principles that are found in tlie 
minds and affairs of men. From hence arises, not 
an excellence in simplicity, but one fsLt superior, an 
excellence in composition. Where the great inm 
tereats of mankind are concerned through a loi^ 
succession of generations, that succession ought to 
be admitted into some share in the councils whidi 
are so deeply to affect them. If justice requires 
this, the work itsdf requires the aid of more minds 
than one age can furnish. It is from this view of 
things that the best legislators have been often 
satisfied with the establishment of some sore, solid, 
mid mtiog principle in government ; a power like 
that which some of the philosophers have called a 
plastic nature ; and having fixed tlie prindple, they 
have left it afterwards to its own operation. 
, To proceed in this manner, that is, to proceed 
with a presiding principle, and a prolific energy, is 
with me the criterion of profound wisdom. What 
your politicians think tlie marks of a bold, hardy 
genius, are only proofe of a deplorable want oif 
ability. By their violent haste, and their defiance 
of the |>rocess of nature, they are delivered over 
blindly to every projector and adventui-er, to every 
alchymist and empiric Tb^ despair of tamiBg to 
account any thing that is 0omitt<». XKet is aoUuBf 
b their system of remedy. The wifM^-oC it is, that 
this their despair of curing common distempers by 
regular methods, arises not only from defect oif 
comprehension, but, I fear, from some malignity 
of disposition. Your legislators seem to have* taken 
their opinions of all professions, ranks, and offioe*. 
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I ilie dediiinatioMAiMi buffooneries of satirists ; 
who would tlwnuelves be astonished if tbef wett 
Md to the letter of their own descriptions. By 
listening only to these, your leaders regard all things 
only on the side of their vices and faults, aiid riew 
those Tices and faults under erery colour of ex- 
aggeration. It is undoubtedly true, though it miiy 
seem paradoxical; but in general, those who are 
habitually employed in finding and displaying faults, 
are unqualified for the work of reformation; he- 
, cause their minds are not only unfurnished' with 
patterns of the fair and good, but by hM>it they 
coni« to talce no delight in the contemplatiou of . 
those tilings. By hating vices too mueh, they come \ 
te love i^en too little. It is therefore not wonderful 
that they should be indisposed and unable to serve 
them. From hence arises the complexidnal di^pb- 
iition of some of your guides to pull every thing in 
fdeces. At this malicious game they display the 
whole of their quadrimanaus actirity. ' As to the 
rest, the parodoxes of eloquent writers, brought 
forth purely as a sport of fancy, to try their talents, 
to rouse attention, and excite surprise, are tatcen 
up by these gentlemen, not in the spirit of the 
original authors, as means of cultivating their taste 
and Improving their style. These paradoxes become 
with them serious grounds of action, upon which 
they proceed in regulating the most important con- 
eems of the state. Cicero ludicrously describes 
Cttto as endeavouring to act in the commonwealth 
upon the school paradoxes which exercised the wits 
of tl)e junior students in the Stoic philosophy. If 
this was true of Cato, these gentlemen copy after 
faiin in the manner of some persons who lived about 
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his time-^peOe tmdo Catonem. Mr. Hnme told me, 
that he had from Rousseau himself the secret of 
his principles «f composittoD. That acute, though 
eccentric observer, had- perceired, that to strUee 
»nd interest the puhlic, the marveUons must he 
produced ; that the marvellous of the heathen my- 
thology had long since lost its effiE^ct ; that giauis, 
magicians, fairies, and heroes of romance which 
succeeded, had exhausted the portion of credulity 
Which belonged to their age ; that now nothing was 
Itft to a writer but that species of the marveUous, 
which might still be produced, and with as great an 
effect as ever, though in another way; that is,. the 
marvellous in life, in manners, in characters, and 
in exlraordinaiy situations, giving rise to new and 
unloolced-for strokes in politics and morals. I be- 
lieve, that woi*e Rousseau Slive, and in one of bis 
lucid intervals, he would be shoclced at the prac- 
tical phrenzy of his scholars, who in their para- 
doxes are servile imitators, and even in tlieir ia- 
crednlity discover an implicit faith. • 

Men who undertake considerable things, even % 
a regular way, ought to give us ground to presume 
ability. But the physidan of the state, who, not 
satisfied with the cure of distempers, undertakes to 
regenerate constitutions, ought to show uncommon 
))Owers. Some very unusual appearances of wisdom 
ought to display themselves on the face of the 
designs of those who appeal to no practice, and 
who copy after no model. Has any such been 
' manifested ? 1 shall take a view (it shall for the 
subject be a very short one) of what the Assanhly 
has done, with regard, first, to the constitutioo of 
the legislature ; in the next place, to that of the 
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txeeatire power; then to chat of the judlcfium; 
afterwards to the model of the army ; and cooclade 
with the system of fluaoce; to see whether we cam 
discover in any part of their schemes the por* 
tentouH ahility, which may justify these hold un» 
dertakers ip the superiority which they assume 
over, mankind. 

. It is in the model of the sovereign and presiding 
part of this new republic, that we should expect 
their grand display. Here they were to prove tlieir 
title to their high demabda. For the plan itself at 
large, and for the reasons on which it is grounded, 
I refer to the journals of the Assembly of the l^th 
of September, 1789, and to the subsequent pro* 
ceedings which have made any alterations in the 
plan. So far as in a matter somewhat confused I 
can see light, the system remains substantially as it 
has been originally framed. My few remarks wiH 
he such as regard its spirit, its tendency, and its 
fitness for framing a popular commonwealth, which 
they profess theirs to be, suited to the ends for 
ff^Ach any commonwealth, and particularly such a 
oMnmonweaUh, is made. At the same time, I meui 
to consider its consistency with itself, and its own 
principles. 

Old establishments are tried by xheir effects. If 
the people are happy, united, wealthy, and power- 
fid, we presume the rest. We conclude that to be 
good from whence good is derived. In old esta^ 
blishments various correctives have bepn found for 
their aberrations fiom theory. Indeed they are 
the results of various necessities and expediences. 
They are not often constructed after any theory ; 
tiieories are rather drawn from them. In them we 
often see the end best obtained, where the means 
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seem not perfectly reconcileable to what we may 
fancy was the original scheme. The means taught 
by experience may be better soHed to political ends 
than those contrived in the original project. They 
again re-act nppn the primitive constitution, and 
sometimes improve the design itself from which 
they seem to have departed. I think all this might 
be curiously exemplified in the British constitadon. 
At worst, the errors and deviations of every liind in 
reclconing are fonnd and computed, and the ship 
proceeds in Iter course. This i» the case of old 
establishments; but in a new and merely theoretic 
system, it is expected that every contrivance sfaiUl 
appear, on the face of it, to answer its end ; cspe-^ 
cially where the pn^ectors are no way embarrassed 
with an endeavour to accommodate the new build- 
ing to an old one, eitlier in the walls or on the 
foundations. 

The French builders, clearing away as mere 
rubbish whatever they found, and, lilce their oma*- 
mental gardeners, forming every thing into ao 
exact level, propose to rest the whole local and 
general legislature on three bases of three difierent 
kinds ; one geometrical, one arithmetical, and the 
third financial; the first of which they call the 
basis of territory; the second, the basis of popu- 
lation ; and the third, the basis of contrilwtion.' 
For the accomplishment of the first of these pur- 
poses they divide the area of their conntry -Into 
eighty-one pieces, regularly square, of eighteen 
leagues by eighteen. These large divisions are 
called departments. These they portion, prooeed- 
ing by square measurement, into seventeen hundred 
and twenty districts, called communes. These 
again -they subdivide^ still proceeding by aqnare 
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taeasarement, into smaller districts^ called cantousy 
making in all 640a. / 

At first view this geometrical basis of theirs 
presents not much to admire or to blame. It calls 
for no great legislative talents. Nothing more than 
an accurate land surveyor, with his chain, sight, 
imd theodolite, is requisite for siidi a plan as this. 
In the old divisions of the country various accidents 
at various times, and the ebb and flow of various 
properties and jurisdictions, settled their bounds^ 
These bounds were not made upon any fixed system 
undoubtedly. They were subject to some iucon- 
reniencies ; but they were iucon veniencies for which 
use had found remedies, and habit had supplied ac-» 
oommodation and patience. In this new pavement 
of square within square,- and this organization and 
semi-organization made on the system of Empedo- 
cles and Buffon, and not upon any politic principle, 
it is impossible that innumerable local inconvenieu- ' 
cies, to which men are not habituated, must not 
arise. But these I pass over, because it requires an 
accurate Isnowledge of the country, which I do not 
possess, to specify them. 

When t^ese state surveyors, came to take a view 
of their work of measurement, they soon foand, 
.|hat in politics, the most fallacious of all things 
was geometrical demonstration. They had then 
recourse to another basis, or rather buttress, to 
support the building which tottered on that false 
foundation. It was evident, that the goodness of 
Uie soil, the number of the people, their wealth, 
and the largeness of their contribution, made such 
infinite variations between square and square as to 
render mensuration a ridipuloiis standard of power 
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in the comibonwealtb, and equality in geometry the 
most unequal of all measures in the distribation of 
men. However, they could not give it up: bat 
dividing their political and civil representation into 
three parts, they allotted one of those parts to the 
itqnare measnrement, without a single fact or cal* 
culation to ascertain whether this territorial pro- 
portion of representation was fairly assigned, and 
ought, upon any principle, really to be a third. 
Having, however, given tp geometry tliis portion 
of a third for her dower, out of compliment, 1 
suppose, to that sublime science, they left the other 
two to be scuffled for between the other parts of 
)K>pulation and contribution. 

When they came to provide for population, they 
were not able to proceed quite so smoothly as they 
had done in. the field of their geometry. Here their 
arithmetic came to bear upon their juridical meta- 
physics. Had they stuck to their metaphf^ic prin- 
ciples, the arithmetical process would be simple in- 
deed. Men, with them, are strictly equal, and are 
entitled to equal rights in their own government. 
Each head, on this system, would have its vote, 
and every man would vote directly for the person 
who was to represent him in the legislature. '* Bnt 
soft — by regular degrees — ^not yet." This meta- 
physic principle, to which law, custom, nsag^, 
policy, reason^ were to yield, is to yield itaelf td 
their pleasure. There must be many degrees, and 
some stages, before the r^resentative can come in 
contact with his coDstitaent. Indeed, as we shall 
MOB #ee, these two persons are to have no sort of 
oonuBunion with each other. First, the voters in 
the canton^ who compose what they caH primaty 
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assemblies, are to have a qualifiqation. What! a 
qoalification on the indefeasible rights of men? 
Ves; but it shall be a very small qualification. Our 
injastice shall be very little oppressive; only th6 
local yalaation of three days' labour paid to this 
public. Why, this is not much, I readily admit, 
for any thing but the utter subversion of yonr 
equalizing principle. As a qualification it might 
as well be let alone ; for it answers no one purpose 
for which qualifications are established: and, on 
yonr ideas, it excludes from a vote the man, of all 
others, whose natural equality stands the most ia 
need of protection and defence ; I mean the man 
who has nothing else but his natural equality to 
guard him. You order him to buy the right, which 
you before told him nature had given to him gra* 
tnitopslyathi-i birth, and of which no authority on 
earth could lawfully deprive him. With regard to 
the person who cannot come up to yonr market, a 
tyrannous aristocracy, as against him, is established 
by you who pretend to be its sworn foe. 
- The gradation proceeds. These primary assem* 
blies of the canton elect deputies to the commune |. 
one tor every two hundred qualified inhabitants. 
Here is the first medium put between the primary 
elector and the representative kgisUitor ; and here 
a. new turnpike is fixed for taxing the rights gi 
men with a second qualification-: for none can be 
elected into the commune who does not *pay tlie 
amount of ten days' labonr. Nor have we. yet done* 
Tbeie is stiU to be another gradation. These coou 
Blimps, chosen by the canton, choose to the depart* 
ment ; and the deputies of the department choose 
tl^eir deputies to the ^fa(ioa«l Assembly. Uere.ifl 
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a third barrier of A sensetew qitaBiication. Every 
deputy to the National Assembly must pay, in di- 
rect contribution^ to the value of a mark of silver. 
Of: ail these qualifying barriers we aast dMi 
aiilse;. that they aie impotaaft iB.jeoM iade- 
pendeDce, strong only «» dbrtroy the lights of 
men. ' 

: In all this process, wbicby in. its fundamentid 
dements, affects to consider only population upon 
a principle of natural right, there is a manifest au 
tention to property ; which, however jost and rea- 
sonable on other schemes, is ou theirs perfectly 
insupportable. 

t When they come to their third basis, that of con* 
tribtttion, we find that they have more completely 
lost sight of their rights of men. This last basis 
rests entirely on property. A principle totally dif- 
ferent from the equality of men, and utterly irre- 
concileable. to, it, is thereby admitted : but no 
^oouer is this principle, which is a principle re- 
^rding property, admitted, than, as usual, it is 
subverted $ and it is not subverted, as we shall pre- 
sently see, to approximate the inequality of riches 
io the level of nature. The additional share in tlie 
third portion of representation, (a portion reserved 
exclusively for the higher contribution,) is made to 
regard the district only, and not the individuals in 
it who pay. It is. easy to perceive, by the course of 
their reasonings, how much they were embarrassed 
by their contradictory ideas of the rights of men 
^nd the privileges of riches. The committee of 
cbnstittttion do as good as admit that they are 
wholly irreconcileable. " The relation, with re* 
Kard to the contributions, is, without doubt, null," 
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9ay thef,^^ wbeu the qaestion is on the balance ol 
the political rights as between individual and indl- 
Tidnal ; without which personal equality would bt 
destroyed, and an aristocracy of the rich would be 
established. Bat this inconTenieace entirely disx 
appears when the proportional relation of the con« 
tribution is only considered in the great masses, 
and is solely between province au4 province ; it 
serves in that case only to form a jost reciprocal 
l^portion between the cities, without affecting 
the personal rights of the citizens." 

Here the principle of contribution, as taken be- 
tween man and man, is reprobated as null, and 
destni<ctive to equality; and as pernicious too; be- 
canse it leads to the establishment of an aristocracy 
of the rich. However, it must not be abandoned. 
And the way of getting rid of the dilBculty is to 
establish the inequality as between department and 
department, leaving all the individuals in each de* 
partment upon an exact pkr. Observe, that this 
parity between individuals had been before de<^ 
stroyed when the qualifications within the departs* 
meDts were settled; nor does it seem a matter 
of great importance whether the equality of men 
be injured by masses or individually. An indi* 
ridnal is not of the same importance in a mass re- 
presented by a few, as in a mass represented by 
many. It would be too much to tell a man jealous 
ci his equality, that the elector has the same fran- 
chise who votes for three members as he who votes 
for^n. 

Now take it in the other point of view, and 8ap» 
pose their principle of r^resentation according to 
contribution, that is according to riches, to be well 
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ibnoded. $bA to be a tieceMary liMis.for tfa« ve^ 
ptbliiCy bo«r hare they protided for. the rich byr 
gWiog to the distj-ict, that b.to say, to th,e poor 
in the ctifttrict of cantoD.aDd commune* who are tbtf« 
majority, the power of makiDg an additional nnm^ 
ber of members on account of the snperior contrU 
bntion of the wealthy? Suppose one man (U la 
at! easy snppositioo) to contribute ten times more- 
than ten of his neighbours* For this contribottao; 
he has one vote ou( of ten. The poor outvote him 
by nine voices in virtue of his superior contributioa^ 
for (say) ten members, instead of outvoting him 
for only one member. Why are the rich complin 
mcsit^d with ati aristocratic preference, which the> 
can never feel either as a gratification to pride, or. 
as a security to fortune ? The rich indeed require 
an additional security from the dangers to which 
they are exposed when a popular power is pce^ 
vakat ; but it is impossible to divine, on this sy^ 
stem of unequal masses, how they are protected^ 
because the aristocratic mass is generated from de- 
mocratic principles ;. and the prevalence in the ge- 
neral representation has no sort of connexion with 
those. on account of whose property this superiority 
is given. If the contrivers of this scheme meaac 
aay sort of favour to the rich in consequence of 
their contribution, they ought to have confened 
the privilege either on the individual rich, or on 
some class formed of rich persons $ beomse the 
contest between the rich and the poor Is not a 
struggle between corporation and corporation,, bqf 
a contest between men and. men ; a competition 
not between districts, but between descriptions. It 
would, answer its purpose better if the scheme waa 
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tnTcrted ; that the votes of the massee were ven- 
dered equal; aodthitt the rotes wichio each mass 
were proportiooed to property. In anjr other tight 
*I see nothing but danger from the inequality of the 
nia««es. 

' If indeed the masses were to prodde for the ge- 
'nend treasury by distinct contingents, and that the 
-revenue had not (as it lias) many impositions rna- 
Jiing through the whole, which affect men indivt- 
dnally, and not corporately, and which, by 4^r 
diature, conibmid all territorial limits, 6ometliin|; 
might be said for the basis of eontriimtion as 
fbufided on masses. Bat of alt things, this repre^ 
sentation, to be measured by eontribation, is the 
most difficult to settle upon principles of equity^ \n 
a conntry which considers its districts as memiieM 
•of a whole. For a great city, saeh as BourdeauK 
or Paris, appears to pay a vast body of duties, al- 
most out of an assignable proportioil to other 
{daces, and its mass is considered accordingly. But 
are these cities the ti-oe contributors in that pro- 
portion? No; the consumers of the commodities 
imported into Bourdeaux, who are scattered through 
all France, pay the import duties of Bourdeanz. 
•The produce of the vintage in Guienne and Lan- 
.guedoc gives to ^ hat city the means of its contribu- 
tion growing out of an export commence. Tiie 
landholders who spend their estates in Paris, and 
are thereby the creators of that city, contribute for 
• Paris from the provinces out of which their reve« 
nnes arise. 

If In equity this "basis of contrlbutloB, as locally 
^ascertained by masses, be inequitable, it is irapo- 
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Iltic too. If it be one of the objects to preserve 
tlie weak from being crashed by the strong (as in 
im sodety nbdqabtediy it is,) how are the smaller 
Ittid poorer of these masses to be saved from the 
tyranny of the more wealthy ? Is it by adding to 
their 'means of oppressing them ? When we come 
to a balance of representation between corporate 
bodies, provincial interest^^ enmlations, and jealou- 
sies are ftill as lilsely to arise among them as among 
individoals ; and their divisions are Klcely to pro» 
dtice mnch hotter dissension, and something lead- 
ing mnch more nearly to a war. 

To compare together the three bases, not on 
their political reason, but on the idea» on which 
the Assembly worlcs, and to try its consistency with 
itself, we cannot avoid observing, that the princt* 
pie which the committee call the basis of popula- 
tion, does not begin to operate from the same polttl 
with the two other principles called the basis of 
territory and of contribution, which are both of an 
aristocratic nature. The consequence is, that where 
idl three begin to operate together, there > the 
most absurd inequality produced by the operation 
of the former on the two latter principles. Every 
canton contains four square leagues, and is esti- 
mated to contun, on the average, 4,000 inhabitants, 
or 680 voters in the primary assemblies, which 
vary in numbers with the population of the 
•canton, and send one depnty to the commune for 
onery 200 voters. Nine cantons make a com- 
mune: 

Now let us take a canton containing a sea-port 
town of trade, or a great manufacturing town. Let 
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09 suppose the population of this caoton to be 
:I2,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters, forming three 
primary assemUies, and sending ten deputies to the 
-commune. 

Oppose to this one canton two others of the re- 
niidnlng eight in the same commnne. These we 
may suppose to have their fair population of 4,000 
inhabitants, and 660 voters each, or 8,000 inhabit- 
ants and 1,360 voters, both together. These ivUl 
form only two primary assemblies, and send only 
MX deputies to. the commune. 

When the assembly of the commune comes to 
vote on the basis of territoi7j which principle is 
first admitted to operate in that assembly, the sin- 
gle canton which has half the territory of the other 
two, will have ten voices to six in the election of 
three deputies to the assembly of the department, 
choBcfn on the express ground of a representation 
of territory. 

This inequality, striking as it is, will be yet 
highly aggravated, if we suppose, as we fairly may, 
tbie several other cantons of the commune to fait 
. prop<Htionably short of the average population, as 
much as the principal canton exceeds it. Now, as 
to the basis of contribution, which abo is a prin- 
dple admitted first to operate in the assembly of 
the commnne. Let us ag^n take one canton, such 
as is stated above. If the whole of the direct con- 
tributions paid by a great trading or manufacturing 
town he divided equally among the inhabitants, 
■ each individual will be found to pay much more 
than an individual living in the country according 
to the same average. The whole paid by the 
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liihiA>itants of the Ibrmer will be more tfata tba 
whole paid by the iDhabitants of the laCteiw-we 
may fairly assume one-third more. Hien the 
12,700 InhabitaDts, or 2,193 voters of the canton 
will pay as much as 19,050 inhabitants, or 3,289 
voters of the other cantons, which are nearly the 
estimated proportion of inhabitants and voters of 
five other ciantons. Now the 2,193 voters will, at 
I before said, send only ten, deputies to the Assem* 
bly ; the 3,289 votei-s will send sixteen. Thus, for 
an equal share in the contribution of the whole 
commune, there will be a difference of ^xteen 
voices to ten in voting for deputies to be chosen ou 
the principle of representing the general contribu- 
* tion of the whole commune. 

By the same mode of computation we shall find 
15,875 iohabitants, or 2,741 voters of the other 
cantons, who pay ooe^xth less to the contribution 
of the whole commune, will have three voices move 
than the 12,700 inhabitants, or i2,193 voters pf the 
one canton. 

> Such is the fantastical and unjust inequality he- 
tween mass and mass, -in this curious repartition of 
the rights of representation arising out of territory 
and pontiibtttion. The qualifications which these 
' confer are in truth negative qualifications, that 

- give A right in an inverse proportion, to the poassa- 
sionof them. 

In this whole contrivance of the three bases, con- 
sider it in any light you please, I do not see a vsa- 

- t«ety of objects reconciled in one consistent \^oie, 
but 8everal4Joiitradictory principles reluctantly and 
irreaonoUe^bfy brought and held together by ymi 
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ptiHasoplien, like wild beasts shot up in a cage, lo 
dsvr and bite each other to their miHiial destruc- 
tion. 

I am afraid I have gone too far into their way oC 
considering the formation of a constitntion. They 
iMive much, Irot bad, metaphysics ; much, but bad, 
geometry; much, bnt false proportionate, arith^ 
meti6; but if it were all as exact as metaphysics^ 
geometry, and arithmetic ought to be, and if their 
schemes were perfectly consistent in all their partis, 
It would make only a more fair and sightly vision. 
It is remarkable, that in a great arrangement of 
mankind, not one reference whatsoever is to be 
fiwad td any thing moral or any thing politic ; 
nothing that relates to the concerns, the actions, 
tbe passions, the interests of men* Hominem ntm 



Yoa see I oiily consider this constitution as dec* 
tend, and leading by steps to the National Assem^ 
My* I da not enter into the internal government 
^ the departments, and thdr genealogy through 
tlie communes and cantons. These local gbveni-i 
flKmts are, in the originial plan, to be as nearly an 
possible composed in the same manner and on the 
same principles with the elective assemblies. They 
%re each of them bodies perfectly compact and 
nmnded in themselves. 

You cannot but perceive in this scheme, that it 
has a direct and immediate tendency to sever France 
Into a variety of republics^ and to render them to-- 
taily independent of each other, without any direct 
ooBStitntional means of coherence, connexion, or 
nberdinaiioBi except what may be derived from 
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their acqniesoeDoe in the determiDatioDS of the ge^ 
neral congress of the ambassadors from each inde- 
pendent republic. Such in reality Is the National 
Assembly, and such goremments, I admit, do ezlat 
in the world, though in forms infinitely more suit- 
able to the local and habitual circumstances of 
their people. But such associations, rather than 
bodies politic, have generally been the effect of. ne- 
cessity, not choice ; and I believe the present Frendi 
pQwer is the very first body of dtizens, who, hai^g 
obtained full authority to do with their country 
what they pleased, have chosen to dissever it in 
this barbarous manner. 

It is impossible not to observe, that in the sinrit 
of this geometrical distribution and arithmetical 
firraogement, these pretended citizens treat France 
exactly like a country of conquest. Acting as con- 
querors, they have imitated the policy of the harsh- 
est of that harsh race. The policy of such bar- 
barous victors who contemn a subdued people, and 
insult their feelings, has ever been, as much as in 
them lay, to destroy all vestiges of the ancient coun- 
try, in religion, in policy, in laws, and in mannen; 
to iconfound all territorial linuts; to produce a 
general poverty ; to put up their properties to ane- 
tion ; to crush their princes, nobles, and pontiffs | 
to lay low every thing which had lifTed its head 
above the level, or which could ^erve to combine or 
rally, in their distresses, the disbanded people, 
Huder the standard of old opinion. They have 
made France free in tlie manner in which those 
sincere friends to the rights of mankind, the Jio- 
pians, freed Greece, Macodon^^ and other nations* 
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They destroyed the bonds of their nnioa, under 
oslonr of proridlog for the iudepeodence of eiich 
of4heirclties. 

. When .the aaBben^o/eem|W8o these new bu«>.^ 
£es of caatoBS^ commiuies, mad dejMutmeuts, (ar» 
rwgpnettis purposely pnnittced through the medUpi 
of confusion) bqsm to act, they will find themselves, 
iooi great measnre, stMMigers to <me another. Thm. . 
electors and elected throHgfaottt, especially in- th^ 
mral cantons, will be frequently without any civU 
hahHudes op connexions, or any of that natural 
discipline which is the soul of a true republic. 
Magistrates and collectors of revenue are now no 
longer acqualBted with their districts, bishops with 
their dioceses, or curates with their parishes. These. 
new colonies of the rights of men bear a strong re- 
semblance to that sort of military colonies which 
Taciins has observed upon in the declining policy of 
Borne. In better and wiser days (whatever course; 
they toolc with foreign nations) they were careful 
to make the elements of a methodical subordination, 
and settlement to be coeval; and even to. lay the 
foundations of civil discipline in the military.* 
But, when all the good arts had fallen into ruin, 
Uiey proceeded, as your Assembly does, upon the 



' • Nod, ut ollm, univerMe legiones deducebantur cum 
tribniiiij et oenturionibus, et sui ci^usque ordiids militibns, 
ut ooDfleiisu et osrit«te rempublicam affioerent; sed ignoti 
Inter se, diversis manipulis, sine reetorej sine aflbctibus 
mutuit, quasi ex alio genere mortalium« repeote in unum 
oollecti, numerus nuigis quam colonia. — Tac* Annal, i. 14. 
seet. 27. All this will be still more applicable to the uncon- 
nected, rotatory, Memiial National Assemblies, in this 
sbsord and feoselesf constitution. 
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equality of mtn, and with as little JndgmenC, and 
as little care for those things which malce a repobllo 
tolerable or durable. But in this, as well as idmosi 
etery instance, your new commonwealth is bom, 
iind bred, and fed, in those corruptions which 
ittark degenerated and worn-out republics. Yovr 
child comes into the world with the symptoms 
of death ; the fades Hippocraiiea forms the cha- 
racter of its physiognomy, and the prognostic of 
its fate. 

The confusion which attends on all such pro- 
ceedings, they even declare to be one of their ob- 
jects, and they hope to secure their constitution by 
a terror of a return of those evils whkh attended 
their making it. " By this," say they, •• its de- 
strnction will become difficult to authority, which 
cannot breaic it up without the entire disorganiza- 
tion of the whole state." They presume, that if 
this authority should ever^come to the same degree 
of power that they have acquired, it would malie % 
more moderate and chastised use of it, and would 
piously tremble entirely to disorganize the state in 
the savage manner that they have done. They ex. 
peet, from the virtues of returning despotism, tlie 
security which is to be enjoyed by the oflspring of 
their popular vices. 

It is this resoiution, to break their country into 
separate republics, which lias driven them into the 
greatest number of their difficulties and contradic- 
tions. If it were not for this, all the questions 
of exact equality, and these balances never to be 
settled, of individual rights, po|mlatiou, and-coutri- 
batiou, would be wholly useless. The cepreseste- 
tion, though derived from parts, would be a da^ 
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which equally regarded \\it whole. Each deputy 
t6 tha Assembly wotild -be the represent atire of 
FhiDce, aud of all its descriptions, of the manyaod 
of the few, of the rich and of the poor, of the great 
districts and of the small. All these districts woirid' 
themselves be subordinate to some standing autho- 
rity, existing independently of them*: an authority 
in which their representation, and every thing that 
belongs to it, originated, and to which it was 
pointed. This standing, nnalterable, fundameittal 
gorernment would make, and it is the only thing 
which could make, that territory trtoly and properly 
a whole. With ns, when we elect popular repre^ 
seutatives, we send them to a coancil, in which 
each man individually is a sul^ect, and submitted 
to a government complete in all its ordinary func- 
tions. With you tlie elective assembly is the 8ove> 
reign, aud the sole sovereign ; all the members an 
therefore Integral parts of this sole sovereignty. 
But with ns k is totally different. With ns the 
representative, separated from the other parts, eaa- 
have no action and no existence. The government 
is the point of reference of the several members and 
districts of our representation. This is the centre 
of our unity. This government of reference is a 
trustee for the whole, and not for the parts. So^ 
is the other branch of our public council, i mean 
the house of lords. With ns the king aud the lords 
are several and joint securities for the equality of 
each district, each province, each city. When did 
you hear in Great Britain of any province suffering 
from the inequality of its representation; what 
district from having no representation at all ? Not 
only our menarchy and o«r peerage secure the 
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equality on which oar unity depencU, bat it is liie 
^yk\t of the house of commoos itsdf. The very ia- 
eqnality of representation, which is so foolishly 
oofflplained of, is perhaps the very thing which pre- 
lients as from thinlciag or acting as members for 
districts. Cornwall elects as many members as all 
Scotland. But: is Cornwall better taken cai*e of thaa 
Scotland ? Few trouble their heads about any of 
yoar bases, out of ;Some. giddy clubs. Most of thosa 
who wish for any. change, upon any plaus i bl e 
grounds, desire it on different ideas. 

Your new constitution is the very reverse of oars 
In its priodple; and I am. astonished how any per- 
sons oould dream of holding out any thing done in . 
it as an example for Great Britain. With yoa there 
is little, or rather no connexion between the last 
mpreseotative and the first constituent. The mem- 
ber, who goes to the National Assembly is not. 
chosen by the people, ..nor. accountable to them. 
There are three elections before he is. chosen : two 
sets of magistracy intervene, between him and the 
primary assembly, so as to render him, as I have 
said, an ambassador of a state, and not the repre^ 
sentative of .the people within a state. By this the 
whole. spirit of the election is changed; nor. can 
at^r corrective your constitution-mongers have der 
vised render liim any thing else than what he la. 
The very attempt to do it would, inevitably intfo- 
duce a confusion, if possible, more horrid than the 
present. There is no way to malce a connexion be- 
tween the original constituent and the represeut»- 
tlve, bui by the circuitous means which may lead 
the candidate to apply in the firs»t instance to the 
primary electors, in order that by their aathorita* 
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tire iDStructioDS (and sometbing more perhaps) 
these primary electors may force the two succeed) Dg 
bodies of electors to make a choice agreeable to 
their wishes. But this would plainly subvert the 
whole scheme. It would be to plunge them back 
into that tumult and confusion of popular election, 
.which y by their interposed gradation elections, 
they mean to avoid, and at length. to risk the 
.Whole fortune of the state with those who have the 
least knowledge of it, and the least interest in it. 
This is a perpetual dilemma, into which they are 
thrown by the vicious, weak, and contradictory 
principles they have chosen. Unless the people 
break up and level this gradation, it is plain that 
«hey do not at all substantially elect to the Assem- 
bly; indeed they elect as little in appearance as 
veBlity. 

What is it we all seek for in an election > To 
answer its real purposes, you must first possess the 
tteans of knowing the fitness of your man ; and 
then you must retain some hold upon him by per- 
sonal obligation or dependence. For what end are 
these primary electors complimented, or rather 
mocked, with a choice ? They can never know any 
thing of the qualities of him that is to sen'e them; 
nor has he any obligation whatsoever to them. Of 
dl the powers unfit to be delegated by those who 
have any real means df judging, that most peculiarly 
unfit is what relates to a personal choice. In ease of 
abate, that body of primary electors never can <^1 
the cepresentative to an account for his conduct. 
He IS too far removed from them in the chidn of 
representation. If he acts improperly at the end 
of his iwo years' lease, it does not concern him 
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for two years mqre. By the new Ffoneh coostHtt- 
tion, the be§i aod the wisest re|)re«entatiTe go 
equally with the worst into this Umbos pathm* 
Their hottoms are suppoted foul, aad they mnift go 
Into dock to be refitted. Every man who has servsed 
in ati assembly is ineligible for two years after. 
Jttst as these magistrates be^in to learn their trade, 
like Chimney-sweepers, they are disqaaliiied for exw 
ercising it. Superficial^ new, petolaut acqiiisitio*, 
und interrupted, dronish, broken, ill recoUection, 
is to be the destined cliaracter of all your futnVe 
governors. Your constitution has too much of jea- 
lousy to have much of sense in it. You consider 
the breach of trust in the representative so princi- 
pally, that you do not at all regard the question 
of his tiuiess to execute it. 

This purgatory interval is not unfavonrable to a 
. faithless representative, who may be as good a can- 
vasser as he was a bad governor. In this time he 
may cabal himself into a superiority over the wisest 
and most virtuous. As, in. the end,* all the mem* 
hers of this elective constitution ace equally fngltive, 
and exist only for the election, they may be no 
4oi^r the same persons who had chosen him, to 
whom he is to be responsible when he solicits for 
a renewal of his trust. To call all the seeondai^ 
electors of the commune to account, is ridiciiIoii8» 
impracticable, and ni^ust; they may themselves 
have ^een deceived in their choice, as the third 
set of electors, those of the department, may be 
in theirs. In your elections responsibility eanaot 
exist. 

The legislators who framed 4he ancient repuhlios 
knevy- that their business was too arduous to be ac- 
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Gompluhed wiUi bo bettor apparatus than the itieta* 
physics of an uoder graduate, and tbe mathematics 
aod arithmetic of aa excit emati. They had to do 
with nieo, and they were obliged to study bumau 
nature. They bad to do with citizens, and they 
were obliged to study the effects of those habits 
which arc communicated by the circumstances of 
^vil life. They were sensible that the operation of 
this second nature on the drst produced a new 
combination; and thence arose many diver^ti^ 
aniongst men, according to their birth, their educa- 
tion, their professions,^ the periods of their litres, 
their residence in towns or in the country, their 
several ways of acquiring and of fixing property, 
and according to the quality oi the property itself; 
all which rendered them as it were »> many differ*- 
eut species of animals. From hence they thongfat 
themselves obliged to dispose their citizens into 
such classecs, and to place them in such situations 
in the state as their p&culiar habits might qualify 
jtbem to fill, and to ^Uot to them such appropriated 
privileges as might secure to them what their spe- 
ci^c occasions required^ and which might furnish 
to each description such force as might protect i^ 
in the<»nAict caused by the diversity of interests, 
that must exist, and must contend in all complex 
.society; for the legislator would have been ashamed, ^ 
that the coarse husbandman should well know how 
* to assort and to use his sheep, horses, and oxen, 
^and should have enough of common sense not to 
abstract and equalize them all into animals, with- 
oat providing for each kind an appropriate food, 
care, and employihent ; whilst he, the economist, 
disposer, and shepherd of his own kindred, subU- 
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nilftg l)!m9elf ^nto an airy metaphysician, wtts re- 
SDbed to know nothing of his flocks, but as men in 
general. It is for this reason that Mootesqoiett 
observed, very jnstly, that In their classification of 
the citizens, the great legislators of antiquity made 
the greatest displayof their powers, and even soared 
above themselves. It Is here that yonr modetn le- 
gislators have gone deep Into the negative series, 
and ifunk even below their own nothing. As ilie 
first «ort of legislators attetMled to the dSibettt 
\indB of citizens, and tombined tfa«*m Into mte 
commonwealth, the others, the metaphjfsicai and 
alchymlstlcal legislators, have taken the direct con« 
tmry course. They have attempted to confound 
all sorts of citizens, as well as they covld, into one 
' hOmogeneoQS mass ; and then they divided this 
their amalgama into a number of incoherent re* 
publics. They reduce men to loose coantem merely 
for the sake of simple teUIng, and not to figures 
whose power is to arise from their place in the 
^ble. The elements of their own metaphysics 
might have taught them better lessons. The troll 
of their categorical table might have informed 
them that there was A>mething else in the Intd* 
lectual world besides substance and quantity. They 
might learn from the catechisms of metaphysics 
that there were eight heads more,* in every com- 
plex deliberation, which they have never thooght 
of ; though these, of all fhe ten, are the subject 
oh which the skill of man can operate any tbtag 
at all. 



• QuaUtas, RObUo, Actio, Ftesio, Ubi, Qiundo, Sltn, 
Habitui. 
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So fiir ft*om this able disposition of some of the 
old lepablican legislators, which follows, With a 
aolicltou^ accuracy, the moral conditioDB and pro* 
pensities of men, they have levelled and ertished 
together all the orders which they found, evoi 
under the coarse nnartificial arrangement of the 
monarchy, in which mode of government the class*' 
Ing of the citizens is not of so mnch importance' as 
in a republic. It is true, however, that every siich 
dassification, if properly ordered, is go6d in all 
forms of government ; and composes a strong bar- 
rier against the excesses of despotism, as well as it 
is the necessary means of giving effect and perma* 
oence to a republic For want of something of tliis 
kind, if the present project of a republic should fail| 
all securities to a moderated freedom fsdl along 
with it; all the indirect restraints which mitigate 
despotism are removed: insomuch that if mon. 
arcby should ever again obtain an entire ascen- 
dency in France, under this or under any other 
dynasty, it will probably be, if not voluntarily tem- 
pered at setting out, by the wise and virtuous coun- 
sels of the prince, the most completely arbitrary 
power that has ever appeared on earth. This is to 
play a most desperate game. 

Finding no. sort of principle of coherence with 
, each other in the nature and constitution of the se- 
veral new republics of France, I considered what 
cement the legislators had provided for them from 
any extraneous materials. Their confederations^ 
their spectacles, their civic feasts, and their entha- 
riasm, I take no notice of. They are nothing but 
mere tricks ; bat tracing their policy through their 
actions, I think I can distinguish the arrangements 
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by wl^ich th^y propose to hold these repqblies to- 
gether. The first is the confiscation, with the com-, 
polsory paper carrency annexed to it ; the seccHid 
is the supreme power of the city of Paris ; the 
third is the general army of the state. Of this last 
I shall resenre what I have to say, until I come to. 
cont^ider the army as a head by itself. 
, jl\s to the operation of the first (the confiscaUott 
and paper currency) merely as a cement, I cannot 
deny that these, the one depending on the other, 
may for some time compose some sort- of cement, 
if. their madness and folly in the management, and. 
in the tempering of their parts together, does i\ot 
produce a repulsion in the very outset. But allow* 
ingto the scheme some coherence and some dura, 
lion, it appears to me, that if, after a while, the 
epnfiseation should not be found sufficient to sup- 
port the paper coinage (as I am morally certain it 
will not) then, instead of cementing, it will add in-- 
finitely to the dissociation, distraction, and confu- 
sion of these confederate republics, both with rela-. 
tion to each other, and to the several parts within 
themselves. But if the confiscation should so far 
succeed as to sink the paper currency, the cement 
is gone with the circulation.. Ip the mean time its 
binding force will be very UQcertainj.and it will 
straiten or relax with every variation in the credit 
of the paper. 

. One thing only is certain in this scheme, which, 
is in effect seemingly, collateral, but direct, I have 
no doubt, in the minds of those who conduct this 
business; that is, its effect in prodnciog an oA- 
ptrcby in every one of the republics. A paper cir- 
culation, not founded on any real money deposited 
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or engaged for, amoaming already to four-and-foiiy 
milHoDS of Eaglish money, and this corrency by 
foixe sttbstituted in the place of the coin of the 
IriDgdom, becoming thereby the substance of its re<» 
Teuae, as well as the medium of all its commercial 
and ciTil intercourse, must put the whole of what 
power, authority, and influence is left. In any form 
what80ev<er it may assume, into the hands of thfi 
managers and conductors of this circulation. 

In England we feel the influence of the bank^ 
th'ough it is only the centre of a roluntary dealing. 
He knows Kttle indeed of the influence of money 
vpon mankindi who does not see the force of the 
management of a monied concern, which is so much 
more estessiTe, and hi its nature so much more de- 
pending on the managers than any of ours. But if 
we take into consideration the other part essentially 
ommected with it (which consists in continually 
drawing out for sale portions of the confiscated landy 
this continual exchanging land for paper, and this 
mixing it into circulation) we may conceive some- 
thing of the intensity of its operation. By this 
means the spirit of money-jobbing and speculation 
goes into the mass of land itself, and incorporates 
with it. By this kind .qf operation that species of 
property becomes, as it were, volatilized ; it as- 
ssmes an unnatural and monstrous actiirity, and 
thereby throws into the hands of the several ma- 
nagers, pribcipal and subordinate, Parisian and pro- 
rincisAf all the representative of money, and perhaps 
a full tenth part of all .the land in France, which 
has now acquired the worst and most peiniclous 
part of the evil of a paper ciiculation, the greatest 
possible uncertainty in its value. They have i-eversed 
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the Latoniaii kindness to the hmdedrfcotiertyol^Oe^ 
lo8. They have sent theirs to be blown about, like 
the light fragments of a wreck, aras. ei lUora dr* 
eum. The new dealers being ^ babitBally adven* 
turers, and without any fixed habits or local pre- 
dilections, will purchase to job oat again, as the 
market of paper, or of money, or of land shall- pre^ 
sent an advantage. For though a holy bi^op 
thinks that agriculture will derive great advantages 
from the " enlightened" usurers^ who are to pur,, 
chase the church confiscations, I, who am not a 
good-, but an old farmer, with great humility beg 
leave to tell his late lordship, that usury is not a 
tutor of agriculture ; and if the word '^ enlightened" 
be understood according to the new dietionavy, a* 
it always is-iu your new schools, I cannot coaoeive 
how a man's opt believing in God can teach him to 
cultivate the earth with the least of any additional 
skill or encouragement. " DU immorialibw /ero," 
said an old Roman, when he held one handle of the 
plough, whilst Death held the other. Though you 
were to join in the commission all the directors of 
the two academies to the directors of the catMe 
d'Escompte, one old experienced peasant is worth 
them all, I have got more information, upon one 
curious and interesting branch of husbandry, in one 
short conversation with one Carthusian monk, than 
I have derived from all the bank directors that I 
have ever conversed with. However, there is no 
cause for apprehension from the meddling of money- 
dealers with rural economy^ These gentlemen are 
too wise in their generation. At first, perhaps, 
their tender and susceptible imaginations may be 
captivated with the innocent and unprofitable de« 
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Hgbts «f a iNfftoral life; but in a little time they 
win find that agricnltare is a trade much more la- 
boriouSy and much less lacrative, than that which 
they had left. After making its panegyric, they 
will tarn their backs on it, like tlieir great pi*e- 
dirsor and prototype. They may, like him, begin 
by ang^g Beatut t7/e— -bat what will be the end ? 

81c ettm locutus foenerator Alphius, 
Jaot^am fiiturus nuticus 
Omnem ralegit Idibiu pecuniam, 
^lerit Calendis ponere. 

They will cultivate the caisse tTSglise, under the 
sacred auspices of this prelate, with much more pro- 
fit than ita vineyards or its corn fields. They will 
employ their talents according to their habits and 
their interests. Tliey will not follow the plough 
whilst they can direct treasuries, and govern pro- 
viDCes. 

your legislators, in everything new, are the very , 
first who have founded a commonwealth upon ga- 
ming, aod infused this spirit into it as its vital breath. 
Ihe great object in these politics is to metamorphose 
France from a great kingdom into one great play- 
table; to turn its inhabitants into a nation of game- 
sters ; to make speculation as extensive as life ; to . 
mix it with all its concerns ; and to divert the whole 
cif the hopes and fears of the people from their usual 
ehaiineis, into the impulses, passions, and supersti- 
tions of those who live on chances. They loudly 
proclaim their opinion, that this their present sy- 
stem of a republic cannot possibly exist without this 
kind of gamiag fund, and that the very thread of 
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jt8 life ifi spun out of the staple of these specalatldiM. 
The old gaming in funds, was mischievous enoiigli. 
undoubtedly; but it was so only to individaalo. 
Even when it had its greatest extent, in the Missis- 
sippi and South Sea, it affected but few, company 
lively ; where it extends farther, as in lotteries, the 
spirit has but a single object. 3ut by bringing the 
currency of gaming into the minutest matters, and 
engaging every body in it, and in every thing, a more 
dreadful epidemic distemper of that Icind is spread 
than yet has appeared in the world. With you a 
man can neither earn nor buy his dinner, withoat a 
speculation. What he receives in the morning will 
not have the same value at night. What he is com- 
pelled to take as pay for an old debt, will not be 
received as the same when, he is to contract a new 
one ; nor will it be the same when by prompt pi^*. 
ment he would avoid contracting any debt at alL 
Industry must wither aviray* Economy most be 
driven from your country. Careful provistqu wiU 
have no existence^ Who will labour without kn^w* 
ing the amount of his pay ? Who will stndy to ip» 
crease what none can estimate ? Who will accnmn- 
late, when he does not know the value of what he 
daves ? If you abstract it from its uses in gaming, 
to accumulate your -paper wealth would be not the 
|)roiQdence of a man, but the distempered ihstinct 
^f a jackdaw. 

The truly melancholy part of the policy of syttem- 
atically making a nation of gamesters, is this ; that 
though all are forced to4)lay, few can understand 
|he game, and fewer still are in a condition to avail 
thefiiselves of the knowledge. The many must .be 
the dupes of the few who conduct the maehlne of 
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these speculations. What effect it must have on tlie 
coantry people is visible. When the peasant first 
tiriags his corn to market, the magistrate In the 
towns obliges hfra to take the assignat at par; whein 
he goes to the shop with his money, he finds it seven 
per cent, the worse for crossing the way: This mar- 
- ket he will not readily resort to again. The towiis* 
man can calculate from day to day : not so the in- 
habitant of the country. The towns-people will 
be inflamed ; they will force the country people to 
bring their corn : resistance will begin, and the 
murders of Paris and St. Dennis may be renewed 
through all France. 

What signifies the empty compliments paid to the 
country, by giving it, perhaps, more than its share 
In tile theory of your representation ? Where have 
yott placed the real power over monied and landed 
dronlation ? Where have you placed the means of 
raising and falling the value of every man's freehold ? 
( The whole of the power obtained by this revolution 
' will settle in the towns among the burghers, and the 
monied directors who lead them. The landed gen- 
tleman, the yeoman, and the peasant, have, none of 
them, habits, or inclinations, or experience, which 
can lead them to any share in this the sole source 
of power and influence now left in France. The 
very nature of a country life, the very nature of 
landed property, in ail the occupations and all the 
pleasures they afford, render combination ahd ar- 
rangement (the sole way of procuring and exerting 
Influence) in a manner impossible amongst countfy 
people. Combine them by all the art you can, and 
all the industry, they are always dissolving into in- 
dividuality. Any thing in the nature of incorpora- 
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tlon 18 f^oet Impracticable 'amoBgst tfaem. Hope> 
fear, alariD, jealousy, the epbemeroiis tale lliat does 
its basiness, and dies in a day ; all these things, 
which are the reins and spurs by which leaders 
check or nrge the minds of followers, are not easily 
employed, or hardly at all, amongst scattered people. 
They assemble, they arm, they act with the'^utmost 
diffioalty, and at the greatest charge. Their effortp, 
if ever they can be commenced, cannot be sustained. 
They cannot proceed systematically. If the country 
gentlemen attempt an influence through the mere 
income of their property, what is it to that of those 
who have ten times their income to sell, and who 
can ruin their property by bringing their plunder to 
meet it at market ? If he wishes to mortgage, he 
falls the value of his land, and raises the value of 
assignats. He augments the power of his enemy by 
^e very means he must take to contend with him. 
The country gentleman therefore, the officer by sea 
and land, the man of liberal views and habits, at- 
tached to no profession, will be as completely ez- 
duded from the government of his country as if he 
were legislatively proscribed . It is^ obvious, that in 
the towns, all the things which conspire against the 
country gentleman, combine in favour of the money 
manager and dii^ctor. In towns combination is na*- 
tural. The habits of burghers, their occupations, 
their diversion, their business, their idleness, con- 
tinually bring them into mutual contact. Their 
Tirtues and their vices are sociable; they are always 
in garnson j and they come embodied and half dis- 
dplined into the hands Of those who mean to form 
them for civil or for military action. Those whose 
operations pan take from, or add tep per cent, to^ 
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Um poMCMloiis of erery man in France, mwit be tlie 
masters of every man ki France. 

All these considerations leave no donbt on my 
mind, that if this monster of a constitution can con^ 
Unne, France will be wholly governed by the agita- 
tors in corporations, by societies in the towns formed 
of directors of assignats, and trustees for the sale 
of church lands, attomies^ agents, money*]obben, 
speculators, and adventurers ; composing an ignoble 
<Aigarchy founded on the destmction of the crown, 
the church, the nobility, and the people. Here end 
all the deceitful dreams and visions of the equality 
and rights of men. In ** the Serbonian bog" of this 
base oligarchy they are all absorbed, suuIk, and lost 
forever. 

Though human eyes cannot trace them, one would 
be tempted to think some great offences in France 
must cry to Heaven, which has thought fit to punish 
it with a subjection to a vile and inglorious domina- 
tion, in which no comfort or compensation is to be 
found in any, even of those false splendours, which, 
plaj^ng about other tyrannies, prevent manlLind from 
foeling themselves dishonoured even whilst they are 
oppressed. I must confess I am touched with a aor* 
BOW, mixed with some indignation, at the conduct 
of a few men, once of great ranlK, and still of great 
^laracter, who, deluded with specious names, havu 
.engmed in a business too deep for the line of thei? 
understanding to fathom ; who have lent their foir 
reputation, and the authority of their high>soundbig 
names, to the designs of men with whom they could 
not be acquainted; and have thereby made their 
very virtues operate to the ruin of tbeir country. 

So far a9 to the first cementing principle. 
f2 
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The second, material of cement for their new rp^ 
public is the superiority of the city of Paris ; and 
this I admit is strongly connected with the other 
cementing principle of paper circulation and confis* 
cation. It is in this part of the project we must loolc 
for the cause of the destruction of all the old bounds 
pf provinces and jurisdictions, ecclesiastical and se- 
cular, and the dissolution of all ancient combina* 
tions of things, as well as the formation of so many 
small unconnected republics. The power of the 
city of Paris is evidently one great spring of all their 
pditics. It is through the power of Paris, now 
become the centre and focus of jobbing, that the 
leaders of this faction direct, or rather command, 
the whole legislative and the whole executive go- 
vernment. Every thing therefore must be done 
which can confirm the authority of that city over 
the other republics. Paris is compact ; she has ao 
enormous strength, wholly disproportioned to the 
force of any of the square republics; and this 
strength is collected and condensed within a narrow 
oompass. Paris has a natural and easy conneadoQ 
of its parts, which will not be affected by any scheme 
of a geometrical constitution, nor does it much 
signify whether its proportion of representation be 
more or less, since it has the whole draught of fishes 
in its drag-net. The other divisions of the Iting- 
dom being hackled and torn to pieces, and separated 
from all their habitual means, and even principles 
of union, cannot, for some time at least, confede- 
rate against her. It was plain that the new incor- 
poration of the city of Paris could not completely 
and conclusively domineer over France in any other 
way than by breaking, in every other part of 4t, 
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tfaoie counexioDS which might balance her power. 
'Nothing was therefore to be left in all the subordi- 
nate menibern, bnt wealcness, disconnexion, and 
confusion. To confirm this part of the plan, the 
Assembly has lately coine to a resolution, that no 
two of their republics shall have the same com- 
mander in chief. 

To a person who takes a view of the whole, the 
strength of Paris, thus formed, will appear a sy» 
etem of general weakness. It is boasted, that the 
f|[eometrical policy has been adopted, that all local 
4deas should be sunk, and that the people should 
no longer be Gascons, Picards, Bretons, Nor- 
jnans, but Frenchmen, with one country, one 
heart, and one assembly. But instead of being 
all Frenchmen, the greater likelihood is, that the 
inhabitants of that region will shortly have no 
•country. No man ever was attached by a sense 
of pride, partiality, or real affection, tq a descrip- 
tion of square measurement. He never will glory 
in belonging to the Checquer, No. 71, or to any 
other badge-ticket. We begin our public affections 
^nour families. No cold relation is a zealous citizen. 
We pass on to our neighbourhoods, and our habi- 
tual provincial connexions. These are inns and 
•resting places. Such divisions of our country as 
have been formed by habit, and not by a sudden 
jerk of authority, were so many little images of the 
great country in which the heart found something 
which it could fill. The love to the whole is not 
extinguished by this subordinate partiality. Per- 
haps it is a sort of elemental training to those higher 
and more large regards, by which alone men come 
to be affected, as with their own concern, in the 
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proaperttjr of a kingdom ao extensire as that of 
France. In that general territory itself, as iu the 
old name of proviuoes^ the citizens are interested 
firom old prejudices and anieafoned habits, and aot 
on aoconnt of the geometric properties of its figure. 
The power and pre-eminence of Paris does certainly 
press down and ludd these i«pubiic8 together, as 
'long as it lasts. But, for the reasons I have already 
^ven yon, I think it cannot last very long. 

Passing from tlie dvil creating, and die civil ce» 
menting principles of this constitution, to the Na- 
tional Assembly, which is to appear and act as sove*- 
«eign, we see a body In its constitution with every 
possible power, and no possible external contrai 
We see a body without fondamental laws, without 
established maxims, withoni respected rules of pro* 
cseding, which nothing can keep firm to any system 
whatsoever. Their idea of their powers is always 
4aken at the utmost stretch of legislative oompe* 
teney, and their examples for comuHm cases from 
the exceptions of the most urgent necessity. The 
^ture is to be in most respects like the present 
Assembly; but, by the mode of the new elections, 
and the tendency of the new circulations, it will he 
purged of the small degree of internal control ex- 
isting in a minority chosen originally from varlow 
interests, and preserving something of their spiric 
ii possible, the next Assembly must be worse than 
the present. The present, by destroying and alter* 
ing^ every thing, will leave to their successors appa- 
rently nothing popular to do. Th^ will be roused 
k>y emulation and example to enterprises the boldest 
and the most absurd. To suppose such an assembly 
sitting in perfect quietude is ridjcajons.. . 
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Your aU-niBeieDtlegislHton, id their hurry to do 
every thing at once, liave forgot one thing that seems 
esaential* and which, I believe, never has been, in 
the theory or the practice, omitted by any pro- 
jeotdr of a repoblic They have forgot to oonstltttte 
a senate, 6r something of that nature and character. 
Never, l>efore this time, was heard of a body politic, 
composed of One legislative and active assembly, and 
its executive oflteem, without snch aconncil; with- 
out something to which foreign states might con- 
nect themselves ; something to which, in the ordi- 
nary detail of government, the people could look up ; 
aomething which might give a bias and steadiness, 
aud preserve- something lilce consistency in the pio^ 
ceedings of state. Such a body Icings generally have 
aa a. council. A monarchy may exist without it; 
-hut it seems to be in the very essence of a repubiicaa 
guvemmeot. It holds a sort of middle place between 
the supreme power exercised by the people, or im- 
mediately delegated from them, and the mere exe- 
cutive. Of this there are no traces in your consti- 
tution ; and in providing nothing of this Icind, your 
Solous and Numas have, as much as in any thing 
else, discovered a sovereign incapacity. . 

Let us now turn our eyes to what tliey have done 
towards the formation of an executive power. For 
this they have chosen a degraded Icing. This their 
first executive oiBoer is to be a machine, without 
any sort, of deliberative discretion in any one act of 
hia function. At best he is but a chamiel to con- 
vey to the National Assembly such matter as may 
import that body to know. If he had been made 
the exclusive channel, the power would not have' 
been without ita importancey though infinit^y 
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perilous to thos^ who would choose to exercise it. 
But public iatelligence and statement of facts may 
pass to the Assembly, with equal autheuticity, 
through- any other oooveyaoce. As to the means, 
therefore, of giving a dipection to measures by the 
atatement of an authorised reporter, this office of 
intelligence is as nothing. 

To consider the French scheme of an eTeootlve 
officer in its two natural divisions of civil and poli- 
cai. — In the first it must be observed, that, accord* 
ing to the new constitution, the higher parts of 
judicature, in either of its lines, are not in the king. 
The king of France is not the fountain of jusdoe. 
The. judges, neither the original nor the appeiiaie, 
are of his nomination. He neither proposes the 
candidates, nor has a negative on the choice. He 
is not even the public prosecutor. He serves only 
as a notary to authenticate the choice lAade of the 
judges in the several districts : by- his officers he is 
to execute their sentence. When we look into, the 
true nature of his authority, he appears to.be no- 
thing more than a chief of bumbailiffs, Serjeants at 
niace, catchpoles, jailers, and hangmen. It is im- 
possible to place any thing called royalty in a more 
degrading point of view. A thousand times better 
it had been for the dignity of this unhappy prince, 
that he had nothing at all to do with the administra- 
tion of justice, deprived as he is of all that is vene- 
rable, and ail that is consolatory in that function, 
without power of originating any pt-ocess ; without 
a power of suspension, mitigation, or pardon. Every 
thing in justice that is vile and odious is thrown 
upon him. It was not for nothing that the Assem- 
bly has been at such pains to remove the stigma 
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from certain offices, when they were resolved to 
place the person who lately had been theirkiug ii» 
a sitnation but one degree above the executioner, 
and in an office nearly of the same quality. It is 
not in nature, that tjiituated as the king of the French 
now is, he can respect himself, or can be respected 
by others. 

View this new executive officer on the side of his 
political capacity, as he acts under the orders of the 
National Assembly. To execute laws is a royal of- 
fice ; to execute orders is not to be a king. How- 
ever, a political executive magistracy, though merely 
such, is a great trust ; it is a trust indeed that hat 
much depending upon its faithful and diligent per- 
formance, both in the person presiding in it and iu 
all his subordinates. Means of performing this duty 
ought to be given by regulation ; and disposition^ 
towards it ought to be infused by the circumstances 
attendant on the trust. It ought to be environed 
with dignity, authority, and consideration, and it 
ought to lead to glory. The office of execuUon U 
an office of exertion. It is not from impotence we 
are to expect the tasks of power. What sort of per-^ 
son is a king to command. executory service, who 
has no means whatsoever to reward it : uot in a 
permanent office ; not in a grant of land; no, not 
io a pension of 50/. a year ; not in the vainest and 
most trivial title ? In France the king is no more 
the fountain of honour than he is the fountain%.of 
justice. All rewards, all distinctions are in other 
bands. Thos^ who s^rve the king can be actuated 
by no natural motive but fear ; by a fear of every 
thing except their master. His functions of inter- 
nal coereion are as odious as those which he exer-» 
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dses in the depflutmeat of jasttce. If relief is to b6 
l^ven to any nhioidpality, the AMeuhly gives it. If 
troops are to be sent to reduce them to obedience to 
the Assembly, the king is to execute the order; and 
upon every occasion he is to be spattered oyer with 
the Uoodof his people. He has no negative ; yet Us 
name and authority is used to enforce every harsh 
decree. Nay, he must concur in the butchery of 
those who shall attempt to free him from bis im« 
prisonment, or show the slightest attachment to his 
person or to his ancient authority. 

Executive magistracy ought to be constituted in 
such a manner, that those who compose It should 
be disposed to love and to venerate those whov 
they are bound to obey. A purposed neglect, 0T4 
what is worse, a literal but perverse and malignant 
obedience, must be the ruin of the wisest eonnad&r 
In vain will the law attempt to anticipate or to £(»U 
low such studied neglects and fraudulent attentions. 
To make men act zealously is not In the competence 
of law. Kings, even such as are truly kings, may 
and ought to bear the freedom of subjects that are 
obno»ous to them. They may too, without dero* 
gating from themselves, bear even the authority of 
such persons if it promotes their service. lionls 
XIII. mortally hated the Cardinal deRichelien ; bat 
his support of that minister against his rivals was 
the source of all the glory of his reign, and the 
solid foundation of lus tiirone itself.^-<Loiiis XIV. 
when come to the throne, did not love the Cardinal 
Mazarin ; but for his interests he preserved him in 
power. When old, he detested Louvois; but for 
years, whilst he faithfully served his greatness, he 
endured his person. When George II. took Mr. 
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Pitty who certainly was not agreeable to him, into 
his councils, he did nothing which could humble a 
wise sovereign. But these ministers, who .were 
cfaofiexi by affairs, not by affections, acted in the 
name of, and in trust for, kings ; aud not as their 
arowed, constitutional, and ostensible masters. I 
think it impossible that any king, when he has re- 
covered hb first terrors, can cordially infuse tivacitv 
and vigour into measures which he knows to be dic- 
tated by those who, he must be persuaded, are in the 
highest degree ill affected to his persou. Will any 
ministers, who serve such a king, or whatever he 
may be called, with but a decent appeaiance of re<^ 
spect, cordially obey the orders of those whom but 
the other day in his name they had committed to 
the Bastile? will they obey the orders of those 
whom, whilst they were exercising despotic justice 
upon them, they conceived they were treating with 
lenity; and for whom, in a prison, they thought 
they had provided an asylum ? If you expect such 
obedience,. amongst youi' other iuuovatbns and re- 
generations, you ought to make a revolution in na^ 
ture, and provide a new constitution for the human 
mind: otherwise, your supreme government can- 
not harmonize with its executory system. There 
are cases in which we cannot take up with names 
and abstractions. You may call half a dozen lead- 
ing individuals, whom we have reason to fear and 
hate, the nation. It makes no other difference than 
to make us fear and hate them the more. If it had 
been thought justifiable and expedient to make such 
a revolution by such means, aud through such per- 
sons, as yon have made yours, it would have been 
more wise to have completed the business of the- 
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5th and 6th of October. The new execntire officer 
would then owe his sitoatiou to his real masters ; 
and he might be boand in interest, in the society of 
crime, and (if in crimes there conld be virtues) in 
gratitude, to serve those who had promoted him to 
a place of great lucre and great sensual indulgence ; 
and of something more : for more he must have 
received from those, who certainly would not have 
limited an aggrandized creature as they have done 
a submitting antagonist. 

A king, circumstanced as the present, if he is to- 
tally stupefied by his misfortunes, so as to thinit it 
not the necessity, but the premium and privilege of 
life, to eat and sleep, without any regard to glory, 
never can be fit for the office. If he feels as men 
commonly feel, he must be sensible that an office 
so circumstanced is one in which he can obtain no 
lame or reputation. He has no generous interest 
that can excite him to action. At best, bis con- 
duct will be passive and defensive/ To inferior 
people such an office might be matter of honour: 
but to be raised to it, and to descend to it, are 
diffisrent things, and suggest different sentiments. 
Does he really name the ministers? They will 
have a sympathy with him. Are they forced upon 
him ? The whole business between them and the 
nominal Ising will be mutual counteraction. In all 
other countries, the office of ministers of state is of 
the highest dignity : in France it is full of peril, and 
incapable of glory. Rivals however they will have 
in their nothingness, whilst shallow ambition exists 
in the world, or the desire of a miserable salary ta 
an incentive to short-sighted avarice. Those com- 
petitors of the ministers are enabled by your conatu 
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totion to attack them iu their vital parts, whiUit 
they have not the means of repelling their charges 
•in any other than the degrading character of cul- 
prits. The ministers of state in Prance are the 
4>iiiy persons in that country who are incapabfe of a 
nhajre in the national coancils. What ministers! 
What councils ! What a nation ! — ^Bnt they are re- 
sponsible. It is a poor service that is to be had 
from responsibiiity. The elevation of mind to be 
•derived from fear, will never make a nation glorious. 
Responsibility prevents crimes ; it makes all attempts 
against the laws dangerous : but for a principle of 
active and zealous service, none but idiots could 
think of it. Is the conduct of a war to be trusted 
to a man who may abhor its principle; who> in 
every step he may take to render it successful, con- 
•iirms the power of those by whom he is oppressed ? 
Will foreign states seriousjy treat with him who has 
no prerogative of peace or war ; no, not so much as 
in a single vote by himself or his ministers, or by 
any one whom he can possibly influence .' A state 
of contempt is not a state for a prince : better get 
rid of him at once. 

I know it will be said, that these humours in the 
court and executive government will continue only 
through this generation ; and that the king has 
been brought to declare the dauphin shall be edu- 
cated in a conformity to his situation. If he is made 
to conform to his situation, he will iiave no educa- 
tion at all. His training must be worse even than 
that of an arbitrary monarch. If he reads — whether 
he reads or not*— some good or evil genius will teH 
him his ancestors were kings. Thenceforward his 
Direct must be to assert faimseif, and to avenge fais 
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.yWQita. TbwyoowiUflaf baotlilf 4«tf. That 
amy be; t«t U ts iiatvrei iwd vfhiht y«B |»iqoe fix- 
ture agUQSt yoa, iion 4e nuwiedy to tru6i to^iy* 
In tlus fiitUe<«eh«me of F»iity» ibe state B»n«8 in 
ita bosom, for the firoBeDty aaoorce of weftk^eaa, 
perplexity, cuonteractioii, Inefficiettqrs and decay; 
and it prepares the saeaus of its fioal raim In short, 
I see oothipR in, the execntife force (I caqaoC ^aAl k 
avtherUy) that has even an appearance of «so«r,«r 
that has the smaliest degreeof just correspopdeooc^ 
or symmetry, or amicable vetation, wkh the saprene 

. power, either as it now esdsts, or as It is planned 
for the ftttore government. 

You have settled, by an economy as perverted as 
thejuiUcy, two estabUshoeots of govecument ; one 
reafl, one petitions; bitfli maintained at a vast ex- 
pense I but the. Aotitioos at* I tiiink^ ibe greatest. 
Soch a machine as the latter m not worth the grease 
of ^ its wheels. The expense is exorbitant $ and 
neither the show nor the use deserve the tenth part 

^ of the charge. Oh ! bat I do not do justice to the 
talents of the legislators. I do not allow, as I o«g|it 
to do, for necessity. Their scheme of executive 
force was not their choice. This pageant must be 

"kept. The people would not consent to part wiUi 
It. Right ; I understand yon. You do, in spite of 
yonr j^raod theories^ to which you would hUve 
heaven and earth to bend-^'ou do Icnow how to 
conform yourselves to the nature and circumstances 
of things. 'But when you were obliged to conform 
thus far to circumstances, you ought to have carried 
your submission farther, and to have made what 
yon were obliged to take, a proper instmment, and 
useful to its end. That was in your power. , For 
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iMaiice> among many ottaen, it wss in your pow«r 
to Icare to yonr king the right of peace and war. 
What ! to leave to the execntiire magistrate tlie mo&t 
daagerovs of all prerogatives ? I know none more 
dangerons ; nor any more neoessary to be so trusted. 
I do not say that this prerogative onght to be tmstiSd 
to yovr kingy nolesdt he enjoyed other auxiliary 
trasts along with it, which he does not now hold. 
But, if he did possess them, hazardous as they are 
oodoiAtiBdiy^ advantages would arise from snch coii- 
stitntion, mem than compensating the risk. There 
is no othev way of koaping other potentates from 
intrtgning distinctly and personally with the' mem- 
bers of yoar Assembly, from nitermeddiing in all 
your concerns, and fomenting, in the heart of yonr 
country, tfie most pernicious of aH ftsCfa^las^; fac* 
tions in the interest and nnder the directimr of 
foreign powers. From that worst of evilSy thank 
God, we are still free. Your skill, if you had any, 
would be well employed to find out indirect correct- 
ives and controls upon this perilous trust. If you 
did not like these which in England we have chosen, 
your leaders might have exerted their abilities in 
contriving better^ If it wei-e necessary to exempfff^ 
the eonseqnenoes of «nch an executive govenimeo| 
aa yowrs, in the managaiient of great aflhSrs, t 
should refer you to the late reports of M. de Mont- 
morin to the National Assembly, and all the other 
proceedings relative to the differences* between 
Qreat Britain and Spsdn. It would be treating yonr 
undentanding with disrespect to point them out to 
you. 

I hear that the perMns who are called ministers 
have signified m intention of rengning their plaoea. 
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I am rather astonished that they have not resigned 
louf; since. For the universe I would not have stood '■ 
in the sitnation in which they have been for this 
last twelvemonth. They wished well, I take it for 
granted, to the revolution. Let this iwt be as it 
may, they could not, placed aa tbey were upon an 
eminence, though an eminence of humiliation, but 
be the first to see collectively, and to feel, each in* 
his own department, the evils which have been pro- 
duced by that revolution. In every step which they 
took,. or forbore to take, they must have felt the 
degraded situation of their country, and their utter 
incapacity of serving it. They are in a species- of 
subordinate servitude, in whicli no men before them 
were ever seen» Without confidence from their so- 
vereign on whom they were-forced, or from the 
Assembly who forced them upon him, all the noble 
functions of their office are executed by committee^ 
of the Assembly, without any regard whattoever to 
their personal'or their official authority; They are 
to execute, without power ; they are to be respon- 
sible, without discretion; they are to deliberate, 
without choice. In their puzzled situation^ under 
two sovereigns, over neither of whom they have any 
influence, tliey must act in such a manner as, in 
effect, (whatever they may intend) sometimes to be- 
tray the ode, sometimes the other, and always to 
betray themselves. Such has been their situation ; 
such must be the situation of those who succeed 
them. I have much respect, and many good wisheSf 
for Mr. Necker : I am obliged to him for attentions. 
I thought, when his enemies had driven him from 
Versailles, that his exile was a subject of most se- 
rioBS congratulation— <fe(/ muiite wrbe» ei jmbttea 
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ffoia vi€ierunt» He is now sitting on the rains of 
the finances, and of the monarchy of France. 

A great deal more might be obserred on the 
strange constitution of the executory part of the . 
new government ; but fatigue must gire bounds to 
the dIscDssion of subjects, which in themselves have 
hardly any limits. 

As little genius and talent am I able Co per(;eive 
ID. thie plan of judicature formed by the National 
Assembly. According to their invariable course, 
the framers of your constitution have begun with 
the utter abolition of the parliaments. These vene- 
rable bodies, like the rest of. the old government, 
stood in need of reform, even though there should 
be no change made in the monarchy. They re- 
quired several more alterations to adapt them to 
the system of a free constitution : but they had 
particulars in their constitution, and those not a 
few, which deserved approbation from the wise. 
They possessed one fundamental excellence ; they 
were independent. The most doubtful circumstance 
attendant on their office, that of its being vendible, 
coDtribnted however to thi^ independency of cha- 
racter. They held for life. Indeed they may be 
said to have held by inheritance. Appointed by the 
moBarch, they were considered as nearly out of his 
power. The most determined exertions of that 
authority against them ofily showed their radical 
independence. They composed permanent bodies 
politic, constituted to resist arbitrary innovation ; 
and from that corporate constitution, and from 
most of their forms, they were we|l calcttlatM to 
aiford both certainty and stability to the law«. They 
had been a safe asylum to secure these laws Ip all 
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the revolutions of humour and opinion. They hAd 
savedthat sacred deposit of the conotry during the 
reigns of arbitrary princes, and the stmg^ of 
arbitrary factions. They liept alive the memory and 
record of the constitution. They were the great 
security to private property ; which raijhi be said, 
when- personal liberty had no existence, to be, in 
fact, as well guarded in France as in any other 
country. Whatever is supreme in a state, ouglit to 
have, as much as possible, iti judidal authority so 
constituted, as not only not to depend upon it,, but in 
some sort to balance iL It ought to give a security 
to its justice agmnst .ita power. It ought tojnake 
its judicature, as it were, something exterior to tiie 
state. 

These parliaments had fumisfaed, not the best 
oertiunly, but some considerable corrective tD-the 
accesses and vices of the monarchy. Such an inde- 
pendent judicature was ten times more necessary 
when a demoeracy became the absolute power of 
the country. In that constitution, elective, tern* 
porary, local judges, such as you have contrived, 
ezerd^og th^ dependent functions in a nanow 
society, must be the worst of all tribunals. In them 
it will be Tain to IooIe for any appearance of justice 
towards strangers, towards the obnoxions rich, to- 
wards the minority of rented parties, towands all 
those who in the election have supported nns i c cc w j 
ful candidates. It will be impossible to keep the 
new tribunals dear of the worst spirit of faetlon. 
All contrivances by ballot, we know experincntally, 
to be vidn and childish to prevent a discovery of 
inclinations. Where they may the best answer the 
purposes of concealment, they answer to ptodnee 
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saspioioti, and this is a stiil more mischievous cause 
of partiality. 

If the parliaments had been preserved, instead of 
bemf dissolved at so ruinous a change to the nation^ 
they might have served^in this new commonwealth, 
peiliaps- not precisely the same (I do not mean an 
exact parallel), but near the same purposes as the 
court and senate of Areopagus did in Athens ; that 
is, as one of the balances and correctives to the evils 
of a liglit and nujnst democracy. Every one knows, 
that this tribunal was the great stay of that state ; 
every one knows with what care it was apheld, and 
with what a religious awe it was conslecrated. The 
parliaments were not wholly free from flection, I ad- 
mit ; but this evil was exterior and accidental, and 
not so much the vice of their constitution itself, as 
It must be in your new contrivance of sexennial 
elective judicatories. Several English commend the 
abolition of the old tribunals, as supposing that they 
determined every thing by bribery and corruption. 
Bat they' have stood the test of monarchic and re- 
publican scrutiny. The court was well disposed to 
prove corruption on those bodies wlien they were 
dissolved in 1771. Those who have again dissolved 
them would have done the same if they could — ^but 
both InquUttions having failed, I conclude, that 
gross pecnpiary corruption must have been rather 
rave amongst them. 

It would have been prudent, along with the par- 
Uaments, to preserve their ancient power of regis- 
tering, and of remonstrating at least, upon all thcL 
decrees of the National Assembly, as they did upon 
those which passed in the time of the monarchy. 

▼OL. II. O 
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,It wonld be a means of squariDg the occasiotial de- 
crees of a democracy to some principles of general 
jurisprndence. The ruin of the andent democra- 
<^es was, that they raled, as yon do, by occasional 
decrees, p^^Ainna/a, This practice soon broke in 
upon the tenor and consistracy of the laws ; they 
abated the respect of the people towards them ; and 
totally destroyed them in the end. 

Yonr vesting the power^of remonstrance, which, 
in the time of the monarchy, existed in the parlia- 
ment of Paris, in your principal executive officer, 
whom, in spite of common sense, yon persevere in 
calling king, is the height of absurdity. Yon ought 
never to suffer remonstrance from him who is to 
execute. This is to understand neither council 
nor execution ; neither authority nor obedience. 
The person whom you call king, ought not to have 
this power, or he ought to have more. 

Your present arrangement is strictly judiciaL In- 
stead of imitating your monarchy, and seating your 
judges on a bench of independence, your olyect Is 
to reduce them to the most blind obedience. Ay 
you have changed all things, yon have invented new 
principles of order. You first appoint judges, who, 
I suppose, are to determine according to law, and 
then you let them know, that, at some time or 
other, you intend to give them some law by whioh 
they are to determine. Any studies which theiy 
have made^ if any they have made, are to be useless 
to them. But to supply these studies, they are tp 
^e sworn to obey^all the rules, orders^ and instmc* 
tions, which from time to time they are to receive 
from the National Assembly. These if they submit 
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to,' they leave no groood of law to the stihject: 
they become complete and mo6t dangerous iu8trn« 
mentit in the bands of the governing power, which, 
in the midst of a cause, or on the prospect of it, 
may wholly change the mle of decision. If these 
Orders of the National Assembly come to be con^ 
tfary to the will of the people who locally choose 
those judges, such confusion must happen as is ter- 
rible to think of.^ For the judges owe their place 
to the local authority; and the commands they are 
sworn to obey come from those who have no share 
la their appointment. In the mean time they have 
the example of the conrt of Chatelet to encourage 
and guide them in the exercise of their functions. 
That Court is to try criminals sent to it by the Na- 
tional Assembly, or brought before it by other 
courses of delatk»n. They sit under a guard, to 
save their own lives. They know not by what law 
tbey judge, nor under what authority they act, nor 
by what tenure they hold. It is thought that they 
are sometimes obliged to condemn at peril of theijr 
Uvea. This is not, perhaps, certain, nor can it be 
ascertained I but when they acquit, we know they 
have seen the persons whom they discharge, with 
perfect impunity to the actors, hanged at the door 
of their court. 

The Assembly, indeed, promises that they will 
form a body of law, which shall be short, simple, 
dear, and so forth : that is, by their short laws, 
they will leave much to the discretion of the jndge ; 
whilst they have exploded the authority of all the 
learning which could make judicial discretion (a 
thing perilons at best) deserving the appellation of 
a aoQiid discretidn. 
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It is curious to observe, that the administratiTe 
bodies are carefally exempted from the jnrisdictioii 
of tliese new tribunals : that is, those persons are 
exempted from the power of the laws, who ought 
to be the most entirely submitted to them. Those 
who execute public pecuniary trusts, ought of all 
men to be the most strictly held to their duty. One 
would have thought, that it must have been among 
your earliest cares, if you did not mean that those 
administrative bodies should be real sovereign inde- 
pendent states, to form an awful tribunal, like your 
late parliaments, or like our king's bench, where 
aU corporate officers might obtain protection in the 
l^gal exercise of their functions, and wonld find 
coercion if they trespassed against their legal duty. 
But the cause of the exemption is plain. These 
administrative bodies are the great instruments of 
the present leaders in their progress through demo-^ 
cracy to oligarchy. They must, therefore, be put 
above the law. It will be said, that the legal tri- 
bunals which yon have made are unfit to coerce 
them. They are, undoubtedly. They are unfit for 
any. rational purpose. It will be said too, that the* 
administrative bodies will be accountable to the' 
general assembly. This I fear is talking, without 
much consideration, of the nature of that assembly 
or of these corporations. However, to be sub- 
ject to the pleasure of that assembly, is not to be' 
subject to law, either for protection or for con- 
straint. 

Has more wisdom been displayed in the consti- 
tution of your army than what is discoverable in' 
your plan of judicature ? The able arrangement of 
this part is the more difficult, and requires thet 
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. greater sVill aud attention, not only as a great con- 
cern in itself, but as it is tlie third cementing prin* 
dple in the new body of republics, which you call 
the French nation. Truly it is not easy to divine 
what that army may become at last. You have 
Toted a very large one, and on good appointments, 
at least fully equal to your apparent means of pay- 
ment. But what is the principle of its discipline ? 
or whom is it to obey ? You have got the wolf by 
the ears, and I wish you joy of the happy position 
in which you have chosen to place yourselves, and 
in which you are well circumstanced for a free de- 
liberation, relative to that army, or to any thing 
else. 

The minister and /Secretaiy of state for the war 
department is M. de la Tour du Pin. This gentle- 
man, like his colleagues in administration, is a 
most zealous assertor of the revolution, and a sau- 
gnine admirer of the new constitution, which ori- 
ginated in that event. His statement of facts, re- 
lative to the military of France, is important, not 
only from his official and personal authority, but 
because it displays very cleai-ly.the actual condition 
of the army in France, and because it throws light 
on the principles upon which the Assembly, pro- 
ceeds in- the administration of this critical object. 
It may enable us to form some judgment how far it 
may be expedient in this country to imitate the 
martial policy of France. 

M. de la Tour du Pin, on the 4th of June last, 
comes to give an account of the state of hia depart- 
ment, as it exists under the auspices, of the Na- 
tional Assembly. No man koow^ it so well; no 
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mau can express it better. Addressing hionelf to 
the National Assembly, he says, '* His majesty has 
this day sent me to apprise you of the multiplied 
disorders of which every day he receiFes the most 
distressing intelligence. The army (le corps mUp- 
faire) threatens to fall- into the most turbident 
anarchy. Entire regiments have dared to violate 
at once the respect due to the laws, to the king, to 
the order established by your decrees, and to the 
oaths which they have taken with the most awfbl 
solemnity. Compelled by my daty to give yon in* 
formation of these excesses, my heart bleeds *wheii 
I consider who they are that have committed them. 
Those, against whom it is not in my power to with- 
hold the most grievous complaints, are a part of 
that very soldiery which to this day have been so 
full of honour and loyalty, and with whom, far fifty 
years, I haveiived the comrade and the friend. 

" What incomprehensible spirit of ddirinm and 
delusion has all at once led them astray? Whilst 
you are indefatigable in establishing uniformity In 
the empire, and moulding the whole into one co- 
herent and consistent body ; whilst the French are 
taught by you, at once the respect which the laws 
owe to the rights of man, and that which the citi- 
zens owe to the laws, the administration of the 
army presents nothing but disturbance and confa- 
sion. I see in more than one corps the bonds of 
discipline relaxed or broken ; the most unheard-of 
pretensions avowed directly and without any dis- 
guise; the ordinances without force; the chiefc 
without authority ; the military chest and the oo* 
lours carried off; the authority of the Uny bintelf 
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[ritum teneatU] prondly defied; the oflScers de<* 
spised, degraded, threatened, driren away, and 
some of them prisoners in the midst of their corps, 
dragging on a precarious life in the bosom of dis- 
gost and humiliation. To fill up the measure of all 
these horrors, the commandants of places hare had 
their throats cut, under the eyes, and almost in the 
arms, of their own soldiers. 

" These erils are great; but they are not tlie 
worst consequences which may be produced by such 
military insurrections. Sooner or later they may 
mebiice the nation itself. The nature of things re- 
quires, that the army should never act' but as aii 
instrument* The moment that, erecting itself into 
a deliberative body, it shall act according to its own 
resolutions, the government, be it what it may, 
will immediately degenerate into a military de- 
*mocracy; a species of political monster, which has 
always ended by devouring those who have pro- 
duced it. 

** After all this, who must not be alarmed at, the 
irregular consultations, and turbulent committees^ 
formed in some regiments by the common soldiers' 
and non-commissioned officers, without the tinow-, 
ledge, or even in contempt of the authority of their 
superiors? although the presence and concurrence' 
of those superiors could give no authority to such 
monstrous democratic assemblies {cornices),** 

It is not necessary to add much to this finished 
picture ; . finished as far as its canvass admits ; but, 
as X apprehend, not talcing in the whole of the na*> 
tvre and complexity of the disorders of this mlli- ' 
tery democracy, which^ the minister at war truly ' 
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and wisely observes, wherever it exists, must lie 
the true constitution of the state, by wliatever for« 
mal appellation it may pass. For, though he in- 
forms the . Assembly, that the more considerable 
-part of the army have not cast off their obedience, 
but are still attached to their duty, yet those tra- 
vellers who^have seen the corps, whose conduct is 
the best, rather observe in them the absence of mu- 
tiny than the existence of discipline. 
' I cannot help pausing here for a moment, to re- 
flect upon the expressions of surprise which this 
minister has let fall, relative to the excesses he re- 
lates. To him the departure of the troops from 
their ancient principles of loyalty and honour 8eem*s 
quite inconceivable. Surely those to whom he ad- 
dresses himself know the causes of it but too weU. 
They know the doctrines which they have preached, 
the decrees which they have passed, the practices 
which they have countenanced. The soldiers re- . 
member the 6th of October. . They recollect, the 
French guards. They have npt foiigot the taking 
of the king's castles in Paris, and at Marseilles: 
that they murdered, with impunity, the governors 
in both places, has not passed out of their min^s. 
They do not aband6n the principles laid down so 
CNStentatiousiy and laboriously of the equality of 
men. .They cannot shut their eyes to the degrada- 
tion of the whole noblesse of France, and the sup- 
pression of the veiy idea of a gentleman. The 
total abolition of titles and distinctions is not lost 
upon them. But M. du Pin is astonished at then: 
disloyalty, when the doctors of the Assembly have 
taught them at the same time the respect due "Co 
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fiiwd. It \i ensy to jtfdge which of the two sorts of 
lessdnil m€n wkh aitus in their hands are likely to 
learh. ' As to the aathority of the kiog^, we may 
collect fhnft the minister himself (If any argument 
on that head were not quite superfluous) that it is 
not of more t'onsideration with these troops^than 
ir is with every body else. ** The Ising," says he, 
*' has over and over again repeated his orders to 
put a stop to these excesses ; but, in so terrible a 
crisis, your (the Assembly's] concurrence is become 
hidispemably necessary to prevent the evils which 
menace the state. You unite to the force of the 
legisli^ve power, that of opinion still more import- 
ant." To be sure the ftrmy can Jiave no opinion of 
fbe power or authority of the king. Perhaps the 
soldier has by this time learned, that the Assembly 
itsielf does not enjoy a much greater degree of li- 
berty than that royal figure. 

It is now to be seen What has been proposed in 
tlAs exigency, one of the greatest that can happen 
In a state. The minister requests the Assembly to 
array itself in all its terrors, and to call forth all its 
im^eftty. He desires that the grave and severe prin- 
dples announced by them may give rigour to the 
king's prodamation. After this we should have 
looked for courts civil and martial; breaking of 
some corps, decimating others, and 'all the ter- 
rible means which necessity has employed in such 
cases, to arrest the progress of the most terrible of 
ail evils ; particularly, one might expect, that a se- 
rious Inquiry would be made intQ the murder of 
commandants in the riew of thda. soldiers. Not. 
one word of all this, or of any thing like it. After 
o2 
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they had been told that the soldier trampled upon 
the decrees of the Assembly promulgated by the 
king, the Assembly pass new decrees, and they 
authorize the king to make new proclamations. 
After the secretary at war had stated that the regi- 
ments had paid no regard to oaths prith aveH la 
plus imposante solemniti — they propose — ^what ? — 
More oaths. They renew decrees and proclama- 
tions as they experience their insufficiency, and 
they multiply oaths in proportion as they weaken. 
In the minds of men, the sanctions of relij^ion. I 
hope that l^andy abridgements of the excellent ser- 
mons of Voltaire. d'Alembert, Diderot, and Hel- 
vetius, on the immortality of the soul, on a parti- 
cular superintending ProFidence, and on a future 
state of rewards and punishments, are sent down to 
the soldiers along with their civic oaths. Of this I 
have no doubt ; as I understand, that a certain de-r 
scription of reading makes no inconsiderable part 
of their military exercises, and that they are full a» 
well supplied with the ammunition of pamphlets as 
of cartridges^ 

To prevent the mischiefs arisiug from .conspira- 
cies, irregular consultations, seditious committees,* 
and monstrous democratic assemblies (comrV/a, 
cornices) of the soldiers, and all the disorders arising ^ 
from idleness, luxury, dissipation, and insubordina- 
tion, I believe the most astonishing means have 
been used, that ever occurred to men, even in all 
the inventions of this prolific age. It is uo less 
than this :— ^The king has promulgated in circular 
letters to all the regiments his direct authority and 
encouragement^ that the several corps should join 
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tliemsclves with the clubs and confederatious in the 
several maDicipalities, and mix with them in their 
feasts and civic entertainments I This jolly disci- 
pline, it seems, is to soften the ferocity of their 
minds ; to reconcile them to their bottle compa- 
nions of other descriptions ; and to merge particular 
conspiracies in more general associations.* That 
this remedy should be pleasing to the soldiers, as 
they are described by M. de la Tour du Pin, I cc^n 
readily believe ; and that, however mutinous other- 
wise, they will dutifully submit themselves to these 
royal proclamations. But I should question whe- 
ther all this civic swearing, clubbing, and feasting^ 
wonld dispose them more than at present they are 
disposed, to an obedience to their officers, or teach 
them better to submit to the austere rules of mili- 
tary discipline. It will make them admirable citi- 
zens after the French mode, but not quite so good 
soldiers after any mode. A doubt might well anae,' 
whether the conversations at these good tables 
would fit them a great deal the better for the cha- 
racter of mere instruments, which this veteran 
officer and statesman justly observes, the nature of 
things always requires an army to be. 



• " Comme sa mqjest^ y a vaoonnu, non une syst^me 
d'associations particuli^reSf mais une reunion de volont^s de 
tous les Franfois pour la liberie et la prosperity communes, 
ainsi pour la maintien de I'ordre ]()ublique ; 11 a pense qu*il 
colivenoit que chaque regiment prtt part k ees fStes civiques 
pour multiplier les rapports, et reserrer leg liens d'uniosi 
ehtre les citoyens et les troupes." — Lest I should not be cre- 
dited, I insert the words, authorizing the troops tQ feast 
irith the popular confedetacies. 
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Concerning the UkeEhood oC tbit improvement 
in discipline, by tbe free conversation of the- sol- 
diers with the mnnicipal fesUve societies, which in 
tbtts officially encouraged by royal authority and 
sanctiion, we may Judge by the state of the munici- 
palities themselves, furnished to us by tbe war mi« 
nister in this very speech. He conceives good hopes 
of tbe success of his endeavours towards restoring 
order for the present from the good •disposition of 
certain r^ments; but he finds something cloady 
nvith regard to the future. As to preventing the 
return of confiision, '^ for this, the administration," 
says be, ** cannot be answerable to you, as long as 
they see the municipalities arrogate to themselves 
an anthority over the troops, which your institUf 
tions have reserved wholly to the monarch. Yon 
have fixed the limits of the military authority and 
the municipal authority. You hav^ bounded the 
action, which you have permitted to the latter over 
the former, to the right of requisition ; but never 
did the letter or the spirit of your decrees authp-< 
rizc the commons in these municipalities to break 
the officers, to try them, to give orders to the sol* 
diers, to drive them from the posts committed to 
their gnard, to stop them in their marches or- 
dered by the king, or, in a word, to enslave 
the troops to the caprice of each of the cities 'or 
even market towns through which they are to 
pass." 

Snoh is the eharaeter and disposition of the mn. 
nicipal society which is to reclaim the soldiery, to 
bring them back to the true principles of military 
snbordinailon, aud-to render them machiiies In the 
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liands of ^ avpi^me power of the country I Such 
are the distempf r« of the Freoch troops! SiMihU 
their piire ! Ab the army is, 90 is ihe t^vy. The 
QMinicipalitieB snpersedi^ theordeniof tbeAsseuiblyi 
ai^d^bfi se^i^es, in their turn, st^ersede the order* 
of the wpnicipsdities. From my heart I pity the 
coqdition of a resectable sen'aut of the public, like 
ihks wsu- miniver, obliged in his old age to pledge 
Ibe A9«eraJi>ly in their civie pups, and to enter with 
a hoary head iqtp all the fantastic vagaries of. these . 
jiiye&Ue politlji;ian«. Such schemes ar^ npt like 
^ropositiGiv^ cuming from a mau of fifty years wear 
and tear ainoogst mankind. They seem rather such 
as ought to be expected from those grand com-* 
pQVu^ers in politicst -wbo shorten the road to their 
degrees in th^ state, and have a certain inward 
fanatical as^r^mce ai»d illumination upon, all sub- 
jects i npon.the credit of which one of their doctors 
^ IhQiight fit, with great applause, and greater 
§w»!^f lo caiHipO the Assembly not to attend to 
oid vaie^i or tp any persons who valued themselvea 
U{KHi theii' ei^erience, I. suppose all the ministers 
of static must. qualify,, and take this test,, wholly 
alluring the ^ n'ors ai^d heresies of experience and 
{d)^nratioB« ^yery man haa his own relish. Bat 
I think, if I cottld not Attain to the wistlom, I 
wo^ld at least preserve ^^omething of the stiff and 
p^ei^ptory dignity of age* These gentlemen deal 
UK regeneration ; but, at any price, I should hardly 
yl^ld my rigid fibres to b^ regenerated by them $ 
iior begjin, in my grand climacteric, to squall in theur 
new accents, or to stammer, in my second cradle, 
tliQ-^meuital sounds of their barbarous metaphy* 
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sics. ^t UH fnihi largiantur ut repuerascam, et in 
eamm cunit vagiam, valde recuaem I 

The imbecility of any part of the puerile and pe- 
dantic system, which they call a constitution, can* 
not be laid open without discoFering the utter in • 
sufficiency and mischief of evei7 other part with 
which it-comes in contact, or that bears any the 
remotest relation to it. You cannot propose a re- 
medy for the incompetence of the crown, withOBt 
displaying the debility of the Assembly. Yon can* 
not deliberate on the confusion of the army of the 
state, without disclosing the worse disorders of the 
armed municipalities. The military lays open the 
civil, and the civil betrays the military anarchy. I 
wish. every body carefully to peruse the eloquent 
speech' (such it is) of Mons. de la Tour du Pin. He 
attributes the salvation of the municipalities to the 
good behaviour of some of the troops. These troops 
are to preserve the well-disposed part of those 
municipalities, which is confessed to be the weakest, 
from the pillage of the worst-disposed, which is the 
strongest. But the municipalities affect a sove- 
reignty, and will command those troops which are 
necessary for their protection. Indeed, they must 
command them or court them, llie municipalities, 
by the necessity Of their situation, and by the re- 
publican powers they have obtmned, most, with 
relation to the military, be the masters, or the ser- 
vants, or the confederates, or each successively; or 
they must make a jumble of all together, according 
to circumstances. What government is there to 
coerce^ the army but the municipality, or the muni- 
i^ipality but the »nny ? To preserve concord wHere 
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authority is extinguished, at the hazard of all con-l 
seqoences, the Assembly attempts to care the dis- 
teiDpers by the distempers themselves; and they 
hope to preserve themselves from a purely military 
democracy, by giving it a debauched interest in the 
mnnicipal. 

If the soldiers once come to mix for any time in 
the mnnicipal clubs, cabals, and confederacies, an 
elective attraction will draw them to the lowest 
and most desperate part. With them will be thdr 
habits, affections, and sympathies. The military 
QDDspiracies, which are to be remedied by civic con- 
federacies ; the rebellious municipalities, which are 
to be rendered obedient by (urnisbing them with 
the means of seducing the very armies of the state 
that are to keep them in order ; all these chimeras 
of a monstrous and portentous policy must aggra- 
vate the confusions from which they have arisen. 
There must be blood. The want of common judg- 
ment manifested in the construction of all their de- 
scriptions of forces, and in all their kinds of pvil 
and judicial authorities, will make it flow. Disor- 
ders may be quieted in one time and in one part e 
they will break out in others ; because the evil is 
radical and intrinsic. All these schemes of mixing 
mutinous soldiers with seditious citizens, must 
weaken still more and more the military con- 
nexion of soldiers with their officers, as well as add 
military and mutinous audacity to turbulent arti- 
ficers and peasants. To secure a real army, the 
officer should be first and last in the eye of the sol- 
dier; first and last in his attention, observance^ 
and esteem. Officers it seems there are to be,. 
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whose cblefqaalificaiiAn mvst be tenper and pft^< 
tieuce. They are to manage their troops by elec- 
tioneeriitg arts. They must ^ bear thenselTes as 
candidatee^, not as commanders. But m by tiieh' 
means power- may be occasionally in their bandi^' 
the authority by which they are to be nominated 
beeinnes of high importance. 

What you may do finally does not appear ; nor is* 
it of much moment^ whilst the strange dRid eontra* 
dictory relation between yout army and Hil the 
parts of yonr republic, as well as the pnssfed rela* 
tiott of those parts to eaeh other and to t&e whole,- 
remain as ^ey are. Yon seem to hav^ given the 
provlsionsd noonnation of the officers^ in the first 
instance, to the king, with a reser^ «f apprataftion 
by the National Assembly. Men who hare an iu- 
terest to pnrstte are extremely sagadons in disoo- 
vering the true seat of power. They nrast soon 
perceive that those who can n^gatire indefinitely, 
in reality appoint. The officers must therefore lodk* 
to their intrigues in that Assembly, as the sole eer* 
tain road to promotion. Still, however, by yonir 
new constitution, they must begin their solicitation 
at court. This double negodation for military ranit 
seems to me a contrivance as well adapted (as if it 
were studied for no other end) to promote faction 
in the Assembly itself relative to this vast military 
patronage, and then to poison the corps of ofllcers 
with factions of a nature still more dangerons to 
the safety of government, upon any bottom on 
which it can be placed, and destructive in the end 
to the efficiency of the army itself. Those officers 
who lose the promotions intended for them by the 
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crown, mast become of a faction opposite to that of 
the Assembly which has rejected their claims, and 
must nourish discontents in (he heart of the army 
against the ruling powers. Those officers, on tiie 
other hand, who, by carrying their point . through 
an interest in the Assembly, feel themselves to be 
at best only second in the good- will of the crown, 
though first in that of the Assembly, must slight an 
anthodty which would not^ advance and could not 
retard their promotion. If to avoid these evils 
yoD will have no other rule for command or promo- 
tion than seniority, you will have an army of for- 
mality; at the same time it will become more in- 
dependent, and more of. a-militai-y republic. Not 
they, but the king is the machine. A Ising is not 
te be deposed by halves. If. he is not every thing 
in the command of an ai*my, he is nothing. - What 
is the effect of a power placed nominaliy at the 
head of the army, who to that army is no object of 
gratitude or of fear ? Such a cipher is not fit for 
the administration of an object, of all things the 
most delicate, the supreme command of military 
men. They must be constrained (and their incli- 
nations lead them to what their necessities requive) 
by a real, vigorous, effective, decided, personal au« 
tfaority. The authority of the Assembly itself suf- 
fers by passing through such a debilitating channel 
as. they have chosen. The army will not long lool^ 
to an assembly acting through the organ of false 
show, and palpable imposition. They will not se- 
riously yield obedience to a prisoner. They will 
either despite a pageant, or they will pity a captive 
Ising. This relation of yonr army to the crown will. 
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if I am not greatly mistaken^ become a flerious di- 
lemma in yonr politics. 

It is besides to be considered, whether an assenv 
bly Uice yours, even sapi)osiog that it was in pos- 
session of another sort of organ throagh which its* 
orders were to pass, is fit for promoting the obe- 
dience and discipline of an anny^ It is known that 
armies have hitherto yielded a very precarious and 
uncertain obedience to any senate, or popoliu' autho- 
rity ; and they will least of all yield it to an assem- 
bly which is to have only a continuance of two 
years. Hie officers mast totally lose the character- 
istic disposition of military men, if they see wi|h 
perfect submission and due admiration the domi* 
nion of pleaders; especially when they find that 
they have a new court to pay to an endles* suoces- 
sion of those pleaders, whose military policy, and 
the genius of whose command (if they should have 
any,) must be as uncertain as their duration is 
transient. In the wealsness of one kind of autho- 
rity, and in the fluctuation of all, the officers of an 
. army will remain for some time mutinous and full 
' of iiekction, until some popular general, who under- 
\ stands ihe art of conciliating the soldiery, and who 
'.possesses the true spirit of command, shall draw 
{the eyes of all men upon himself. Armies will obey 
him on his personal account. There is no other 
way of securing military obedience in this state of 
things. But the moment in which that event shall 
happen, the person who really commands the army 
is your master; the master (that is little) of yoar 
Ising, the master of your Assembly, the master of 
yovr whole republic. 
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How came the AMembly by their present power 
over the army ? Chiefly, to be sure, by debaaching 
the soldiers from their officers/ They HiaTe beg&o 
by a most terrible operation. They have touched 
the central point, aboBt which the partides that 
compose armies are at repose. They have destroyed 
the principle of obedience in the great essential 
critical link between the officer and the soldier, jnst 
where the chain of military subordination comf> 
mences, and on which the whole of that system 
depehds. The soldier is told he is a cltizeu, and 
hsA the rights of man and citizen. The right of a 
man, he is told, is to be his own governor, and to 
be raled only by those to whom he delegates that' 
self-government. It is very natural he should 
think, that he onght most of aU to have his choice 
where he is to yield the greatest degree of obe- 
dience. He will therefore, iii all probability, sy- 
stematically do what he does at present occasion- 
ally; that is, he will exercise at least a negative in 
the choibe of his officers. At present the officers 
are known at best to be only permissive^ and OU' 
their good behavionr. In fEict, there have been' 
many instances in which they have been cashiered 
by their corps. Here is a second negative on the 
choice of the king; a negative as effectual at least as 
the other of the Assembly. The soldiers kn^w- 
altieady that it has been a question; not ill received 
in the National Assembly, whether they ought not 
^to have the direct choice of their officers, or some 
proportion of them? When such matters are in 
deliberation, it is no extravagant supposition that' 
they will incline to the opinion most favourable t»- 
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their preteouons. They will not bear to be Aeemed 
the army of an imprisoned king, whilst another 
army in the same coantry, with whom too they are 
to feast and confederate; is to be considered as the 
free army of a free constitntioa. They will cast 
their eyes on the other >and more permanent army; 
I mean the municipal. That corps, they well 
linow, does actually elect its own officers. They 
n^iay not be able to discern tlie grounds of disdnc- 
tiou on which they are not to elect a marquis de la 
Fayette (or what is his new name ?) of their own. 
If this election of a commander in chief be a part 
of t)ie rights of men, why not of theirs ? They see 
eleetive justices of peace, elective judges, elective 
curates, elective bishops, elective municipalities, 
and elective commanders of the Parisian army. 
Why should they alone be excluded ? Are the 
brave troops of France the only men in that nation 
who are not the fit judges of military merit, and of 
the qualifications necessary for a commander in 
chief ? Are they paid by the state, and do they 
therefore lose the rights of men ? They are a part 
of that nation themselves, and contribute to that 
pay. And is not the king, is not the National 
Assembly, and are not all who elect the National As- 
sembly, likewise paid ?^ Instead of seeing all these 
forfeit their rights by their receiving a salary, they 
perceive that in all these cases a salary is given for 
the exercise of those rights. All your resolutions, 
all your proceedings, all your debates, all the works 
of your doctors in religion and politics, have indus- 
triously been put iuto their hands ; and you expect 
that they will apply to their own case just as much 
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of your doctrines and examples as suits yonr plea* 
sure. 

Every thing depends upon the army in such a go-i 
vernment as yours ; for you have industriously de- 
stroyed all the opinions, and prejudices, and, as far 
as in you lay, all the instincts which support go<^ 
vemment. Therefore the moment any difference 
arises between your National Assembly and any 
part of the nation, you must have recourse to force. 
Nothing else is left to you ; or rather you hare left 
nothing else to yourselven. You see by the report 
of your war minister, that the distribution of the 
army is in a great measure made with a view of in. 
temal coercion.* You must rule by an army ; and 
you have infused into that army by which you rule, 
as well as into the whole body of the nation, prin- 
dples which after a time must disable you in the 
use you resolve to make of it. The king is to call 
oat troops to act against his people, when the woiid 
has been told (and the assertion is still ringing in 
oar ears) that troops ought not to fire on citizens.' 
The colonies assert to themselves an independent 
constitution and a free trader They must be con- 
strained by troops. In what chapter of your code 
of the rights of men are they able to read, that it 19 
a part of the rights of men to have their commerce 
monopolized and restrained for the benefit ' of 
others ? As the colonists rise on you, the negroes 
rise on them. Troops again — massacre, torture,: 
hanging ! These are your rights of men ! These* 

* Courier Fran9ois, 30 Jnly, 1790. AssemWe Natiobale, 
Numero Sio^ 
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are the frnits of ipetaphjnuc deolarations w^ntotAy 
made, and shamefully retracted ! It was bnt the 
other day that the -fanners of land in one of your 
provinoeK lefused to pay some sorts of rents to the 
lord of the soil. In consequence of this yon dei^ 
cree, that the country ptople shall pay ail rents and 
dues, except those which as grievances yon have 
Hbolished; and if they refuse, then yon order the 
Icing to march troops against tliem. You lay down 
metaphysic propositions which infer universal oqiif 
sequences, and then you attempt to limit logic by 
despotism. The leaders of the present system tett 
them of their rights, as men, to .talce fortresses, to 
miirder guards, to seize on Isiogs without the least 
appearance of authority even from the Assembly, 
whilst, as the sovereign legislative body, that As* 
sembly was sitting in the name of the natiou^Huid 
yet thesejeaders presume to order oat the troops 
wiiich have acted in these very disorders, to coerce 
those who shall judge on the principles, and follow 
the examples, which have been guarantied by their 
own approbation. 

The leaders teach the people to abhor and n^lect 
all feodatity as the barbarism of tyranny, and. they 
tell them afterwards how much of that barbarous 
tyranny they are to bear with patience. As they ate 
prodigal of lig^t with regard to grievances, so the 
people find theiu sparing in the extreme with re- 
gard tp redress. They know that not only certain 
q^it-rent? and personal duties, which you h^ve per- 
mitted theni to redeem (bnt have furnished no mo- 
ney for the redemption,) are as nothing to those 
burdens for which you have made no proviaon at 
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alL They know tbat tilmost the whple system of 
tooded property in ita origia is feudal; that it Is 
the distribution of the possessions of the original 
proprietors^ made by a barbarous conqueror to his 
barbarous instruments; and tbat the most grievous 
effects of the conquest are the land rents of every 
Itindy as without question they are. 

The peasants> in all probability, are the descend- 
ants of these ancient proprietors, Romans or Gauls, 
Bat if they fail, in any degree, in the titles which 
they make on the principles of antiquaries and law- 
yers, they retreat into the citadel of the rights of 
men. There they find that men are eqnal ; and the 
earthy the kind and equal mother of all, ought not 
to be monopolized to foster the pride and luxury of 
any men, who by nature are no better than them- 
selves, and who, if they do not labour for their 
bread, are worse. They find that by the laws of 
nature the occupant and subduer of the soil is the 
true proprietor; that there is no prescription 
against nature; that the agreements (where any 
there are) which have been made with their land- 
lords, during the time of slavery, are only the 
effect of duresse and force ; and that when the peo- 
ple re-entered into the rights of men, those agree- 
ments were made as void as every thing else which 
had been settled under the prevalence of the old 
fieadal and aristocratic tyranny. They will tell yon 
that they see notlifference between an idler with a 
hat and a national cockade, and an idler in a cowl 
qr in a rochet. If yon ground the title to rents on 
succession and prescription, they tell you, from the 
S|^eech of Mr. Camus, published by the National 
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Assembly for their informatioD, that things in be- 
gan cannot avail themselves of prescription; that 
the title of these lords was vicions in its origin ; 
and that force is at least as bad as fraud. As to the 
title by succession, they will tell yon that ^he sac- 
cession of those who have cultivated the soil is the 
true pedigree of property, and not rotten parch« 
ments and silly substitutions; that the lords have 
enjoyed their usurpation too long ; and that if they 
allow to these lay monks any charitable pension, 
they ought to be thanlcful to the bounty of the tnie 
proprietor, who is so generous towards a false claim- 
ant to his goods. 

When the peasants give yon baclc that coin of 
sophistic reason, on which you Have set your image 
and superscription, you cry it down as base money, 
and tell them you will pay for the future with 
French guards, and dr^oons, and hussars. Yon 
hold up, to chastise them, the second-hand autho- 
rity of a Ifing, who is only the instrument of de- 
stroying, without any power of protecting either 
the people or his own person, llirough him, it 
seems, you will malse yourselves obeyed. They an- 
swer. Yon have taught us that there are no gentle- 
men ; and which of yoar principles teach ns to bow 
to kings whom we have not elected ? We know, 
without your teaching, that lands were given for 
the support of feudal dignities, feudal titles, and 
feudal offices. When you took down the cause as a 
grievance, why should the more grievous eflTect re- 
miun ? As there are now no hereditary honours 
and no distinguished families, why are we taxed to 
nialDt^n what you tell as ought not to exist ? Yon 
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have sent down our old aristocratic landlords in no 
other character, and wtth no other title, but that 
of exactors under your authority. Have you endea- 
voured to make these your rent^atherers respect* 
able to us ? No. You hare sent them to us with 
their arms reversed, their shields broken, their im- 
presses defaced; and so displumed, degraded, 
and metamorphosed, such unfeathered tvvo-tegged 
things, that we no longer know them. They are 
strangers fo us. They do not even go by the namesT 
of our ancieut lords. Physically they may be the 
same men ; though we are not quite sure of that, 
on yonr new philosophic doctrines of persouiil idep-' 
tity. In all other respects they ara totally changed. 
We do not see why we have not as good a right to 
refuse them their rents, as yon have to abrogate all 
their honours, titles, and distinctions. This we 
have never commissioned yon to do ; and it is one' 
instance, among many indeed, of your assumption 
of undelegated power. We see the burghers of 
Paris, through their dnb^t, their mobs, and their' 
national guards, directing you at their pleasure, 
and giving that as law to you, which, under your 
anthbrity, is transmitted as law to us. Through 
yon these burghers dispose of the lives and fortunes' 
of us all. Why should nor you attend as much to 
the desires of the laborious husbandman with re- 
gard to our rent, by which we are affected in the 
most serious manner, as you do the demands of 
these insolent bnrghers, relative to distinctions and' 
titles of honour, by which neither they nor we are 
affected at ail ? But we find you pay more regard 
to their fancies than to our nece^ssities. la It* 

VOL. II. H 
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among the rights of mau to pay tribute tohhi- 
equals ? Before this measore of yours, we might 
have thought we were uot perfectly equal. We 
might have entertained some old, habitual unmean- 
ing prepossession in favour of those landlords j but 
we cannot conceive with what other view than that 
^ destroying all respect to them, you could have 
made the law that degrades them^ You have for-^' 
hidden us to treat them with any of the old fermali* 
ties of respect, and now you send tro<)ps to sabre 
and to bayonet us into a submission to fear and 
force, which you did not suffer us to yield to the 
mild authority of opinion* 

The ground of some of these arguments is horrid 
and ridiculous to all rational ears ; but to the poli- 
tlcians of metaphysics, who have opened schools 
for sophistry, and made establishments for anarchy^ 
it is solid and conclusive^ It is obvious, that on a 
mere consideration of the right, the leaders in the 
Assembly would npt in the least. have scrupled to 
abrogate the rents along with the titles and' family 
ensigns. It would be only to follow up the princi« 
pie of their reasonings, and to complete the aua« 
logy of their conduct. But they had newly pos- 
liessed themselves of a great body of lauded property 
by confiscation. They had this commodity at n\^- 
ket ; and the market would have been wholly de-^ 
9troyed, if they were to permit the husbandmen to 
riot in the speculations wkh tyhioh they so freely 
Intoxicated themselves, llie only security wjbich 
property enjoys in any one of its descriptions, is. 
from the interests of their rapacity with regard to. 
some other. They have left nothing but their qvi^ 
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arbitrary pleasure to determine what property is to 
be protected^ and what subverted. Neither have 
they left any priuciple by which any of their nKiiil;. 
cip^ities can be boaud to obedience, or even con^ 
scientionsly obliged not to separate from the whole» 
to become independent, or to connect itself with 
some other state. The people of Lyons, it seeina^ 
have refused lately to pay taxes. Why should they not! 
What lawful authority is there left to exact them? 
The king imposed some of them« The old states^ 
methodized by orders, settled the more anclent.^ 
They may say to the Assembly, Who are you, that 
are not our kings, nor the states we have elected, 
nor sit on the priaciples on which we have elected 
you ? And who are we, tliat when we see the ga«.^ 
belles which you have ordered to be. paid, wholly 
shaken off, when we see the act of disobedience after« 
wards ratified by yourselves; who are we, that we 
are not to judge what taxes we ought or ought not 
to pay» and who are not to avail ourselves of tl)e 
same powers, the' validity of which yon have ap- 
proved in others ? To this the answer is. We will 
send troops, llie last reason of kings is always the 
first with your Assembly, This military, aid may 
serve for a time, whilst the impression of the. in- 
crease of pay remains, and the vanity of being nm^ 
pires in all ^sputes is flattered. But this weapon 
will snap short, unfaithful to the hand that employe 
It. The Assembly keep a school where, systemati- 
cally, and with nnremitting perseverance, they teach 
principles, and form regulations destructi^'e to all 
spirit of subordination, civil and military — and then, 
they expect that they shall hold in obedience aa 
anarchic people by ah anarchic army. 
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The municipal army, which, according to thdr 
new policy, is to balance thin national army, if con- 
sidered in itself only, is of a constitution much more 
simple, and in eTei7 respect less exceptionable : it 
is a mere democratic body, unconnected with the 
crown or the kingdom ; armed, and trained, and 
oficered at the pleasure of the districts to which 
the corps severally belong ; and the personal service 
of the individuals who compose, or the fine in lien 
of persobal service, are directed by the same autho- 
rity,* Nothing is more uniform. If, however, 
considered in any relation to the crown, to the Na- 
tional Assembly, to the public tribunals, or to the 
other army> or considered in a view to any coherence 
or connexion between its parts, it seems a monster^ 
and can hardly fail to terminate its perplexed move- 
ments iu some great national calamity. It 19 a 
worse preservative Of a general cunstitutiofi, than- 
the systasis of Crete, or the confederation Of Po« 
land, or any other ilUdevised corrective which hat 
yet been imagined, in the necessities produced by 
an ill.constructed system of government. 
- Having concluded my few remarks on the consti- 
tution of ihe supreme power, the executive, the Jn- 
dicature, the military, and on the reciprocal relaticm 
of all these establishments, I shall say. something of 

• I see by Mr. Keeker's aeoount, that the national guards 
of Paris have reeeived^ over and above the money leviad 
within their own city, about 1-15,0002. sterling out of the 
public treasure. Whether this be an actual payment for 
the nine months of their existence, or an estimate of their . 
yearly charge, I do not clearly perceive. It is of no-great 
importanoe, as Certainly they may take whatever they 
please. ... 
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the ability showed by yoar legislators witb regard 
to the reveone. 

. In their proceedings relative to this object, if 
possible, still fewer traces appear of political judg- 
raeot or financial resource. When the states met, 
it seemed to be the great object to improve the sy- 
stem of revenue, to enlarge its collection, to cleanse 
it of oppreftsioo and vexation, and to establish it on 
the most soli^ footing. Great were the expectations 
etitertained on that head throughout Europe. U was 
by this grand arrangement that France was to stand or 
foil ; and this became, in my opinion, very propei^y, 
the test by which the skill and patriotism of those 
who ruled in that assembly would be tried. The ' 
reveooe of the state is the state. In effect, all de> 
pends upon it, whether for support or for reforma- 
tion. The dignity of every occupation wholly de- 
pends upoiy the quantity and the l(ind of virtue that 
may be exerted in it. As all great qualities of the 
mind which operate in public, and are not merely 
nfferitig and passive, require force for their display, 
I bad almost said for their unequivocal existence, 
the revenue, which is the spring of all po^er, be- 
cfteiefl in its administration the sphere of every 
active virtae. Public virtne, being of a nature mag- 
nificent and splendid, instituted for great things, 
and conversant about great concerns, requires abun- 
dant seope and room, and cannot spread and grovr 
under confinement, and in circumstances straitened,. 
. narrow, and sordid. Through the revenue alone 
the -body politic can act in its true genius and cha- 
racter, and therefore it will display just as much of 
its collective virtae, and as much of that virtue 
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whkb may cfaai-acterize those tirho more it, and 
are, as it were, its life and guidiDg, principle, as it 
19 possessed pf a just revenue. For from hence, 
not only magnanimity, and liberality, and benefit 
cence, and fortitude, and providence, and the tute- 
lary protection of all good arts, derive thmr food, 
^nd the growth of their organs ; but continence, and 
self-denial, and labojir, and vigilance, and fmgality, 
and whatever else there is in which the mind shows 
itself above the appetite, are no where more in their 
proper element than in the provision and distribu- 
tion of the public wealth. It is therefore not with« 
t)ut reason that the science of speculative and prac« 
tical finance, which must take to its aid so many 
adxiliary branches of knowledge, stands high in the 
estimation, not only of the ordinary sort, bfit of the 
wisest and best men ; aiui as this science has grown 
inth the progress of its object, the prosperity and 
improvement of nations has generally increased with 
the increase of their revenues ; and they will both 
continue to grow aud flourish, as long as the balanoe 
between what is left to strengthen the efibrts of 
individimls, aud what is collected for tbe cobswmmi 
efforts of the state, bear to each other a dae-reei* 
procal proportion, and are kept in a ciose corvespeiid- 
ence and commuiiLcatioo. And perhaps it nay be 
owing to the greatness of i:evenaefl, and to the ur- 
gency of state necessities, that old abuses in tbe 
constitution of finances are discovered, and their 
true nature and rational theory comes to be more 
perfectly understood ; insomuch, that a smaller re^ 
venue might have been more distressing in one pe- 
riod than a far greater is found to be in another ^ 
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l&e proportionate wealth even remaiuing the same. 
Ill this state of thiugs, the French Assembly found 
something in their revenues to preserve, to secure, 
and wisely to administer, as well as to abrogate and 
alter. I'hough their prond assumption might jus- 
tify the severest tests, yet in trying their abilities 
on their financial proceedings, I would only consider 
what is the plain obvious duty of a common finance 
minister, and try them upon that, and not upon 
models of ideal perfection. 
■ The objects of a financier are, then, to secure an 
Vy^ample revenue; to impose it with judgment and 
equality ; to employ it economically ; and when ne- 
cessity obliges him to make use of credit, to secure 
Us foundations in that instance, and for ever, by the 
<dearness and candour of his proceedings, the ex- 
actness of' his calculations, and the solidity of his 
lands. On these heads we may take a short and 
distinct view of tlie merits and abilities of those in 
the National Assembly, who have taken to them^ 
selves the management of this arduous concern. 
Far from any increase of revenue in their hands, F 
find by a report of M. Vernier, from the (Committee 
of finances, of the second of August last, that the 
amount of the national revenue, as compared with 
Its produce before the revolution, was diminished 
by the sum of two hundred millions, or eight mil- 
lions sterling of tlie annual fncome, considerably 
more than one-third of the whole I 

If this be the result of great ability, never surely 
was ability displayed in a more distinguished man- 
ner, or with so powerful an eflect. No commoii 
folly, no vnlgar incapacity, no ordinary official uegll- 
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gence ; even no official crinie, no corruption, ao 
peculation, hardly any direct hostility which we 
have seen in the modern world, conld in so short a 
time have made so complete an overthrow of the 
finances, and with them, of the strength of a great 
kingdftm. — Cedo qui vestram rempubiicam iantam 
.amisittis tarn cito ? 

The ijophisters and declaimers,as soon as the As- 
sembly met, began with decrying the ancient consti- 
tution of ^he revenue in many of its mo:<t essential 
branches, such as the public monopoly of salt. They 
charged it, as truly as unwisely, with being ill-con- 
trived, opprei<sive, and partial. This representa- 
tion they were not satisfied to make use of in 
speeches preliminary to some plan of reform; they 
declared it in a solemn resolution or public sentence^ 
as it were judicially, passed upon it ; and this they 
dispersed throughout the nation. At the time they 
passed the decree, with the same gravity they or- 
dered this same ab.^urd, oppressive, and partial tax 
to be paid, until they could find a revenue to replace 
It. The consequence was inevitable. The provinces 
^hich had been always exempted from this salt 
monopoly, some of whom were charged with other 
contributions, perhaps equivalent, were totally dis- 
inclined to bear any part of the but then, which, by 
an equal distribution, was to redeem the others. 
As to the Assembly, occupied as it was with the de- 
claration and violatitm of the rights of men, and 
with their arrangements for general confusiooj it 
had neither leisure nor capacity to contrive, nor 
authority to enforce, any plan of any kind relative to 
the replacing the tax or equalizing it, or couipen- 
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SBliog the proviDceSy or for conducting their luiacb 
to any scheme of accommodation with the other 
districts which were to be relieved. 

The people of the salt provinces, impatient under 
taxes diEunned by the aathority which had directed 
tbdr payment, very soon found their patience ex* 
hausted. They thought themselves as slcUfnl in de- 
molishing as the Assembly could be. They relieved- 
themselves by throwing off the whole burthen. 
Animated by this example, each district, or part of 
a district, judging of its own grievance by its own 
feeling, and of its remedy by its own opinion, did a& 
it pleased with other taxes. 

We are next to see how they have conducted 
themselves in contriving equal impositions, propor- 
tioned to the means of the citizens, and the least 
likely to lean heavy on the active capital employed 
in the generation of that private wealth, from 
■whence the 'public fortune must be derived. By 
suffering the several districts, and several of the in» 
dividuals in each district, to judge of what part of 
tlie -old revenue they might withhold, instead of 
better principles of equality, a new inequality was 
introduced of the most oppressive kind. Payments 
were regulated by dispositions. The parts of the 
kingdom which were the most submissive, the most 
orderly, or the most affectionate to the common- 
wealth, bore the whole burthen of the state. No- 
thing turns out to be so oppressive and unjust as a 
feeble government. To fill, up all the deficiencies 
in the old impositions, and the new deficiencies of 
every kind which were to he expected, what remained 
to a state without aiithoi'ity ? The National As- 
h9 
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Mttbiy caQed for a Tolnbiary benevokiiee ; iat -m 
loartii part of the inoome of all the dtiseas, to be 
estimated on the honour of those who were to pay. 
They obtidoed fiomethiog more than ooald be ra- 
tionally caiCDlated, bnt what was far, iadeedy frem 
aaswerable fo their real necessities, and much less 
to their fond expectations. Rational people covld 
have hoped for little from this their tax in the dis* 
guise of a lienevolences a tax, weak, ineffective, 
and nnequid ; a tax by which luxury, avarice, and 
selfishness were screened, and the load thrown upon 
prodnptive capital, npon integrity, generosity, and 
public spirit — a tax of regulation upon virtue. At 
length the mask is throvra off, and they are now 
trying means (with little success) of exacting their 
benevolence by force. 

This benevolence, the ricketty ofispring of weak- 
«t88, was to be supported by another resource, the 
twin, brother of the same prolific imbecility. The 
patriotic donations were to make good the fsilure 
of the patriotic contribution. John Doe was to 
become security for Richard Roe. By this scheiBe 
they took things of much price from the giver, com- 
paratively of small value to the receiver } Uiey mined 
several trades ; they pillaged the crown of iu orna- 
ments, the churches of their pUte, and the people 
of their personal decorations. The invention of 
these Juvenile pretenders to liberty, was to reality 
nothing more than a sendle imitation of one of the 
poorest resources of doting despotism. They took 
an old huge full-bottomed periwig out of the ward- 
robe of the antiquated frippery of Louis XIV. to 
oover the premature baldness of the National Atf- 
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MaMf, They proMced kite old-fashibned tomA 
fvUy, chough It tiad been so ahattdantly exposed in 
the meuHnrs of the Duke de St. ShiKni, if to rea<* 
80Did)le men it had wanted any argoments to dis- 
fday Hs mischief and insafficiency. A deTtee of the 
same l^ind wiis tried in my memory by Ltnits XV; 
hot it answered at no time. Howerer, the neces- 
Mttes of miuons wars were some excuse for despe-* 
rate projects. The deliberations of calamity are 
tarely wise. But here was a season for dispcaition 
and providence. It was in a time of profound peace^ 
then^n^ed for five years, and promising a moch 
longer continuance, that they had recourse to this 
desperate triding. They were sure to lose more 
reputation by sporting, in their serious situation, 
with these toys and playthings of finance, which 
have filled half their jottruals, than could possll^ly 
be compensated by the poor temporary supply which 
they afforded. It seemed as if those who adopted 
Bveh prq^cts were wholly ignorant of their cir« 
eumstances, or wholly unequal to their necessities^ 
l¥hatever virtue may be in these devices, it Is ob^ 
vions that neither the patriotic gifts, nor the pa<* 
triotic contribution, can ever be resorted to again. 
The resources of public folly are sooo- esehausted* 
The whole indeed of their scheme of revenue If to 
make, by any artifice, an appearance of a full reser- 
voir for the hour, whilst at the same time they cot 
off the springs and living fountains of pereimial smp- 
ply. The account not long since furalsfied by Mr. 
Neclcer was meant, witboat question, to be favour- 
ad>le. He gives a fiattering view of the means of 
gettfaii^ through the year; bat he expresses^ as It it 
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natural he sbonld, EomeappreheDsioD for that wfaidi 
was to succeed. On this last prognostic, instead of 
entering Into the gronnds of this appieheusion, in 
order, by a proper foresight, to prevent the prognos- 
ticated evil, Mr. Neclser receives a sort of friendly 
reprimand from the president of the Assembly. 

As to their other schenies of taxation, it is im- 
possible to say any thing of them with certainty, 
because they have not yet had their operation ; but 
nobody is so sanguine as to imagine tbey will fill up 
any perceptible part of the wide gaping breach which 
their incapacity has made in their revenues. At 
present the state of their ti-easury sinlcs every day 
more and more in cash, and swells more and more 
in fictitious representation. When so little wltbla 
or without M now found but paper, the representa- 
tive, not of opulence but of want ; the creature, nol 
of credit but of power — they imagine that our 
flourishing state in England is owing to that banli- 
paper, and not the banlc-paper to the flourishing 
condition of our commerce, to the solidity of our 
credit, and to the total exclusion of all idea of 
power from any part of the transaction. They for- 
get that, in England, not one shilling of paper- 
money of any description is received but of choice ; 
that the whole has had its origin in cash actually 
deposited ; and that it is convertible, at pleasure, in 
an instant, and without the smallest loss, into cash 
again. Our paper is of value in commerce, because 
in law it is of none, it is powerful on 'Change, 
because in Westminster-hall it is impotent. In 
payment of a debt of twenty shillings, a creditor 
may refuse all the paper of the bank of England : 
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nor 18 there amongst us a single public security^ of 
any quality or nature whatsoever, that is enforced 
by authority. In fact, it might be easily shown, that 
our paper wealth, instead of lessening the realcoin^ 
has a .tendency to increase it ; instead of being a 
substitute for money, it only facilitates its entry,, its 
exit, and its circulation ; that it is the, symbol of 
prospe^ty, and not the badge of distress. Never 
was a scarcity of cash, and an exuberance of paper, 
a subject of complaint in this nation. 

Well ! but a lessening of prodigal expenses, and 
the economy which has been introduced by the vir- 
tuous and sapient Assembly, makes amends for the 
losses sustained in the receipt of revenue. In this 
at least they have fulfilled the duty of a financier. 
Have those, who say so, looked at the expenses of 
the National Assembly itself, of the municipalities, 
of the city of Paris, of the increased pay of the two 
armies, of the new police, of the new judicatures ? 
Have they even carefully compared the present pen- 
sion list with the former ? These politicians have 
been cruel, not economical. Comparing the ex- 
penses of the former prodigal government and its 
relation to the then revenues, with the expenses of 
this new system as opposed to the state of its new 
treasury, I believe the present will be found beyond 
all comparison more chargeable. 

It remains only to consider the proofs of financial 
ability, furnished by the present French managers 
when they ai-e to raise supplies on credit. Here I 
am a little at a stand ; for credit, properly speaking, 
they hare none. The credit of the ancient govern^ 
ment was pot indeed the best; but they could al- 
ways, on some terms, command money, not only at 
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homey but ft-om most 4>f the couBitiei el Hiafapt 
where a surpluii capital wad aeetwialated ; and tbt 
credit of that government improvkig daUy« Tlie 
establish Qient of a syntem of liberty woald »f course 
be supposed to give it new strength ; and so it wottM 
actually have done, if a synlem of liberty had beeft 
established. What offers has their government of prei> 
tended liberty had from Holland, from Hambargb^ 
A'om Switzerland, from Genoa, from England, for a 
dealing in their paper ? Why should these natioM 
of commerce and economy enter into any pecuniary 
dealings with a people who attempt to reverse th^ 
very nature of things ; amongst whom they see the 
debtor prescribing, at the point of the bayonet, the 
medium of his solvency to the creditor; discharging 
one of his engagements with another; turning hll 
rery penury into his resource ; and paying his intereai 
with his rags ? * 

Their fanatical confidence in the omnipotence 9f 
church plunder, has induced these philosophers t0 
overlook all Care of the public estate, jvst as the 
dream of the philosopher's stone induces dupefi, 
under the niore plausible delusion of thehermetii 
utt, to neglect all rational means of improving their 
fortunes. With these philosophic financiers, this 
universal medicine made of church mummy is t6 
cure all the evils of the state. These gentlettictt 
perhaps do not believe a great deal In the mirades 
of piety, but it cannot be questioned that they 
have an undonbting faith in the prodigies of flacri^ 
lege. Is there a debt which presses thera .'^^Isan^ 
aMignat*, Are compensations to be made, or % 
maintenance decreed to those whom they have rob* 
bed of their freehold in their office, or expettedfcoHl 
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tbtir professiOD >^AMignut9, Is a fleet to be fttted 
aaif-^Auignaii. If sixteen milUpus sterling of 
these tusignaUf forced on the people, leave the wants 
of the state as urgent as e%-er — issae, says one, thirty 
millions sterling of assifrnats — says another, issue 
foorscore millions more of auignata. The only differ- 
ence among their financial factions is on the greater 
or the lesser i}uantity of atsignaU to be imposeil 
on the pnblic sufferance. They are all professors of 
aMtgnaU. Even those, whose natural good sense 
and knowledge of commerce, not obliterated by phU 
lusophy, furnish decisive arguments against this de« 
losioB, conclude their arguments by propoi^iog the 
emission of aaiignats. I suppose they must talk of 
99$igmUSf as no other language would be under- 
stood. All experience of thbir ineflieacy does not 
in the least discourage them. Are the old asHgnat^ 
depreciated at market ? What is the remedy ? Issue 
new uHigfunU-^Maiati mahtdia, opiniatriayftonpuU 
Me game, quid UH/actre? dttignare-^poeiea aeeig* 
maref-^entttUa tueignare. The word is a trifle al* 
tered. The Latin of your present doctors may be 
better than that of your old comedy ; their wisdom 
and the variety of their resources are the same. 
They have not more notes in their song than the 
cuckoo ; though, far from the softness of that bar* 
binger of summer and plenty, their voice is as barsb 
and as ominoos as that of the raven. 

Who but the most desperate adventurers in phU 
losophy and finance could at all have thought of de* 
Siroying the settled revenue of the state, the sole 
security for the public credit, in the hope of re- 
building ic with the materials of confiscated pro- 
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petty ? If) however, an excessive zeal for the state 
should have led a pious and renerable prelate (by 
anticipation a father of the church • ) to pillage his 
own order, and, for the good of the church and 
people, to talce upon himself the place of grand 
financier of confiscation, and comptroller general 
of sacrilege, he and his coadjutors were, in my 
opinion, bound to show, by their subsequent con- 
duct, that they itnew something of the office they 
assumed. When they had resolved to appropriate 
to the FUc a certain portion of the landed property 
of their conquered country, it was their business to 
render their banit a real fund of credit — as for as 
such a bank was capable of becoming so. 

To establish a current circulating credit upon any 
land bank, under any circumstances whatsoever, has 
hitherto proved difficult at the very least. The at- 
tempt has commonly ended in banlcruptcy. Bat 
when the Assembly were led, through a contempt 
of mora), to a defiance of economical principles, it 
might at least have been expected, that nothing 
would be omitted on their part to lessen this dif- 
ficulty, to prevent any aggravation of this bank- 
ruptcy. It might be expected that to render yonv 
land bank tolerable, every means would be adopted 
that could display openness and candour in the 
statement of the security ; every thing which could 
aid the recovery of the demand. To take things in 
their most favourable point of view, your condition 
was that of a man of a large landed estate, which 
he wished to dispose of for the discharge of a debtj^ 

• Lft Bruyere ot Boaiaet. 
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and |be supply of cerouit services. Not beidg able 
instantly to sell, yon wished to mortgage. Wliat 
wonld a man of fair intentions^ and a commonly 
dear understanding, do in such circumstances?. 
Ought he not first to ascertain the gross value of 
the estate; the charges of its management and 
disposition; the encumbrances perpetual- and tem* 
porary of all kiuds that affect it ; then» striking 
a net surplus, to calculate the just value of the 
security ? When that surplus (the only security to 
the creditor) had beeu clearly ascertained, and pro- 
perly vested in the bauds of trustees ; then he would 
indicate the parcels to be sold, and the time, and 
conditions of sale ; after this, he would admit the 
.public creditor, if he chose it, to subscribe his stock 
into this new fund ; or he might receive proposals 
for an attigtuit from those who wonld advance money 
iff, purchase this s|)ecies of security. 

This, would be to proceed like men of business^ 
methodically and rationally ; and on the only prin- 
ciples of public and private credit that have an ex- 
istence^ The dealer would then know exactly what 
he purchased ; and the ouly doubt which cuuld hang 
upon his mind would be, the dread of the resump- 
tion of the spoil, which one day might be made 
(perhaps with an addition of punishment) from the 
sacrilegious gripe of those execrable wretches who 
could become purchasers at the auction of their in- 
nocent felluw-citizeus. 

An open and exact statement of the clear value of 
the property, and of the time, the circumstances, 
and the place of sale, were all necessary, to efface 
as much as possible the stigma that has hitherto 
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hesn branded on every kind of ItindtaMi. 1t'W> 
came neeessary on another pri^ple; thai is, oa jmi* 
tount of a pledge of faith previously given on that 
snl^ect, that tlielr fnture fidelity in a slippery con* 
cern might be established by their adherence totbdr 
first engagement. When they bad finally delermiBed 
oil a statc> resource from church booty; they oame^ 
on the 14tbof April ITi^O, to a solemn resohitioii 
on the sul]|ject ; and pledged themselves to their 
country, <* that in the statement of the public 
charges for each year there should be brought to 
account a sum sufficient for defraying the expenses 
of the R. C. A; religion, the support of the ministers 
at the altars, the relief of the poor, the pensions to 
the ecclesiastics, secular as well as regular^ of the 
one and of the other sex, in order that the estates 
9Ad goods which ai*e at the disposal of the nation 
may be disengaged of all charges, and employed by 
the representatives, or the legislative body, to the 
great and most pressing exigencies of the iMate." 
They farther engaged, on the same day, that the . 
sum necessary for the year 1791 should be forth- 
witb determined. 

In this resolution they admit it their duty to show 
distinctly the expense of the above objects, which, 
by other resolutions, they had before engaged should 
he first in the order of provision. They admit that 
they ought to show the estate clear and disengaged 
of all charges, and that they should show it im- 
mediately. Have they done this immediately, or at 
any tim6 ? Havj8 they ever furnished a rent-roll of 
the immoveable estates, or given in an Inventory 
of tbe moveable effects which they confiscate ta 
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^Inrir. assignati ? Id wbat mciODer they can fulfil 
their engagemeuta of holding ont to public service 
'* an CBtate disengaged of all charges," without 
authenticating the value of the estate, or the qnan- 
torn of the charges, I leave it to their English ad- 
mirers to exf»lain. Instantly upon this assumoeey 
and previously to any one step towards making H 
.good, they issue, on the credit of so handsoibe a 
declaration, sixteen milUcws sterling of their paper. 
This was manly. Who, after this masterly stroke, 
can doubt of their abilities in finance ? But thei>, 
Jbeforc any other emission of thefie financial in- 
jiulgences, they took care at least to make good their 
original promise. If such estimate, either of the 
.value of the estate or the amount of the encum- 
'brances has been made, it has escaped me. I nevei* 
Jieard of it. They have, however, done one thinjf, 
•wbic^ in the gross is clear; obscure, as usual, in 
•die detail. They have thrown upon this fund, 
which was to show a surplus, disengaged of all 
barges, a new charge ; namely, the compensation 
to the whole body of the disbanded judicature, 
and of all suppressed offices and estates ; a charge 
.which I cannot ascertain, but which unquestionably 
amounts to many French millions. Another of the 
new charges is an annuity of four hundred and 
eighty thousand pounds sterling, to be paid (if they 
choose to keep faith) by daily payments, for the in- 
terest of the first assigmts. Have they ever given 
themselves the trouble to state fairly the expense of 
the management of the church lands in tlie hands 
of the municipalities, to whose care, skill, and dili- 
gence^ and that of their legion of unknown under 
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agents, they have chosen to commit the charge of 
the forfeited estates, and the consequence of which 
had been so ably pointed out by the bishop of 
Nancy ? 

Bat it is unnecessary to dwell on these obvious 
heads of encumbrance. H^ve they made out any 
dear state of the grand encdmbrance of all, I mean 
the whole of the general and municipal estahlish* 
meats of all sorts, and compared it with the regular 
income by rcTcnne ? Every deficiency in these be- 
comes a charge on the confiscated estate, before the 
creditor. can plant his cabbages on an^acre of church 
property. There is no other prop than this confis- 
cation to keep the whole state from tumbling to the 
groond. In this situation they have purposely co« 
vered all that they ought Industriously to have 
cleared, with a thick fog; and then, blindfold them- 
flelves, like bulls that shut their eyes when they 
pashy they drive, by^the point of the bayonets, their 
slaves, blindfolded indeed no worse than their lords, 
to take their fictions for currencies, and to swallow 
down paper pills by thirty four millions sterling at 
a dose. Then they proudly lay in their claim to a 
future credit, on failure of all their past engage- 
ments, and at a time when (if in such a matter any 
thing can be clear} it is clear that the surplus estates 
will never answer even the first of their mortgages*, 
I mean that of the four hundred million (or sixteen 
millions sterling), of astignats. In all this procedure 
1 can discern neither the solid sense of plain-dealing; 
nor the subtle dexterity of ingenious fraud. The 
objection within the Assembly to pulling np the 
^ood-gates for this inundation of fraud, are un* 
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answered ; bnt they are thoroughly refoted by a 
hundred thousand financiers in the street. These 
are the nnmbers by whicli the metaphy^ic arith- 
meticians compute. TheHe are the grand calcnia. 
tions on whidi a philosophical public credit is 
founded in France. They cannot raise supplies; 
but they can raise mobs. Let them rejoice in the 
applauses of the club at Dundee, for their wisddm 
and patriotism in having thus applied the plunder 
of the citizens to the service of the state. I hear 
of no address upon this subject from the directors 
of the bank of England, though their approbation 
would be of a little more weight in the scale of cre*^ 
dit than that of the club at Dundee. But, to do 
justice to the club, I believe the gentlemen who 
compose it to be wiser than they appear ; that they 
will be less liberal of their money than of their 
addresses ; and that they would not givie a dog*s-ear 
of their most rumpled and ragged Scotch paper for 
twenty of. your fairest assignals. 

Early in this year the Assembly issued paper to' 
the amount of sixteen millions sterling : what must 
have been the state into which the Assembly has 
brought your affairs, that the relief afforded bf so 
vast a supply has been hardly perceptible ? This 
paper also felt an almost immediate depreciation of 
fire per cent, which in 'little time came to about 
seven. The effect of these asHgnatt on the receipt 
of the. revenue is remarkable.. Air. Necker found- 
that the collectors of the revenue, who recdved in 
coin, paid the treasury in atsignait,. The collectors 
made seven per cent, by thus receiving in. money and 
accounting in depreciated paper. It was not very 
difficult to foresee that thb must be in^itable : it 
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wius however, tiofc the less embarra^ia'g. Mr. 
Necker wiis obliged (I believe, for a ooosldemble 
party m the markel of London) to buy gold and 
silver for the mint, which amounted to about twelve 
thoosand pounda above the value of the comuoditir 
gained.. That minister was of optnioD, that what* 
ever their secret nutritive virtue might be, the state 
could not live upon assignais alone ; that some real 
silver wa» necessary, particularly for the satis&ctioa 
of those, who, having iron in their hands, were not 
likely to distinguish themselves for patience, when 
they should perceive that whilst an increase of pay 
was held out to them in real money, it was again to 
be fraudulently drawn bacic by depreciated paper. 
The minister^ in this very natural distress, applied 
'.to the Assembly, that they should oitler the col- 
leotors to pay in specie what in Specie they had re- 
ceived. It could not escape him, that if the trea- 
sury paid three per cent, for the use of a currency, 
which should be returned seven per cent, worse thaft 
the minister issued it, such a dealing could not very 
greatly tend to enrich the public. The Assembly 
took no notice of his recommendation. They were 
in this dilemmar^if they continued to receive the 
aisignats, cash must become an alien to their trea- 
sury; if the treasury should refuse those paper 
amulets, or should discountenance them in any de- 
gree, (hey must destroy the credit of. their 'solere* 
source. They seem then, to have made their option, 
and to have given. some sort of credit to their paper 
by taking it themselves ; at the same time, in their 
speeches, they niade a sort of swaggering declara- 
tions-something, I. rather think, above legislatife 
competence; that is, thatihere is no dlflbrence ia 
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vjBlnc between metallic money aod their assignats. 
This was a good stoat proof article of faith, pro- 
nounced under an anathema^ by the veuerable 
fathers of this philosophic syuod. Credat whp will 
— certainly not Judaits Apella, 

A noble indignation rises in the minds of your 
popular leaders, on hearing the magic lantern xvk 
their show of finance compared to the fraudulent 
exhibitions of Mr. Law. They cannot bear to hear 
the sands of his Mississippi compared with the rock 
of the church on which they build their system.. 
Pray let them suppress this glorious spirit, until 
they show to the world what piece bf solid ground, 
there is for their assignats, which they have not 
pre-occupied by other charges. They do injustice; 
to that greaty mother fraud, to compare it with 
their degenerate imitation. It is not true, that. 
Law built solely on, a speculation concerning the, 
Mississippi^ He added the East India trade; he; 
added the African trade; he added the farms of all 
the farmed revenue of France. AU thqse (pgether 
unquestionably could not support the structure^ 
>nrhich the public enthusiasm, not he, chose tQ^ 
build upon these bases. But these were, however^ 
in comparison, generous delusions. They supposed, 
and they aimed at, an increase of the commerce of 
France. They opened to it the whole range of tb^ 
two hemispheres ; they did not think of feeding 
France from its own substance. A grand imaginar.. 
tion found in this flight of commerce something to 
captivate : it was wherewithal to dazzle the eye of 
an eagle : it was not made to entipe the sme^l.of a, 
uiole„ nulaling and burying himself in hU h|Qthe)r 
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earthy aa yoar$ is. Men were not then qitite 
shrunk from their natural diraeiiskHis by a de-» 
grading and sordid philosophy, and fitted for. low 
and vulgar deceptions. Above all^ re^sember that 
in imposing on the imagination, the then ma- 
nagers of the system made a compliment to the 
freedom of men. In their fraud there was no 
mixture of .force. This was reserved to our time, 
fo quench the little glimmeringa of reason which 
might hrealt in upon the solid'durkuess of this en- 
Hghteoed age. 

On recollection, Lhave said nothing of a scheme 
of finance which may be urged in favour of the abi- 
lities of these gentlemen, and which has been intro- 
duced with great pomp, though not yet finally 
' adopted in the National Assembly^ It comes with 
something solid in aid of the credit of the paper 
circulation ; au4 much has li||i;n said of its utility 
and its elegance — I mean the project for coining 
Into money the bells of the suppressed churches. 
This id their alchymy. There are some follies which 
baffle argument, which go beyond ridicnley and 
which excite no feeling in us but disgust; and there- 
fore I say no more upon it. - 

It is as little worth remarking any farther upon all 
their drawing and re-drawing, on their circulation, ^ 
for putting off the evil day, and the pl^y between 
the treasury and the cahse (TEseompte, and on all 
these old exploded contrivances of mercantile fraud, 
now exalted into policy of state. The revenue will 
not be trifled with« The prattling aboni the rights 
of men will not be accepted in payment for a bi8« 
cuit or a pound of gunpowder. Here then t^ nie- 
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Mlibyddaiis descend from their airy speouia^oiis, 
and faithfully fbUow examples. Whait examples f 
the examples of bankmpts. Bat, defeated, haffled, 
disgraced, when their breath, their strength, their 
inveutions, their fancies desert tiiem, their confi- 
dence still maintains its ground. In the manifest 
failnr^ of their abilities they take credit for their 
beuerblence. When the revenue disappears in their 
hands, they ha>« the presumption, in some of their 
late proceedings, to ?alne themselFcs on the l^lief 
given to the people. They did not relieve the 
people. ^ If they entertsdned such Intentions, why 
did they order the obnosdous taxes to be paid f 
The people relieved themselves in spite of the As- 
sembly, f 

But waving all discussion on the parties, who 
may claim the merit of this fallacious relief, has 
there been, in efiect,«ny relief to the people in any 
form ? M. BaiUy, one of tlie grand agents of paper 
circulation, lets yon into the nature of this relief* 
His speech to the National Assembly oontuned ft 
high and laboured panegyric on the inhaUtants of 
Paris for the constancy and unbroken resolution 
with which they have borne their distresi and mi* 
tery. A fine picture of public felicity f • What! 
great courage and ^mconquerable. firmness of mind 
to endure benefits, and sustain redress! One 
would think, from the speech of this learned 
lord mayor, that the Parisians, for this twelve^ 
month past, had been sufiering the stndts of some 
dreadful blockade ; that Henry the Fourth had been 
Stopping up the avennes to thdr supply, and Sully 
thundering with his ordnance at the gates of Paris | 

VOL. if. I 
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Iffbeft ia raality they a«e feiesl^ed liy no othet ene- 
ipleft than their own madness and folly, their own 
prednlity and perfeneness* iBut M. Bailly will 
sooner thaw the eternal ice of his Atlantic regions, 
than restojp the central heat to Paris, whilst it re- 
mains " smitten with the cold, dry, petrific mace" 
«f n false and nnfeeling philosophy. -Some time 
after this speech, that is, on the 13th of last An- 
gost^ the same magistrate, giving an account of his 
government at the bar of the same Assembly, ex- 
presses himself as follows s *' In the month of Jnly, 
1789," {the period of ererlasting commemoration] 
^ the finances of the city of Paris were yet 
in. good orderj the expenditure was cotinterba* 
lanced by the receipt, and she had at that time a 
million [forty thousand ponndls sterUng] in tianlc. 
The expenses which she' has been constrained to 
infi^r* stibseqaent to the nivolution, amonnt to 
3^500,000 Uvres. From these expenses, and the 
great falling off in the prodtict of the free-gifts, not 
eoly a momentary, but a total want of money has 
taken plaee/' This is the Pariif, npon whose noo- 
rishilient,:in the course Of the last ytor, such im» 
menae sums, drawn from the vitals of all France, 
has been expended. As long as Paris.stands in the 
jdaCQOf. ancient Rome^ so long she will be midn« 
taloed by the subject provinces. It is an evil in- 
evitably attendant on the dominion of sovereig:n 
democratic republics. As it happened in Rome, it 
may survive that republican domination which gave 
rise to it. In that case despotiskn itself must sub- 
mit to the vices of popularity. Rome, undter her 
f mpenors, united the evils «f both systems; and tihis 
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vmialitTal combination was one gnat canse of bet- 
nrili. 

' To tell the people that they are relieved hf the 
dilapidation «f their public estate, is a cruel and 
insolent Imposition. Statesmen, before they ysdned 
themselves on the relief given to the people, by the 
destmction of their revenue, ought first to have 
tiarefcdly attended to the solution of this problem : — 
Wfaetbo- it be more advsmtageous to the people ta 
pay connderably, and to gain in proportion ; or to 
gain little or nothing, and to be disbordened of att 
oootribution ? My mind is made up to decide in 
fitvonr of the first proposition. Experience is with 
me, and; I believe, the best opinions also. To keep 
a balance between the power of acquisition on the 
Iiart of the subject, and the demands he is to answer 
on the part of the state, is a fiindamental part of 
the skill of a true politician. The means of acqni- 
aitioo are prior in time and in arrangement Good 
order is the foundation of all good things. To be 
enaUed to acquire, the people, without being ser- 
vile, must be tractable and obedient. The magi* 
strate must have his reverence, the laws their au- 
thority. The body of the people must not find the 
pnnciples of natural subordination by art rooted 
ant of their minds. They must respect that pro- 
perty of which they cannot partake. They must la* 
bourto obtain what by labour can be obtained; and 
when they find, as they commonly do, the success 
^proportioned to the endeavonr, they must be 
taugfat their consolation in the final proportions of 
eternal. Jastice. Of this consolation, whoever de. 
pvif es them, deadens their industry, and Ktrikes at 
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the root of all acquisition as of all oonservatien. 
He that does this is the cruel oppressor, the merd- 
leM enemy of the poor and wretched ; at the same 
time that by his wicked speculations he exposes the 
fruits of sncoessfal industry, and the accumulations 
of fortune, to the plunder of the negligent, the dis- 
appointed, and the unprosperous. 

Too many of the financiers by profession are apt 
to see nothing in revenue, but banks, and circula- 
tions, and annuities on lives, and tontines, and per* 
petual rents, and all the small wares of the shop. 
In a settled order of the state, these things are not 
to be slighted, nor is the skill in them to be held of 
trivial estimation. They are good ; hut then only 
good, when they assume the effects of that settled 
order, and are built upon it. But when men think 
that these beggarly contrivances may supply a re- 
source for the evils which result from breaking up 
the foundations of public order, and from causing 
or suffering the principles of property to be sub- 
verted, they will, in the ruin of their country, leave 
a melancholy and lasting monument of the effect of 
preposterous politics, and presumptneos, short-r 
sighted, narrow-minded wisdom. 
^ The effects of the incapacity shown by the popu- 
lar in all the great members of the commonwealth 
are to be covered with the *f alUatoning name" of 
Liberty. In some people I see great liberty hideed ; 
in many, if not in the most, an oppressive degrading 
servitude. But what is liberty without wisdom^ 
and without virtue ? It is the greatest of all pos- 
sible evils ; for it is folly, iice, and madness, with- 
out tuition or restraint. Those who know what 
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vjjrtttous liberty ia, cannot bear to see it disgraced 
by incapable heads, on account of their having 
high-sounding words in their mouths. Grand, 
swelling sentiments of libeity, I am sure I do not 
despise : they warm the (leart ; they enlarge and 
liberalize our minds ; they animate our courage in 
a time of conflict. Old as I am, I read the Ane rap- 
tures of Lucan and Comeilie with pleasure. Nei- 
ther do I wholly condemn the little arts and devices 
of popularity. They facilitate the carrying of many 
points of moment ; they Iteep the people together ; 
they refresh the mind in its exertions; and they 
diffuse occasional gaiety over the severe' brow of 
moral freedom. Every politician ought to sacrifice 
to the Graces, and to join compliance with reason. 
But in such an undertaking as that in Prance, all . 
these subsidiary sentiments and artifices are of little 
avail. To make a govel-nment required no great 
prudence. Settle the seat of power; teach obe- 
dience ; and the work is done. To give freedom is 
stiU more easy. It is not necessary to guide ; it 
only requires to let go the rein. But to form a frecf 
government ; that is, to temper together these op- 
posite elements of liberty and restraint in one con- 
sistent work, requires much thought, doep reflec- 
tion, a sagacious, powerful, and combining mind. 
This I do not find in those who take the lead in 
the National Assembly. Perhaps they are not so 
miserably deficient as they appear. I rather believe 
it : it would put them below the common level of 
bnmau understanding. But when the leaders 
choose to make themselves bidders at an auction of 
popvlarity, their talents, in the construction of the' 
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State, vill be of no service. They will become 
flatterers instead of legislators ; the instruments, not 
tlie guides of the peopte. Tf any of them should 
happen to propose a scheme of libeity, soberly lU 
mited, and defined with proper qnalitications, he 
will be immediately outbid by his competitors, who 
will prodace something more splendidly popular. 
Suspicions will be raised of his fidelity to his caose. 
Moderation will be stigmatized as the virtue of 
cowards, and compromise as the prodence of 
traitors; until, in hopes of preserving the credit 
which may enable him to temper and moderate on 
some occasions, the popular leader is obliged to 
become active in proimgating doctrines, and esta- 
blisbing powers, that will afterwards defeat any 
sober purpose at which he ultimately might have 
aimed. 

But am I so unreasonable as to see nothing at all 
that deserves commendation in the indefatigable 
labours of this Assembly? I do not deny that 
among an infinite number of acts of violence and 
folly, some good may have been done. They 
who destroy every thing certainly will remove 
some grievance. They who make every thing 
new have a chance that they may establish some- 
thing beneficial. To give them credit for what 
they have done in virtue of the authority they 
have usurped, or which can excuse them in the 
crimes by which that authority has been acquired, 
it must appear, that the same throgs could not 
have been accomplished without prodncing sueh 
a revolution. Most assuredly they might ; becasse 
almost every one of the regulations made by jthem. 
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which is not very^ equivocal^ was either in the. ces* 
sion of the king, voluntarily Aiade at the meeting T>f 
the states, or in the concurrent instructions to the 
orders. Some usages have been abolished on just 
grounds; but they were such, that if they had stood 
as they were to ail eternity, they would little detract 
from the happiness and prosperity of any state< The 
improrements of the National Assembly are super* 
ficial, their errors fundamental. 

Whatever they are, I wish my countrymen rather 
to recommend to our neighbours the example of the 
British constitution, than to take models from them 
for the improvement of our own. In the former 
they have got an invaluable treasure. They are 
not, I think, without some causes of apprehension 
and complaint ; but these they do not owe to their 
constitution, but to their own conduct. I think 
our happy situation owing to our constitution ; but 
owing, to the whole of it, and not to any part singly^ 
owing, in a great measure, to what we have left ' 
standing in our several reviews and reformations, 
as well as to what we have altered or superadded^ 
Oar people will find employment enough for a truly 
patriotic, free, and independent spirit, in guarding 
what they possess from violation. I would not ex- 
clude alteration neither ; but even when I changed, 
it should be to preserve. I should be led to my 
remedy by a- great grievance. In what I did, I 
should follow the example of our ancestors. I 
would make the reparation as nearly as possible ia 
the style of the building. A politic caution, a 
guarded circumspection, a moral rather than a com* 
plextonal timidi^, were among the ruling princi- 
ples of our forefathers in th^r most decide^ con« 
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duct. Not being ilkuninated with the light of 
^hich the gentlemen of France tell us they have got 
60 abundant a share^ they acted itfider a strong ini- 
pression of the ignorance and fallibility of mankind. 
He that had made them thns falUble, rewarded thera 
for having in their conduct attended to their nature. 
Let us imitate their caution, if we wish to deserve 
their fortune, or to retain their bequests. Let us 
add, if we please, but let us presence what they 
have left ; and, standing on the firm ground of the 
British constitution, let us be satisfied to admire 
rather than attempt to follow in their desperate 
flights the aeronauts of France, 

I have-told you candidly my sentiments. I thinly 
they are not likely to alter yours. I do not know 
that they ought. You are young ; you cannot guide, 
but must follow the fortune of your country. But 
hereafter they may be of some use to you, in some 
future form wbich your commonwealth may take. 
In the present it can hardly remain ; but before its 
^nal settlement, it may be oUiged to pass, as one of 
our poets says, *< through great varieties of untried 
being," and in all its transmigrations to be purified 
by fire and blood. 

I have little to recommend my opinions, but long 
observation and much impartiality. They come 
from one who has been no tool of power, no flatterer 
of greatness ; and who, in his last acts, does not 
wish to belie the tenor of his life. They come from 
one, almost the whole of whose public exertion has 
been a struggle for the liberty of others ; from one, 
in whose breast no anger durable or vehement has 
ever )3een kindled, but by what he considered as 
tyranny; and who snatches from his share in the. 
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endeavovra which are used by good men to discredit 
opulent oppression , the hours he has employed on 
yonr affiiirs ; and who, in so doing, persuades him- 
self be has not departed from his nsual oiBce : they 
come from one who desires honours, distinctions, 
and emoluments but little, and who expects them 
not at all ; who has no contempt for fame, and no 
fear of obloquy ; who shuns contention, though he 
will hazard an opinion : from one who wishes to 
preserve consistency, but who would preserve con- 
sistency by varying his means to secure the unity of 
his end ; and, when the equipoise of the vessel in 
which he sails may be endangered by overloading it 
upon one side, is desirous of carrying the small 
weight of his reasons to that which may preserve 
its equipoise. 



THE END. 



PrfnUd by T. Davison* WMIilklan. 
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